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Beaſts of each kind their fellows ſpare;  , 
Bear lives in amity with bear. 


« -L* HE world,” ſays Locke, has people of all 

e's ſorts.” As in the general hurry produced 

by the ſuperfluities of ſome, and neceſſities of others, 

no man needs to ſtand {till for want of employment, 

ſo in the innumerable gradations of ability, and 

endleſs varieties of ſtudy and inclination, no em- 
loyment can be vacant for want of à man quali- 

ed to diſcharge it. 5 n 7285 b 67 | 


SUcH is probably the natural ſtate of the univerſe, ©_ .. 
but it is ſo much deformed by intereſt and paſſion. 
that the benefit of this . of men to things 
is not always perceived. The folly or indigence of 
thoſe who ſet their ſervices to ſale, inclines them to 
boaſt of qualifications which they do not poſſeſs, and 
attempt buſineſs which they do not underſtand; and 
they who have the power of aſſigning to others the 
taſk, of life, are ſeldom honeſt or ſeldom happy in 
their nominations. - Patrons are-corrupted by ava- 
rice, cheated by credulity, or overpowered by re- 
ſiſtleſs ſolicitation. They are ſometimes too ſtrongly 
influenced by honeſt prejudices of friendſhip, or the 
prevalence of virtuoùs compaſſion. For, whatever 
cool reaſon may / direct, it is not eaſy for a man of 
tender and ſcrupulous goodneſs to overlook the im- 
mediate effect of his own actions, by turning his eyes 
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2 The RAMBLER. No 160. 
upon remoter conſequences, and to do that which 
muſt give preſent pain, for the fake of obviating 
evil yet unfeit, or ſecuring adyantage in time to 
come. What is diſtant" is in itſelf obſcure, and, 
when we have no-wiſh to ſee it, eaſily eſcapes our 
notice, or takes ſuch a form as deſire or imagination 

beſtows upon it. 8 x | 
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EvERyY man might for the ſame reaſon in the mul- 

titudes that ſwarm about him, find forme kindred 

mind with which he could unite in confidence and 

triendſhip; yet we fee many being lingle about 

the world, unhappy for want of an affociate, and 

hining with the neceſſity of confining their ſenti- 

ments to their own boſomſs. * 

| 


5 


* Tars inconvenience ariſes in like manner from 
ſtruggles of the will againſt the underſtanding, It 
is not often difficult to find a ſuitable companion, if 
every man would be content with ſuch as he is qua- 
lIified to pleaſe. But if vanity tempts him to forſake 
his rank, and poſt himſelf among thoſe with whom 
no common intereſt or mutual pleaſure can ever unite 
- him, he muſt always live in a ſtate of unſocial ſepa- 
ration, without tenderneſs and without truſt. ; 


TERRE are many natures which can never ap- 
proach within a certain diſtance; and which when 
any irregular motive impels them towards contact, 
ſeem to ſtart back from each other by ſome invinci- 
ble repulſion. There are others which immediately 
cohere whenever they come jnto the reach of mutual 
* attraction, and with very little formality of prepara- 
tion mingle intimately as ſoon as they meet, Every 
man whom either buſineſs or curiofity has thrown at 
large into the world, will recolle& many inſtances of 
fondneſs and diſlike, which have forced themſelves 
upon him without the intervention of his judgment; 

of diſpoſitions, to court ſome and avoid others, when 
de could affign no reaſon for the preference, or none 
n | adequate 
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N” 160. | The RAMBLER. © $ 
adequate to the violence of his paffions; of influen 
that acted inſtantaneouſly upon his mind, and whic 


no arguments or perſuaſions could ever overcome. 


l 4 f 
AmMoNG thoſe with whom time and intercourſe 
have made us familiar, we feel our affections divided 
in different proportions without much regard to mo- 
ral or intellectual merit. Eyery man knows ſome 


Vvhom he cannot induce himfelf to truſt, though he 


has no reaſon to ſuſpe& that they would betray him; 
thoſe to whom he cannot complain, though he never 
obſerved them to want compaſſion ; thoſe in whoſe 
preſence he never can be gay, though excited by in- 

vitations to mirth and freedom; and thoſe from | 
whom he cannot be content to receive inſtruction; 

though they never inſulted his tgnorarice by contempt 
or o — ß 


THAT much regard is to be had to thoſe in 
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of kindneſs and diſlike, or that reaſon (ould blindly 


follow them, I am far from intending to inculcate: 
It is very certain that by indulgence” we may give 
them ſtrength which they have not from nature, and 
almoſt every example of ingratitude and treachery 
— that by obeying them we may commit our 
appineſs to thoſe who are very unworthy of ſo great 
a truſt. But it may deſerve to be remarked, that 
fince few contend much with their inclinations, it is 
generally vain to folicit the good will of thoſe whom 
we perceive thus involuntarily alienated from us ; 
neither knowledge nor virtue will reconcile antipa- 
thy, 2 officiouſneſs may for a time be ad- 
mitted, and diligence applauded, they will at laſt be 
diſmiſſed with coldneſs, or diſcouraged by neglect. 


Sou have indeed an occult power of ſtealing up- 
on the affections, of exciting univerfal beneyolence, 
and diſpoſing every heart to fondneſs and friendſhip. 


But this is a felicity granted only to the favourites 


of nature. The greater part of mankind find 4 
3 B 2 different 
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different reception from different diſpoſitions; they 
ſometimes obtain unexpected es from thoſe 
whom they never flattered with uncommon regard, 
and ſometimes exhauſt all their arts of pleaſing with- 
out effect. To theſe it is neceſſary to look round 
and attempt yy breaſt in which they find virtue 
ſufficient for the foundation of friendſhip ; to enter 
into the crowd, and try whom chance will offer to 


their notice, till they fix on ſome temper congeneal 


to their own, as the magnet rolled in the duſt collects 
the fragments of its kindred metal from a thouſand 


particles of other ſubſtances. _ - 


EvkERx man muſt have remarked the facility with 
which the kindneſs of others is ſometimes gained by 
thoſe to whom he never could have imparted his 
own. We are by our occupations, education and 


| habits of life divided almoſt into different ſpecies, 


which d one another for the part with 
ſcorn and malignity. Each of theſe claſſes of the 


buman race has deſires, fears, and converſation, 


vexations and merriment peculiar to. itſelf ; cares 
which another cannot feel; pleaſures which he can- 
not partake; and modes of expreſſing every ſenſa- 
tion which he cannot underſtand. That frolick which 
ſhakes one man with laughter will convulſe another 
with indignation ; the ſtrain of jocularity which in 
one place obtains treats and patronage," would in 
another be heard with indifference, and in a third - 
with abhorrence. . 6 | 


— 


To raiſe eſteem we muſt benefit others, to procure 
love we muſt pleaſe them. Ari/totle obſerves, that 
old men do not readily form friendſhips, becauſe. 
they are not eaſily ſuſceptible of pleaſure. He that 
Can contribute to the hilarity of the vacant hour, or 


artake with equal guſt the favourite amuſement, 
he whoſe mind is employed on the ſame objects, 
and who therefore never harraſſes the underſtanding 
with unaccuſtomed ideas, will be welcomed * ar- 


* 
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N. 161. The RAMEBLE R. 
dour, and left with regret, unleſs he deſtroys thoſe 
recommendations Dy faults with which peace and ſe- 
curity cannot conſiſt. ns 


N. 
at 42 - * 


Ix were happy if, in forming friendſhips, virtue 
could concur with pleaſure; but the greateſt part 
of human gratifications approach ſo nearly to vice, 
that few who make the delight of others their rule 
of conduct, can avoid diſingenuous compliances; 
yet certainly he that ſuffers himſelf to be driven or 
allured from virtue, miſtakes his own intereſt, ſince 
he gains ſuccour by means, for which his friend, if 
ever he becomes wiſe, muſt ſcorn him, and for which 
at laſt he muſt ſcorn himſelf. 


FELT IO LIST +++44+M 
Nv, 161. Tozspar, Ofteber 1, 1751. 
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Frail as the leaves that quiver on the ſprays, 
Like them man flouriſhes, like them decays. 
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OU have formerly obſerved that curioſity often 

J terminates in barren knowledge, and that the 
mind is 2 to ſtudy and enquiry rather by 
the uneaſineſs of ignorance, than the hope of pro- 
fit. Nothing can be of leſs importance to any preſent 
intereſt than the fortune of thoſe who have been long 
loft in the grave, and from whom nothing now ean 
be hoped or feared. Yet to rouſe the zeal of a true 
antiquary little more is neceſſary than to mention a 
name which mankind have conſpired to forget; he 
will make his way to remote ſcenes of action through 


B 3 - obſcurity 
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obſcurity and contradiction, 28 Tully ſought amidſt 
Huſhes and brambles the tomb of Archimedes. 


I is not eaſy to diſcover how it concerns him 
that gathers the produce or receiyes the rent of an 
 Eftate, to know through. what Pane the land 


has paſſed, whois regiſtered in the Conqueror's ſur- 
vey as lis paſſeſſar, how often it has been forfeited by 
"treaſon, or how often fold by prodigality. The power 
or Wealth of the preſent inhabitants of a country 
cannot. be much. enercaſed; by. an enquiry after the 
"names of thoſe barbarians, who deſtroyed one ang». 
ther twenty centuries ago, in conteſts — the ſhelter 
of Woods or convenience of paſturage, Vet we ſee 
that no man can be at reſt in the enjoyment of a 
new purchaſe till he has learned the hiſtory of his 
grounds from the antient inhabitants of the pariſh, 
and that no nation omits to record the actions of 


their anceſtors, however bloody, ſavage and rapa- 
bs - Le > 4+ : | 3 >» G 


en : | 
* Tx ſame diſpoſition, as different op nities call 


it forth, diſcoyers itſelf in great or little things. I 
have always thought it unworthy of a wiſe man to 
umber in total inactivity only becauſe he happens to 
have no employment 8 ambition or genius; 
it is therefore my cuſtom to apply my attention to 

the objects before me, and as. I cannot think any 
place wholly unworthy of notice that affords a habi- 
tation to a man of letters, I have collected the hiſto» 

ty and antiquities of the ſeyeral garrets in which I 
have reſided. NA ee ao eee 


Ferant zun ve f. ee, 990. 
How ſmall to others, but how great to me! 


Maxx of theſe narratives my induſtry has been 
able to extend to a conſiderable length ; but the 
woman with whom I now lodge has lived only eigh- 
teen months in the houſe, 2 


can give no account 
: Q 
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of its antient revolutions; the pla nnz having, at 
her entrance, obliterated by his — all the 


ſmoky memorials which former tenants had left 
cn the cieling, and perhaps drawn the veil of obli- 


vion over politicians, philoſophers, and poets. 


WIEN I firſt, cheapened my lodgi ;theland 
told me, that ſhe hoped I was pag — 
the lodgers on the firſt floor had ſtipulated that the 
upper _— _— not be occupied by a noiſy 
trade. promiſed to give na diſtur- 
bance to - Las la and ſean FOR A Re 
on the uſual terms. 


I HAD not gept many niche! in my new a artet 
before I began to enquire after my predeceſſors, and 
found my landlady, whoſe imagination is filled 
chiefly'with her own in, a Tſe * 
information. * 4s 


© Coumroniry, like al ts deſi 3 pain 
as well as pleaſure: Before ſhe began her narrative, 
A oo noo gr ano 
tures an coveries, egance in 
no true mo; and was fomewhat — 
that the firſt tenant wens a taylor, of 
hay hen fx was remembered but that he com- 
| pig of his room. for want of light; and, after 
aving lodged in it a month, and paid only iweek's 
rent, pawned a piece of cloth which he was truſted 
to cut out, and was forced to make a tos Ag re- 
treat from this ee of oy" town.” ; 
Tu next was a yo woman newly arrived from 
the country, who Vinh or five weeks: with great re- 
gularity, and became by frequent treats very much 
the favourite of the family, but at laſt received viſits 
fo frequently from a 4 in Chea that ſhe 
brought the reputation of the houſe into Tanger) 
and was therefore diſmiſſed with advice. 
B 4 Tax 


| 
| 
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ed to ſearch the garrets. My landlady aſſuring him 
that he had miſtaken the door, conducted him up 


Tux room then ſtood empty for a fortnight . my 8 
landlady began to think that ſhe had judged hardly; 


and often wiſhed for ſuch another lodger. At laſt 


an . man of a grave aſpect, read the bill, and 
bargained for the room, at the very firſt price that 
was aſked. He lived in cloſe retirement, ſeldom went 
out till evening, and then returned early ſometimes 
chearful, and at other times dejected. It was remark- 
able, that whatever he purchaſed; he never had ſmall 
money in his pocket, and though cool and temperate - 


— 


on other occaſions, was always vehement and 4 
till he received his change. He paid his rent wit 
great exactneſs, and ſeldom failed once a week to re- 


uite my landlady's civility with a ſupper. At laſt, 
ſuch is the fate of human felicity, the houſe was 
alarmed at midnight by the conſtable, who demand- 


ſtairs, where he found the tools of a coiner; but the 
tenant had crawled along the roof to an empty _ 
houſe, and eſcaped; much to the joy of my landlady, 

who declares him a very honeſt man, and wonders 


, why any body ſhould be hanged for . 
' wever 


when ſuch numbers are in want of it. She 
confeſſes that ſhe ſhall for the future always queſ- 


tion the character of thoſe who take her garret with- 


out beating down the price. 


Tx bill was then placed . vn in the window, 
and the poor woman was teazed for ſeven weeks by 
innumerable paſſengers, who obliged her to lined 
with them every hour up five ſtories, and then diſ- 
liked the proſpect, hated the noiſe of a publick 
ſtreet, - thought the ſtairs narrow, objected to a 
low cieling, required the walls to be hung with 
freſher 2 queſtions about the neighbour- 
hood, could not think of living ſo far from their 


- acquaintance, wiſhed the window had looked to the 
>. Jouth rather than the weſt, told how the door and 
* chimney might have been better difpoſed, bid her 


half 


| 
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half the price that ſhe aſked, or promiſed” to give 
her earneſt the next day, and came no more. 


Ar laſt, a ſhort meagre man, in a tarniſhed waiſt- 
coat, deſired to ſee the garret, and when he had ſti- 

lated for two long ſhelves, and a larger table, hired 
it at a low rate. When the affair was completed, 
he looked round him with, great an een, -- 
repeated ſome words which the woman did not un- 
derſtand. In two days he brought a great box of 
books, took poſſeſſion of his room, and lived very 
inoffenſively, except that he frequently diſturbed the 
inhabitants of the next floor-by unſeaſonable noiſes; 
He was generally in bed at noon, but from evening 
to midnight he ſometimes talked aloud with: great. 
vehemence, ſometimes ſtamped as in rage, ſometimes 
threw down his poker, then clattered his chairs; then 
ſet down in deep thought, and again burſt out into 
loud vociferations ; ſometimes he would ſigh as op- 
preſſed with miſery, and ſometimes ſhake with con- 
vulſiye laughter. When he encountered any of the 
family he gave way or bowed, but rarely ſpoke, ex- 
cept that as'he went up ftairs he often ha, Bom . 


— e NH ra d, 
This babitant th' aerial regions boaſt. . | 
hard words, to which his neighbours liſtened ſo 
often, that they learned them without underſtanding 
them. What was his employment ſhe did not ven- 


ture to aſk him, but at heard a printer's boy 
. enquire for the author. | | 95 


My landlady was very often adviſed to beware of 
this ſtrange man, who, though he was quiet for the 
proven might 5 become outrageous in the 

ot months; but as ſhe was punctually paid, ſhe 
could not find any ſufficient reaſon for dilmiffing him, 
till one night he . her, by ſetting fire to his 


cul- 


0 
. 
2 
| 
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her inmate. 
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urtains, that it was not ſafe to have an author for 


_ SHE had then for ſix weeks a ſucceſſion of tenants, 
who left the houſe on Saturday, and inſtead of pay- 
15 their rent, ſtormed at their landlady. At laſt 


ſhe took in two ſiſters, one of whom had ſpent her 


ittle fortune in procuring temedies for a lingering 
yt 


diſeaſe, and was now ſupported and attended. 
other: ſhe climbed with difficulty to the apartment, 


- whereſhelanguiſhed eight weeks without impatience, 
or lamentation, except for the expence and fatigue 


which her ſiſter ſuffered, and then wy and con- 
tentedly expired. The ſiſter followed her to the 


grave, paid the fewidebts which they had contracted, 
- wiped away the tears of uſeleſs forrow, and return- 


ing to the buſineſs of common life, reſigned to me 
the vacant habitation. ._ pt ad bv £054.20 


Is *Sycn, Mr. Rambler, are the changes which have 


happened in the narrow ſpace where my preſent for- 
tune has fixed my reſidence. $0 true it is that amuſe- 
ment and inſtruction are always at hand for thoſe 
who have {kill and willingneſs to find them; and fo 


juſt is the obſervation of Juvenal, that a fingle houſe 
will ſhew whatever is done or ſuffered in the world. 


Fam, Sir; 4s. 


. +» 
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© Orbus es, & hauls, & Bruto conſule vate, I 
Eſſe tibi weras credis amicitias? 
Sunt vere ; ſid quas Juvenis, quas pauper babebas, 
ui navus off, mortem diligit ile tuam. Aer. 


What old, and rich, — childleſs da ie ory foe 
And yet believe Jour. friends are true? | 
Truth might pages to thoſe belong 7 200%. 
To thoſe who loy'd you. poor and young ; | 
But truſt me, for the new you have, 


Te. love you dea ly——in 2 5 grave. F. Laws, 


Py 


Ou. of. the complaints uns by Aliens 
Sampſon, in the anguiſh of blindneſs, is that 
he ſhall paſs his life under the direction of others; 
that he cannot regulate his conduct by his own 
knowledge, but muſt lie at the menty thoſe who 
undertake to guide him. | or If $7410 


Tazry 1s ae Gece. more comentario 
of wiſdom than perpetual and unlimited rr aq 
in which-the 8 lies uſeleſs, and every 
motion is received from external impulſe. Reaſon 
is the great diſtinction of human nature, the faculty 
by which we approach to ſome degree of aſſocia- 
tion with celeſtial intelligencies; but as the excel- 


lence of every power appears only i in its tions, 
not to have reaſon, and to have it a and un- 


employed, is nearly the fame. 


Such is the weakriefs of man, a the alice 


* 


things $ is ſeldom ſo much regarded. as external ang 


200 ental appendages. A. ſmall variation of tri- 


circumſtances, a t change of form by an 

ins; Jo dreſs,” or a _ difference of appearance, 
by a new light and ſituation, will conciliate affection 
or excite abhorrence, and 9 us to > purſue or 
to 
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to avoid. Every man conſiders a neceſſity of compli- 
ance with any will but his own, as the loweſt ſtate | 
of ignominy and meanneſs; few are fo far loſt in 
cowardice or negligence, as not to rouſe at the firſt 
inſult of tyranny, and exert all their force againſt 
him who uſurps their Property, or invades any pri- 
vilege of ſpeech or action. Yet we fee often thoſe 
: who never wanted ſpirit to, repel encroachment or 
, oppoſe violence, at laſt by a gradual zelaxation of vi- 
gilance, 5 up, without capitulation, the for- 
treſs which they defended againft affault, and lay- + 
ing down unbidden the weapons which they graſped 
the harder for every attempt to wreſt them from 
their hands. Men eminent for ſpirit and wiſdom 
often reſign themſelves to voluntary pupillage, and 
ſuffer their lives to be modelled by officious igno- 
rance, and their choice to be fegulated by preſump- 


” » 


tuous ſtupidity... 
8 r 


TDuis unreſiſting acquieſtence in the determina- 
tion of others may be the conſequence of applica- 
tion to ſome ſtudy remote from * beaten track of 
life, ſome employment which does not allow leiſure 
for ſufficient inſpection of thoſe petty affairs, by 
which nature has decreed a great part of our dura- 
tion to be filled. To a mind thus withdrawn from 

common objects, it is more eligible to repoſe on the 
prudence of another, than to be expoſed every mo- 

ment to flight interruptions. The ſubmiſſion which 
ſuch confidence requires, is paid without pain, be- 
cauſe it implies no confeſſion of inferiority. The 
buſineſs from which we withdraw our cognizance, 
is not above our abilities, but below our notice. 
We pleaſe our pride with the effects of our inſſu- 
ence thus weakly exerted, and fancy ourſelves 
placed in a higher orb, from which we regulate 
ſubordinate” agents by a ſlight. and diſtant ſuperin- 
tendence. But, whatever vanity or abſtraction may 
ſuggeſt, no man can ſafely do that by others which 


might z 
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ight be done by himſelf : he that indulges ne- 
ligence will quickly become ignorant of his o- Jr 

Affairs and he that truſts without reſerve will at laſt 

be deceived. = Fr OR | | 


- Tr is however impoſſible ut chat, as the atten- 


tion tends ſtrongly towards one thing, it muſt retire 


from another; and he that omits the care of dome- 
ſtick buſineſs, becauſe he is engrofled by enquiries 
of more importance to mankind, has at leaſt the me- 
rit of ſuffering ina good cauſe. But there are many 
who can plead no ſuch extenuation of their folly ; 
who ſhake off the burthen of their ſtation, not that 


| — may ſoar with leſs incumbrance to the heights 
0 


nowledge or virtue, but that they may loiter 


4 


at eaſe and ſſeep in quiet; and who ſelect for friend- 


ſhip and confidence not the faithful and the virtu- 


ous, but the ſoft, the civil, and compliant. 


Tus openneſs to flattery is the common Urns 


of declining life. When men feel weakneſs en- 


creaſing on them, they naturally deſire to reſt from 
the ſtruggles of contradiction, the fatigue of reaſon- 
ing, the anxiety of circumſpection; when they 


are hourly tormented with pains and diſeaſes, they 


are unable to bear any new diſturbance, and con- 
ſider all oppoſition as an addition to miſery, of 
which they feel already more than they can pa- 
tiently endure. Thus defirous of peace, and thus 
fearful of pain, the old man ſeldom enquires after 
any other qualities in thoſe whom he careſſes, than. 
quickneſs in conjecturing his deſires, activity in ſup- 
plying his wants, dexterity in intercepting com- 

laints before they approach near enough to diſturb 
hum, flexibility to his preſent humour, ſubmiſſion 


to haſty petulance, and attention to weaxiſome nar- 


rations. By theſe arts alone many have been able 
to defeat the claims of kindred and of merit, and 
to enrich themſelves with preſents and legacies. 


THR A- 


\ 


% 
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| THRASY BULUS: imherited a large fortune, 
£ and augmented it by the revenues of ſeveral lucra- 

& tive employments, which he diſcharged with ho- 
| nour and dexterity. He was at laſt wiſe enough to 
” © conſider, that life ſhould not be devoted wholly to 

| accumulation, and therefore retiring to his eſtate, ap- 
' plied himſelf to the education of his childr-:... and 

the cultivation of domeſtick happineſs, We 


He paſſed ſeveral years in this pleaſing amuſe- 
ment, and ſaw his care amply recompenſed ; his 
daughters were celebrated for modeſty and elegance, 
and his ſons for learning, prudence and ſpirit. In 
time the eagerneſs, with which the neighbouring 
rentlemen courted his alliance, obliged: him to re- 
Neb: Thi daughters to other families; the vivacity 
and curioſity - his ſons hurried them out of rural 
privacy into the open world, from whence - they 
had not Toon an inclination to return. This how- 
ever he had always hoped; he pleaſed himſelf with 
the ſucceſs of his ſchemes, F felt no inconveni- 
ence from ſolitude till an apoplexy deprived him 
a enen Yoadf ek ayje 
 THRASYBULUS had now no companion; 
and the maladies of encreaſing years having taken 
from him much of the power of procuring amuſe- 


ment for himſelf, he thought it 2 to procure 
: ſome inferior friend who might eaſe him of his 


economical ſolicitudes, and divert him by chearful 
converſation. All theſe qualities he foon recollec- 
ted in Yafer, aclerk in one of the offices over which 
he had formerly preſided. Vafer was invited to 
viſit his old patron, and being by his ſtation ac- 
quainted with the preſent modes of life, and by con- 
tant practice dextrous in buſineſs, entertained him 
with ſo many novelties, and fo readily diſentangled 
his affairs, that he was deſired to reſign his elerk- 


hip, and accept a liberal falary in the houſe of 
Thraſybulus, | Wt 
er V AFER 


— 
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VAFER having always lived in a ſtate of de- 
ndance, was well verfed in the arts by which 
- Evbus 1s obtained, and could without repugnance 
or heſitation accommodate himſelf toevery caprice, 
and echo every opinion. He never doubted but to 
be convinced, nor attempted oppoſition but to flatter 
Thraſybulus with the pleaſure of a victory. By this 
practice he found his way into his patron's heart, 
and having firſt made "himſelf agreeable, ſoon be: 
came important. His infidious 0 by which © 
the lazineſs of age was gratified, engroſſed the ma- 
nagement of aſtairs; and his petty offices of civi- 
lity, and occaſional interceſſions, perſuaded the te · 
nants to conſider him as their friend and benefac- 
tor, and to entreat his enforcement of their repre- 
ſentations of hard years, and his countenance to 
petitions for abatement of rent. STD οανιln 


THRASYBULUS had now banqueted on flat- 
tery, till he could no longer bear the harſhneſs 
of remonſtrance or the inſipidity of truth. Al 
contrariety to his own opinion ſhocked him like a 
violation of ſome natural right, and all recom- 
mendation of his affairs to his own inſpection was 
dreaded by him as a ſummons to torture. His 

children were alarmed by the ſudden riches of V. 
fer, but their complaints were heard by their father 
with impatience, as the reſult of a conſpiracy againſt 
his quiet, and a deſign to condemn him, for their 
own wm}? to groan out his laſt hours in per- 
plexity and drudgery. The daughters retired with 

tears in their eyes, but the ſon continued his im- 

pen till he found his inheritance hazarded 
h his abſtinacy. Vafer triumphed over all their 
efforts, and oontinuing to confirm himſelf in autho- 
rity, at the death of his maſter purchaſed an eſtate, 
and bad . julitive;- 7 57746. 
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. Mt aftidia, ſremque caducam | 
Doeſpice; wie tibi, nam moriere tibi. SENECA» 3-2 
ol n no patron*s inſolence ; rely | 
$f On. no 2 —_ in enen live and ole. 


** Sr Lewis. 

Ne ONE of the ma dt be weak | 
and power upon indigence-and dependance, 
is more miſchievous in its conſequences, or more 
frequently practiſed with wanton negligence, than 
the encouragement of expectations W — are 333 

to be gratified, and the elation ies of bat | 
the 4 by needleſs viciflitudes . — a. 


appointment. 


_\EvERY man is rich or poor, eee to the 
| pivapartion between his deſires and enjoyments ; any 
enlargement of wiſhes is therefore equally deſtruc- 
tive to happineſs with the diminution of poſſeſſion, 
and he that teaches another to long 1 what he 
never ſhall obtain, is no leſs an enemy to his quiet 
than if he een . of his _ 
mony. 


Bur r repreſentations then . exhibit no. 3 
. ideal of the guilt of pretended friendſhip ; of 
which followers are attracted only to 
Fe wo retinue of pomp, and ſwell the ſhout on . - 
popularity, and to be diſmiſſed with contempt and 
ignominy, when their leader has ſucceeded or miſ- 
carried, when he is ſick of ſhow and weary of noiſe. 
While a man, infatuated with the promiſes of great- 
neſs, waſtes his hours and days in attendance and 
ſolicitation, the honeſt opportunities of improving 
his condition paſs by without his notice; he neg- . 
lects to cultivate his own barren ſoil, becauſe he ex- 
pects every moment to be placed in regions of ſpon- 
| taneous; 


” 
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taneous fertility, and is ſeldom rouſed from his de- 
luſion, but by the gripe of diſtreſs which he cannot 


reſiſt, and the ſenſe F evils you wand "Eurdtids "Os re. | 
medied. | IN ION 


- Tas * of Tabtalusi in the infra re- 
10 ords a juſt image of hungry ſervility, flat - 
tered with the approach of advantage, doomed to 
loſe it before it comes into bis reach, always within 
a few days of felicity, 92 always finking back 81 
his I wants. 


N K mY ed zue vdo de aue terra on 
Exacty t £y Abjarn, 1 bY goo image eιν“¾ꝓ- 93 
Tredro 0% Nas: wi N erg Rag la 
Ogo0& ya2 xy e 6 iger in laansdner, 

Toca Swe Nee. aceoytu a0} I hon? 
TUO ous” gar wy} wh: wes i | N 

oo x) Cad, Kg . Nα,e˙.¹,ỹ! .. 

bad Th y, , N Neue ande 


. 
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« I ſaw, ” fa Homer's Ulyſſes, the Geer uli 
« ment of Tantalus, In a lake whole waters a 
proached to his lips, he ſtood burning with thi 
without the power to drink, - Whenever he in- 
„ clined his head to the ſtream, ſome deity com- 
« manded it to be dry, and the dark earth appear- 
„ed at his feet. . him lofty trees . 
their fruits to view; the pear, the pomegranate, 
* and the apple, the green olive, and the luſcious - 

© fig quivered- before him, which whenever he ex- 
© tended his hand to ſeize them, were ſnatched by 
% the Wu into clouds 0 OLJOUnrey: n 


Fuse image of miſery was perhaps © ori vinally 
ſuggeſted to ſome poet by the conduct of by pa- 
— by the dai contemplation of — ug; 
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he never muſt partake, by fruitleſs attempts to catch 
at interdicted happineſs, and by the ſudden evaneſ- 
cence of his reward, when he thought his labours al- 


moſt at an end. To groan with poverty, when all 


about him was opulence, riot, and ſuperfluity, and 


to find the favours which he had long been en- 


couraged to hope, and had long endeavoured to 


deſerve, ſquandered at laſt on nameleſs ignorance, 
- was, to thirſt with water flowing before him, and 


ee the fruits to which his hunger was haſten- 


ing, ſcattered by the wind. Nor gan my correſ- 


pondent, whatever he may have ſuffered, expreſs 
with more juſtneſs or force the vexations x de- 
pendance. 2a 8 


1 te RAMBL ER. 
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A M one of thoſe mortals who have been court- 
ed and envied as the favourites of the great. 


Having often gained the prize of compoſition at the 


univerlity, I began to hope that I ſhould obtain the 
fame diſtin&ion in every other. place, and deter- 


mined to forſake the ſſion to which I was de- 


ſtined by my parents, and in which the intereſt of 


my family would have procured me a very advan- 


tageous ſettlement. The pride of wit fluttered in 


m heart, and when I prepared to leavẽ the college, 


nothing entered my imagination but honours, ca- 
reſſes, and rewards, riches without labour, and 
luxury without expence. J * 


I noweveR delayed my departure for a time, to 


_ - finiſh the performance by which I was to draw the 
_ firſt notice of mankind upon me. When it was 
completed I hurried to London, and conſidered eve 


moment that : paſſed. before its publication, as lo 


3 in a kind of neutral exiſtence, and cut off from the 


golden hours of happineſs and fame. The piece 
was at laſt printed and diſſeminated by a rapid fle; 
I wandered from one place of concourſe to another 

feaſted from morning to night on the repetition of 
5 RAE) 0 1 


r 


the . 1 
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my own praiſes, and enjoyed the various coni 
of criticks, the miſtaken candour of my friends, 
the 1 malice of my enemies, Some had read 
the ript, and rectified its inaccuracies:; 

had ſeen it in a ſtate ſo imperſect, that they — 
not forbear to wonder at its preſent excellence; ſome 
had converſed with the author at the Coffechouſe; ; 
and others gave hints chat they had lent him ane 


Ixnzw thatno performance i is fo favourably read 
as that of à writer who ſuppreſſes hi 
therefore reſolved to remain led wil ich tall = 5 — by 
whom literary reputation is eſtabliſhed had given 
their fuſtrages too publickly to a them, At 
length my bookſeller informed that Aurantius, 
the ſtanding patron of merit, had ſent enquiries after 


we, 204 invited e 0 his acquaintance. 


THE time, 8 L had long expected, 8 
ie I went to Aurantius with a beating heart, 
for I looked upon our interview as the critical mo- 
ment of my deſtiny. 1 was received with eivilities, 
. my academick rudeneſs. made me unable to 

pay din when I had recovered from my confu- 
hon on, | proſecuted the the . with fuch Iweli- 
. that Iconſirmed my new 
N gs m of my abilities, and was diſmiſſed with 
wous: oh Hai, and e of 


29 


1 wAs ſoon FRELT koo-with > ri Fes Aa 
who had aſſembled the moſt judicious of his friends 
to partake of the entertainment. Again I exerted 
my powers of ſentiment and expreſſion, and again 
foundevery eye ſparkling with delight, and every 
tongue ſilent with attention. I now became fami- 
liar at the table of Aurantius, but could never, in 


his moſt private or jocund hours, obtain more from 


him than general declarations of eſteem, or endear- 
ments og tenderneſs, which included no particular 


promiſe, 
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promiſe, and therefore conferred no claim. This 
- frigid reſerve ſomewhat diſguſted me, and when he 
. complained of three days abſence, I took care to 


inform him with how much importunity of kindneſs 
1 had been detained by his rival Pollo. 


AURANTIUS now conſidered his honour 
as endangered by the deſertion of a wit, and left I 
ſhould have an inclination to wander, told me that 
I could never find a friend more conſtant or zealous 
than himſelf ; that indeed he had made no promiſes, 
becauſe he hoped to ſurpriſe me with advancement, 
but had been filently promoting my intereſt, and 

_ ſhould continue his good offices, unleſs he found 
the kindneſs of others more deſired. es 


Ir you, Mr. Rambler, have ever ventured your 
hiloſophy within the attraction of greatneſs, you 
v the force of ſuch language introduced with a 

ſmile of gracious tenderneſs, and impreſſed at the 
concluſion with an air of ſolemn fincerity. From 
that inſtant I gave myſelf up wholly to Aurantius, 
and as he immediately reſumed his former gaiety, 
expected every morning a ſummons to ſome employ- 
ment of dignity and profit. One month ſucceeded 
another, and in defiance of appearances I ſtill fan- 
cCied myſelf nearer to my wiſhes, and continued to 
dream of ſucceſs, and wake to diſappointment. At 
laſt the failure of my little fortune compelled me to 
abate the finery which I hitherto thought neceſſary 
to the company with whom J affociated, and the 
rank to which I ſhould be raiſed. Aurantius from 
the moment in which he diſcovered my f vane? 

conſidered me as fully in his power, and afterwards 
rather permitted my attendance than invited it, 
thought himſelf at liberty to refuſe my viſits when- 
ever he had ether amuſements within reach, and 
often ſuffered me to wait, without pretending any 
neceſſary buſineſs. When I was admitted to his 
table, if any man of rank equal to his own was 


preſent, . 


eren O- 
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preſent, he took occaſion to mention my writings, 
and commend my ingenuity, by which he intende 
to apologize for the confuſion of diſtinctions and 
the roger aſſortment of his company; and often 
upon me to entertain his friends with my 
roductions, as a ſportſman delights the ſquires_of 
bis neighbourhood with the curvets of his horſe, or 


' the obedience of his ſpanielss. 


% 


To complete my mortification, it was his practice 


to impoſe taſks upon me, by requiring me to write 


upon ſuch ſubjects as he thought ſuſceptible of orna- 
ment and illuſtration. With theſe extorted perfor- 
mances he was little ſatisfied, becauſe he rarely 
found in them the ideas which his own imagination 
had E. and which he therefore thought more 


than mine. 


-WHEN the pale of ceremony is broken, rudeneſs 


and inſult ſoon enter the breach. He now found 


that he might ſafely harraſs me with vexation, that 
he had fixed the ſhackles of 8 upon me, 
and that I could neither reſiſt him nor eſcape. At 
laſt, inthe eighth year of my ſervitude, when the cla- 
mour of creditors was vehement, and my neceſſity 
known to be extreme, he offered me a ſmall office, 


" but hinted his expectations that I ſhould marry a 


young woman with whom he had been acquainted. 


I was not ſo far depreſſed by my calamities as to 
comply with his propoſal ;. but knowing that com- 

aints and expoſtulations would but gratify his inſo- 
ence, I turned away with that contempt with which 
[ ſhall never want ſpirit to treat the wretch who can 
outgo the guilt of a robber without the temptation 
of his profit, and who' lures. the credulous and 
thoughtleſs to maintain the ſhow of his levee, an 
the mirth of his table, at the expence of honour, 
bappineſs, and life. I am, Sir, &c. 


IB ERALIS. 
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nn, Cane, Canon babes, Marr, 
Saurur pretends to Cato's fame;  —__ 1 
And proves, by Cato's vice, his claim. 
IST INCTION is'fo pleaſing to the pride 
of man, that a great part of the pain and 
pleafure of life arifes from the gratification or difap- 
pointment of an inceflant with for ſuperiority, from 


the fucceſs or miſcarriage of ſecret competitions, 


from victories and defeats of which, though they 
appear to us of great i tance, in reality none 
are conſcious except eorfeives: Eg 1 


PROPORTIONATE to the prevalence of this love 


of praiſe is the variety of means by which its at- 
tainment is attempted. Every man, however Pe. 
leſs his pretenſions * appear to all but Himſelf, 


has ſome project by which he hopes to riſe to repu- 
tation; ſome art by which he imagines that the no- 
tice of the world will be attracted; ſome quality, 


good or bad, which diſcriminates him from the 


common herd of mortals, and by which others may 
be perſuaded to love, or compelled to fear him. 
The afcents of honour, however ſteep, never ap- 


pear inacceffible; he that deſpairs to ſcale the 
precipices by which valour and learning have con- 
18 


their favourites, diſcover ſome by-path, 
or eaſier acelivity, which, though it cannot bring 


him to the fummit, will yet enable him to overlook 


thoſe with whom he is now contending for emi- 
nence; and we ſeldom require more to the happi- 
neſs of the preſent hour, than to ſurpaſs him that 
ſtands next before us. N ee 


As the greater part of human kind ſpeak and act 
wholly by imitation, moſt of thofe who aſpire to 


honour and applauſe propoſe to themſelves ſome ex- 
Sa  %S Fs SEGE SE + 1 ample 
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ample which ſerves as the model of their conduct. 

and | the limit of their hopes. Almoſt every 

if if Ck 3 will be found to have © nliffed 
H under ſome leader whom he expects to con- 

duct him to renown ; to have fome hero or other, 

living or dead, in his view, whoſe character he 


endeavours to aſſume, and Rap performances he 
labours to equal. | 


WE the OE is wall Goten * zudkeioufy 
copied, the imitator often arrives at excellence, 
which he could never have attained without direc- 
tion; for few are formed with abilities to diſcover 

oſhibilities of excellence, and to e > 
themſelves by means never tried before. 


Bur folly and idleneſs often contrive to gra prac 
pride at à cheaper rate: not the qualities whi 


are moſt illuſtrious, but thoſe which are of ccafteft WO 


attainment are ſelected for imitation ; and the ho- 
nours and rewards which publick gratitude has paid 
to the benefactors of, mankind, are exp 

wretches who can beg Srwupce them i in their vices 
and defects, or adopt ſome petty fingularities, of 


which thoſe from whom ws are borrowed, N 


are aſhamed. Seu ee Bonk 


No man riſes 6 fuch * 5 S 
ſpicuous, but he is on one fide. cenſured by undiſ- 
cerning malice, which reproaches him for his beſt 
actions and flanders his apparent and inconteſtable 
excellencies ; and idolized on the other $7 
rant admiration, which exalts his faults a 205 
into virtues. It may be obſerved, thatheby 2 
intimacy his air dn uaintances ima ine themſelvẽs di 

Ily diffuſes among them his mien an dis | 


habits; and indeed without more vigilance than is 
general applied to the regulation of the minuter 
parts of behaviour, it is not eaſy,, when we converſe 
much with one whoſe * character excites our 


veneration, 


veneration, to eſcape all contagion of his peculiari- 


leſs vanity are adopted with deſign. There is ſcarce 
or depravity of practice, which inſtead of produc- 


ing e and diſcontent, its natural effects, has 
not at one time or other gladdened vanity with the 


I tious induſtry by thoſe who. ſought kindred minds 


I xx conſequence of this perverſe ambition, every 


avowed. When a man is upbraided with his faults, 


character 


* 
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ties, even when we do not deliberately think them 
worthy of our. notice, and when they would have 
excited laughter or diſguſt had they 5: aged pg | 
tected by their alliance to nobler qualities, ac- 
cidentally conſorted with knowledge or with virtue. 


Tun faults of a man loved or honoured, ſome- 
times ſteal ſecretly and imperceptibly upon the wiſe 
and yirtuous, but by injudicious fondneſs orthought- 


any failing of mind or body, any error of opinion, 


hopes of praiſe,' and been diſplayed with oftenta- 


among the wits: or heroes, and could prove their 
telation only by ſimilitude of deformi yx. 


habit which reaſon condemns may be indulged and 


he may indeed be pardoned if he endeavours to run 
for ſhelter to ſome celebrated name; but it is not 
to be ſuffered that, from the retreats to which he 
fled- from infamy, he ſhould iſſue again with the 
confidence of conqueſts,- and call upon mankind 
for praiſe. Vet we ſee men that waſte their patri- 
mony in luxury, deftroy their health with debauch- 
ery, and enervate their minds with idleneſs, becauſe 
there have been ſome whom luxury never could 
ſink into contempt, nor idleneſs hinder from the 
praiſe of genius.. 7 1 


Tus general inclination of mankind to copy cha- 


- 


racters in the groſs, and the force which the recom- 


mendation of illuſtrious examples adds to the allure- 
ments of vice, ought to be conſidered by all whoſe 
clues them from the ſhades of ſecrecy, 


| ht 
— 


-» 


. 2s incitements to { ous caution and univerſal 
: urity of manners. No man, however inſlaved to 
L bis appetites, or hurried by his paſſions, can, while 


with promoting the corruption of others. He whoſe 
ö to exert it for the benefit of mankind. - Yet ſuch 
will be the effect of his reputation, while he ſuffers 


have no hope to reach his excellence, willEatch at 


the copiers of his vices. * * 


illuſtrious names to poſterity, to take care leſt their 
readers be miſled b — — examples. That 
writer may 22 condemned as an enemy to 
goodneſs who ſuffers fondneſs or intereſt to confound 
right with wrong, or to ſhelter the faults which 
even the wiſeſt and the beſt have committed from 


EE 


d with which it ſhould be more deeply ſtigma- 
ized when dignified by its neighbourhood to un- 


holding it without abhorrence, unleſs its turpitude 
be laid open, and the eye ſecured from the 
tion of ſurrounding ſplendour, .. 


5 
. 
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he preſerves his intellects unimpaired, — himſelf 


merit has enlarged his influence, would ſurely wiſn 


himſelf to indulge any favourite fault, that they who 
his failings, and his virtues will be cited to juſtify | 


common worth, fince we ſhall be in danger of be- 


— 


99 
9 
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* * 


Ir is particularly the duty of thoſe who confſign _ 


that ignominy which guilt ought always to ſuffer, _ 


— 
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— writers who have en the unpro-. | 

| taſk of moderating defire, exert all the 
90 eir eloquence, to ſhew that happineſs 

is not the lot of man, and have by many arguments 
and examples proved the inſtability of every con- 
- dition by which envy or ambition are excited. 
. Ftp ſet before our eyes all the calamities to 
we. are expoſed from the frailty of nature, 

by influence nen t, or the ſtratagems of ma- 
lice z they have terrified greatneſs with confpira- 


cies, and riches with anxieties, wit with criticiſm, 
and beauty with diſeaſe. wy 
p ALL the — of reafon and Wy the charms of 

uage are in necenary to ſupport poſitions 
20 3 — 3 hears with a wiſh toconfute them. 
Truth finds an ea by entrance into the mind when ſhe 
is introduced by deſire, and attended by pleaſure ; 
but when ſhe intrudes uncalled, and brings only fear 
and ſorrow in her train, the paſſes of the intellect 
are barred againſt her by otthatice and paſſion ; if 
ſhe ſometimes forces herway by the batteries of ar- 


2 DE. 
by. 4 a 
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out influence and without authority. 


— 9 
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ment, ſhe ſeldom long keeps poſſeſſon of her 

e but is ejected by forms Round enemy, 

or at beſt obtains only a nominal ſovereignty, wit & 


: * = 
bf 


THAT lifeis ſhort we are all convinced, and yet 
ſuffer not that conviction to repreſs our projects or 
limit our expectations; that life is miſerable 1 | 
feel, and yet we believe that the time is near When 
we ſhall feel it no longer. But to hope Happineſs 
and immortality is equally vain. Our ſtate may in- 
deed be more or leis imbittered, as our duration 
may be more or leſs contracted; yet the utmoſt ſe- 
licity which we can ever attain, will be little 
better than alleviation of miſery, and we ſnlall al- 
ways feel more pain from our wants than pleaſure 
from our enjoyments. The incident which I am 
going to relate will ſhew, that to deſtroy the effect 
of all our ſucceſs, it is not neceflary 2 
calamity ſhould fall upon us, that we ſhould Er- 
raſſed by implacable perſecution, or excrueiated by 
irremediable pains; the brighteſt: hours of proſ- 
perity have their clouds, and the ſtream of life, if 
it is not ruffled by obſtructions, will grow putrid 
by ſtagnation. 4 248 me 1 ru 241} 85 8 98 51 

e ii die onen 11232 en eee Air 

not to imitate the folly of 
his anceſtors, who had hitherto left the younger ſons 
encumbrances on the eldeſt, deſtined me to ã lucra- 
tive profeſſion, and I being careful to loſe no oppor-- 
tunity of improvement, was at the ùſual time 1 
which young men enter the world, well qualiſie 
for tke exerciſe of the buſineſs which T had chaſer . 
inne TED D250 0% enge emen 
rneſs to'diftinguiſh myſelf in pablick, and 


wd# — x © 144 - 
- ” 
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my impatlende of the narrow ſcheme of liſe to which 


my indigence confined me, did not ſuffer me to con- 
tinue long in the town where I was born. I went 


away as from'a n à reſolu- 
tion tõ retum no more, till I ſhould be able te 


I 
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dazzle with my ſplendor thoſe who now looked upon 
me with contempt, to reward thoſe who had paid 
honours to my dawning merit, and to ſhow all who: 
had ſuffered me to glide by them unknown and neg- 

lected, how much they miſtook their intereſt in 
omitting to propitiate a genius like mine. 


[ SUCH were my intentions when I ſallied forth into 
the unknown world, in queſt of riches and honours, - 
which I expected to procure in a very ſhort time; 
for what. could withold them from induſtry and 

| knowledge ? He that - way hope will always be 
- . diſappointed. ' Reputation I very ſoon obtained, 
| but as merit is much more cheaply acknowled | 
than rewarded, I did not find myſelf yet — | 
in proportion to my celebrity, R Di 


I Irmad however in time ſurmounted the obſtacl 
by which envy and competition obſtruct the firſt at- 
tempts of a ne claimant, and ſaw my opponents 
and cenſurers tacitly confeſſing their deſpair of ſuc» 
ceſs, by courting my friendſhip and yielding to my 
influence. They —4 once purſued me, were now 

atished to eſcape from me; and they who had be- 
fore thought me preſumptuous in hoping to overtake 
them, had now their utmoſt wiſh, if they were per- 
mitted at no great diſtance. quietly to follow me. 


14 


„ | Ly 3 
* My wants were not madly multiplied as my ac-- 
quiſitions encreaſed, and the time came at length 
hen I thought * enabled to gratify all rea- 
fonable defires, and when, therefore, I reſolved to 
enjoy that plenty and ſerenity which I had been 
hitherto labouring . to enjoy them while _ 
* yet neither cruſhed by age into infirmity, nor 
o habituated to a particular manner of life as to be 
unqualified for new ſtudies or entertainments.. 


I xo quitted my profeſſion, and to ſet myſelf at 
once free from all importunities Wannen, | 


pls A 


1 


% 


For of the admiration which 1 ſhould excite, 
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ed my reſidence; and devoted the remaining part 


of my time to quiet and amuſement, Amidft innu- 
merable projects of pleaſure which reſtleſs idleneſs 
incited me to form, and of which moſt; when they 
came to the moment of execution, were rejected for 
others of no longer continuance, ſome accident re- 
vived in my imagination the oleating ideas of m) 

native place. It was now in my power to viſit thoſt 

from whom I had been fo long abſent, in ſuch a 


manner as was confiſtent with my former reſolution, 


2 bt ( 
* 


and I wondered how it could happen that I had ſo 
long delayed my own happiness: 


W114} 


and the homage. which I ſhould receive, I dreſſed 
my ſervants in a more oſtentatious livery, purchaſed 
a magnificent chariot, and reſolved to dazzle the 
inhabitants of the little town with an unexpected 
blaze of greattieſy,? 07 2110328 Hot * 
| re,, RI ARES. 
WHILE thepreparations thatvanityrequired were 
made for my departure, which, as workmen will not 
eaſily be hurried beyond their ordinary rate, I thought 
very tedious, I ſolaced my impatience with imaging 


the various cenſures that my appearance would pro- 


duce, the hopes which ſome would feel from my 
bounty, the terror which my power would ſtrike on 
others; the aukward reſpect with which I ſhould 
be accoſted by timorous officiouſneſs ; and thediftant 
reverence with which others leſs familiar to ſplen- 
dour and dignity would be contented to gaze upon 
me. I deliberated a long time, whether I ſhoutd im- 
mediately deſcend to a level with my former ac- 
JEN or make my condeſcenſion more grate- 
| by a fouge tranſition: from haughtineſs and re- 
ſerve. At length I determined to forget ſome of my 
companions, till they diſcovered themſelves by ſome 
indubitable token, and to receive the con tions 
of others upon my good fortune with indifference, 
to ſhow that I always expected what I had now ob- 
77 Cy tained, 


for the barber ſtept from the 
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tained. The acclamations of the populace I pur- 
' Poſed to reward with fix hogſheads of ale, and a 
 roafted ox, and then recommend to them to return 


Ar laſt all the trappings of grandeur were fitted 
pact] Logan the journey of triumph, which I coul. 
dave wiſhed to have ended in the ſame moment, 

but my horfes felt none of their maſter's ardour, and 

I was ſhaken four days upon rugged roads. I then 
| e the town, and having gracioully let fall the 

glaſſes, that my perſon might be ſeen, paſſed lowly 
through the ſtreet. The noiſe of the wheels brought 

the inhabitants to their doors, but I could not per- 
ceive that I was known by them. At laſt I alighted, 
and my name, I ſuppoſe, was told by my ſervants, 
| SY ite houſe, and 
ſeized me by the hand with honeſt joy in his coun- 
tenance, which, according to the rule that I had 
preſcribed to myſelf, I repreſſed wiin a frigid graci- 
_ oufneſs.' The fellow, inſtead of ſinking into dejec- 
tion, turned away with contempt, and left me to 


- 3 


2 . * Pg 


__ confider how. the ſecond ſalutation ſhould: be re- 


_ ceived. The next friend was better treated, for 1 
ſoon found that I muſt purchaſe by civility that re- 
gad which I had expected to enforce by inſolence. 


_ ,; THERE was yet no ſmoke of -bonfires, no har- 
mony of bells, no ſhout of crouds, nor riot of Joys 
the buſineſs of the day went forward as before, a 
after having ordered a ſplendid ſupper, which no 
man came to partake, and which my chagtin hin- 
dered 3 I went to — A 8 the 
vexation ot. pointment overpower ue 
of my journey, and kept me from ſleeozp : 


© T.xos2 fo much humbled by thoſe mortifications, 
as to enquire after the preſent ſtate of the town, and 
found that I had been abſent too long to obtain the 


triumph which had Rattered my ene, 


ee * 
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the friends whoſe compliments I expected, ſome had 
long ago moved to diſtant provinces, ſome had loſt 
in the maladies of age all ſenſe of another's proſpe- 
rity, and ſome had — our former intimacy 
amidſt care and diſtreſſes. Of three whom I had 
reſolved to puniſh for their former offences by a 
longer continuance of neglect, one was, by his own 
induſtry, raiſed above my ſcorn, and two were ſhel- 
tered from it in the grave. All thofe whom I loved, 
feared, or hated, all whoſe envy or whoſe kindneſs 
had hopes of contemplating with pleaſure, were 
ſwept away, and their place was filled by a new ge- 
neration with other views and other competitions; 
and among many proofs of the impotence of wealth, 
I found that it conferred upon me very few diſtinc- 
tions in my native placõdeae . 
| I am, Sir, Se. 
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Once poor, my friend, ſtill poor you muſt remain, ſy A 

The rich alone have all the means of gain, Py 
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N O complaint has been more frequently re- 
merit aſſociated with poverty, and the difficulty with 
which valuable or pleaſing qualities ſorce themſelves 
into view, when they are obſcured by indigence. It 
has been long obſerved that native beauty has little 


8 


N power to charm without the ornaments which for- 
and tune beſtows,” and that to want the favour of others 
the is often ſufficient to hinder us from obtaining it. 


„ FEERY 


peated in all ages than that of the negle& of | 


= 


. eaſily conciliate affection. 

fined from- his infancy to 3 converſation of the 
loveſt claſſes of mankind; muſt neceſſarily want 
thoſe accomplifhmerits which are the uſual means 


I 


bd the claims of 
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EvExy day diſcovers. that mankind are not 


| convinced of their error, or that their conviction is 
| N N wer to influence their conduct; for 


continues to 4 N contempt, and ill 


indred and of virtue. The 
eye of wealth is elevated towards higher ſtations, 


and ſeldom deſcends to examine the actions of thoſe 
who are placed below the level of its notice, and 


who in diſtant regions and lower ſituations are ftrug- 


gling with diſtreſs, or toiling for bread. . Among 


e multitudes overwhelmed with inſuperable cala- 
mity, it is common to find thoſe wr a very little 
ance would enable to ſupport themſelves with 
decency, and who yet cannot obtain from near re- 


lations what they hoo e laviſhed in e, 


N or frolick. 


Tarr are natural abe x ws pore does not 
that has been con- 


of attracting favour; and though truth, fortitude, 
and probity give an indiſputable right to reverence 


and kindnefs, they will not be 1 by com- 


mon eyes, unleſs they are 1 : 1 J og 
unpoli 


of manners, but are caſt aſide l ed gems, 
of which none but the artiſt knows the intenſick 
value, till their aſperities are ſmoothed and gr 


incruſtations rubl away. 


"Tax grofineſs « of vulgar habits obfirudts 95 ef 
of virtue, as impurity and harſhneſs of ſtile im- 


pairs the force of reaſon, and rugged numbers turn 
off the mind from artifice of diſpoſition, and ferti- 
ity of invention. Few have ſtrength of reaſon to 
over- rule the perceptions of ſenſe ; ang yet fewer 


have curioſity or benevolence toſtru le lon ase 


the firſt impreſſion: he therefore who fails to 
an 79 70 ſalutation and addreſs is at once rejected, 


never 


he has no right, 


his neceſſities, and who has no power to canfer be- 


* 
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neten dbelims un etre. of Po his latent 
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Friis indeed not A to ckeriber * ſucceſsful 
manner of approach to the diſtreſſed or neceſſitous, 
whoſe condition ſubjects every kind of behaviour 
equally to miſcarriage. He Is whoſe confidence of 
merit incites him to meet without any apparent ſenſe 
of inferiority the eyes of thoſe who flattered them 
— eir own — ws reef 

ent er, impatient o prerogatives 
rank n ſtation to which 

to confound the ſubordinatioris 

_ — ; and who would contribute to the exal- 
that ſpirit, which even want and calamity 

are are not able nnn 


better: ſaotels will 65 wand 
to attend ſervility and 1 lang which often gire 
— — to treat them with contempt. 
requeſt made with diffidence and timidity 1s — 

ly denied, becauſe the petitioner himſelf ſeems to 
ubt its fitneſs. - 11 OF DOS OZ * IN. 160 en 


Kinpwessisgenerallyreciprocal; wearedeſirbus 
of pleaſing others, becauſe we receive pleaſure from 
them; but by what means canthe man pleafſe;rwhoſe 
attention is engroſſed by his diſtreſſes, and vo has 
no leiſure to be oſſicious; whoſe will n id reſtrained by 


— 


nefits; whoſe temper is perhaps vitiated by:mifery, 
and whoſe 1 is impeded by i ar} ? 


Wants D* 335111 978.4 Te 
Eris yet a more offenſive diſcguragerne ragement, that 
the ſame > different hands prb- 
duce different et ; _ I of rating the man 


by his — we rate too frequently the per- 
tormance by the man. It ſometimes happens in the 
combinations of life, that important ſervices are per- 
om by inferiors W real and acti- 
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yy way pond they ſeldom 
1 2 2 > 


or obtain that accu- 
-mulation of recompence COT which all think it 
their duty to acknowledge the favour of thoſe who 
deſcend to their aſſiſtance from a higher elevation. 
To be obliged, is to be in ſome reſpect inferior to 
another; — few willingly indulge the memory of 
an action which raiſes one whom they have always 
been ied to think below them, but ſatisfy 
themſelves with faint praiſe and penurious payment, 
And then drive it from tlie ir on — and endea- 
dur e eee e of — 
A ann 
Aa may * objected tothe 8 as hae 
'whoican be ſuppoſed to want a reward, that they 
were produced not by: kindneſs but intereſt j they 
are therefore, ew they are no longer wanted, 
- cally arded as arts of inſinuation; or ftrata- 
gems of fe 8. Benefits which are received as 
gifts from wealth, are exacted as debts from indi- 
nce; and he that in a high ſtation. is celebrated 
r ſuperfluous g would in a meaner condi- 
"tionhave barely confeſſed to haue done his duty. 


„ 171 is enn for the utmoſt benevolence 
to oblige, when exerted under the diſadvantages of 
great inferiority, for by the habitual arrogance of 
wealth,” ſuch ex tions are commonly ormed' as 
no zeal or induſtry can ſatisfy; and what regard 
can he who ha done r han was demanded 
PORT * 7. 1117 2 1 
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Turkx r conferred whichwe were 
never purchaſed by precedent Avours,and there is an 
affection not ariſing from gratitude or groſs intereſt, 
by which 2 are attracted to each other, 
without proſpect of any other advantage than the 
pleaſure of — ſentiments, — the hope of 


17 


1 their of themſelves by the appro- 
1 ee eachother: Buri ſpontaneous fond- 
4 | 


en Fefe ee 
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neſs ſeldom riſes at the ſight of poverty, which 


every one regards with habitual contempt, and of 


which the applauſe is no more courted by vanity, 


than the countenance is ſolicited by ambition... The 
moſt generous and dilintereſted friendſhip. muſt be 
reſolved at laſt into the love of ourſelVes ; he there- 
fore whoſe reputation or dignity inclines us to con- 
fider his eſteem as a teſtimonial of deſert, wall al- 


ways find our hearts open to his endearments. We 


every day ſee men of eminence followed with all the 


1 of dependance, and courted with all 
the 


blandiſhments of flattery, by thaſe who want 
nothing from them but profeſſions of re and: 


who think themſelves liberally rewarded by a bow,, 
a ſmile or in enbractmmee 167 2 T 

4 . 1 rc © 7 * q : | 
oe ee rti etl or ills enn 
Bur thoſe: prejudices which every mind feels 
more or leſs in favour of riches, ought, like other 
opinions vhich only cuſtom and example have im 


preſſed upon us, 10 de in time ſubjeRted to ren. 


fon.. We muſt learn how to te the real 
character from extraneous adheſions and ul 
circumſtances, to conſider cloſely him whom we 
are about to adopt or to reject; to regard his in- 


elinations as well as his actions; to trace out thoſe 


virtues: which: lie torpid in the heart fbr want of 

opportunity, and thoſe vices that lurk: unſeen; by 

the abſence of temptation; that when we find 

worth faintly” ing in the ſhades” of obſcurity; 

we may let in light and ſunſſiine upon it;'andripem 

barren volition into efficacy and power. 
, r Se omg; e : 
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fusrit, non vVideatur anus. Ware 
mw Theirnujtia 72 may ſmiling concord dreſs, ee 
And Venus til the happy union bf; “. nn 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and ren 
| 2 FFF 
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T is not — — to enry thoſe with hom we 
cannot eaſily be placed in compariſon. Every 

man ſees without malevolence the progreſs of an- 
other in the tracks ef life, which — himſelf 

no deſire to tread, and hears without inclination to 

| cavils or contradiftion the renown of: thoſe whoſe 
diſtanee will not ſuffer them to draw the attention 
of mankind from his own merit. The ſailor never 


— 


— — — 


thinks it to conteſt the 1 abilities; 

nor would the Rambler, however j 1of: his re- 
2 llerbabby the ne gn 
wits at Agre or * Au be 
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WIꝰ do not = Fs rh afiritic es = any e 
tive degree of virtue, when we believe that we may 
inform you of our change of condition without 

danger of malignant faſcination ; and that when 
155 read of the marriage of, your correſpondents 
ymenæus and Tranquilla, you will join your wiſhes: 
tothoſe of their other friends for the happy event of. 
an union in which. caprioe __ ſelfihneſs h had ſo- 
little part. 


THERE is at leaſt this reaſun-why- we -ſhould be 
| lefsdeceivedi in our connubial hopes than many who- 
b lama flates tat we have * 


3 


ess eee 


42 
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minds to form no unreaſonable expectations, nor vi- 
tiated our fancies in the ſoft hours of courtihrp; with 
viſions of felicity which human power cannot be- 
ſtow, or of nerfection which human virtue cannot 
attain. That impartiality with which we endeavoured 
to inſpeR the manners of all whom we have known 
was never ſo much overpowered by our paſſion, but 
that we diſcovered” ſome faults and weakneſſes in 
— other; — ——— 2 gar that 
as there are advantages to be e in marriage, 
there are inconveniencies . to be endured : | 
and that, together with confederate intellects md | 
auxiliar virtues," we muſt find different opinions and 
oppolite inelinationsẽsgs In 900 
- 1 oat $533 4456 3-04 role MAR 7164.37 30 
Wx however flatter ourſelves, for 
tered by himſelf as well as by other: y e 
marriage, that we are eminently qualified to give 
_ J — — Our birth is — — re- 
markable diſparity as can give either an opportuni 
of inſulting the other with turn omni f 
lendid alſiances, or of calling in — —— any dome- 
ick controverſy the overbearing aſſiſtance of po- 
erful relations. Our fortune was "equally ſuitable, 
ſo that we meet without any of thoſe obligations 
which always produce reproach or ſuſpicion of re: 
proach, which, though they may be forgotten in the 
ieties of the firſt month, no delicacy will always 
preſs, or of which the ſuppreſſion muſt be con- 
ered as a new favour, to be repaid by tameneſs 
and ſubmiſſion, till 2 takes the place of love, 


and the deſire of pleaſing degenerates by degrees 
into the fear af off ending EY 
. & 2 | | LOT REAR 43 *L. ! £3 IF | {XN 5 


Tun ſettlements cauſed no delay; for we did not 
truſt our affairs to the negociation of wretches who 


would have paid their court by multiplying 4A 


lations. Tranguilla ſcorned to detain any part of her 
fortune from him into-whoſe hands ſhe delivered up 
her perſon; and Hymenizus thought no it of baſenels 


more 


3 ue RAM BL E R. Neue 
n enſlaves his wife hy her 
own generoſity, who by marrying without a jointure 
Copdemns her wo 5 thy 1 7 omen and ca- 
and at 0 8 11 ity t 
EBT, the indiſcretion of her * — | 
him to withhold. He therefore . oo on the 
common terms the erde, viuch'any other woman 
might Raf brou l im, — 9 all the exu- 
3 or excellencies 
ahh hehe yok cr ama only in Trun- 


en Rino DIC +-bas . 
Pn did not paſs the wacks gs TAP: like thoſe 
__ conſider nota how as taking the oiled oe 


of pleaſure, and reſolve not to quit the bow] with- 
ak W who, know themſelves about to ſet 
J, and endeayour to loſe theis their 
1 8 danger in So ebriety of perpetual amuſe- 
—.— . whirl round the gvlph before the they ſink. 


ten ted, a, medical axiom, 
e ee t not tobe, waſted in health. 
mn — however our eyes may yet ſparkle, 


— our hearts bound at the e of each aue 
the time of lifleflneſs. and: „ of 
diſcontent muſt come at laſt, £4 which we thall 
e driven for relief to ſhews and. recreations; that 
the uniformity of life muſt be ſometimes. diverſified, 3 
the vacuities of converſation ſometimes ſupplied. 
e — in the 2 ge Long have — of 


come va * 
ſweetneſs ad he ghtlineſs, wu} — irritate the 1 E 


petites, ang again ſparkle in the . 


Fer at tr 
whom authority Avarice 
unites "Imoſt without their, conſent in their: early 
ava > they haue amet oycany-e of 
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reflection, or collected materials for mutual enter- 
tainment. Such we have” 6ften Teen riſing in the 
morning to cards, and retiring in the afternoon ts 
doſe; wheld happineſs was celebrated by their neigh- 
bours, becauſe they happened to grow rich by par- 
ſimony, and to be kept quiet by inſenſibility, and 
agreed to eat and to ſleep together. en egen 
11:13 7 24 2 STENT eines 1 en 4 
W have both mingled with the world; and are 
therefore no ſtrangers to the faults and virtues, che 
deſigns and competitions, the hopes and fears of our 
cotemporaries. We have both amuſed our leiſure 
with books, and can therefore recount the events 
of former times, or cite the dictates of 'ancient wiſ- 
dom. Every occurrence furniſhes us with ſome hint 
which one or the other can improve, and if itſhould 
happen that memory or imagination fail us, we can 
retire to no idle or unimproving ſolitudmmee. 
Sanne eee ennie are.. * 


Tov our characters beheld at à diſtance, x? 

' hibit this general reſemblance, yet a nearer inſpection 

diſcovers ich a diſſimilitude of our hubitades and 

ſentiments,” as leaves each ſome peculnr advantages, 

and affords that concordia diſcors, that fuitable diſ- 

agreement which is always neceſſary to intellectual | 

harmony. There may be a total diverſity of ideas - 4 

which admits no participation of the ſame delight, 9 

and there may likewiſe be ſuch a conformity of no- 

tions, as leaves neither any thing to add to the de- 

ciſions of the other. With fuch contrariety there 

can be no peace, with ſuch ſimilarity there can be no 

pleaſure. Our reaſonings, though often formed up- 

on different views, terminate generally in the ſame 

concluſion. Our thoughts, like rivulets ifluing from 

diſtant ſprings, are each impregnated in its courſe 

with various mixtures, and tinged by infuſions un- 

known to the other, yet at laſt eaſily unite into one 
ſtream, and purify themſelves by the gentle efferv e. 

cence of contrary qualities. I hea 
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Ius benefits we receive in — — — 

we converſe without reſerve, 

thing to conceal. We have no debts to — ond by by 

| cepfible deductions from avowed expences, no 

_ to ad indulged'by the private ſublerviency of 

a favoured ſervant, 2 interviews with yi hood 


relations, no intelligence with ſpies * upon 
each other. We conſidered marriage as the moſt 


—— a ſtate from 
EL ment are do be bahiſhed 


for ever, and in which rr 1 
e eme 


Tur impetuous vi vivaci 


— * a had 4 
of defire, which the firſt ſight — pleaſure naturally 
2 have long ceaſed to hurry us into irregu- 
arity and vehemence; and experience has ſhewn us 
that few gratifications are too valuable to be — 
ced to complaiſance. We have thought it conve- 
| e from the fatigue of pleaſure, and now 


only 999 | 


N 1 entered in our choice by mutual 
approbation, — in our reſolution ron by mutual 
encouragement, and n n. —— mu- 
eee * 1 0 


„ da, Mr. Rambler, is our — $a of life, 2 
proſpect which as it is beheld with more attention, 
_ to open moxe extenſive happineſs, and ſpreads 
4 T. ees into the boundleſs regions of eternity. 
Rel all our prudenee has been vain, and we are 
doomed to give one inſtance more of the uncertain- 
ty of human diſcernment, we ſhall comfort our- 
elves amidſt our diſappointments, that we were 
not betrayed but by ſuch deluſions as caution could 
not eſcape, ſinee we ſought e only in the 
| W "_- nee 
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Front prima mltas, rara mens intelligit 8 


Qued interiore con didit cura angus. PHADSS 


The tinſel glitter, and the ſpeeious mien, 
Delude the molt ; fe pry behind the ſc ene. 


Tt has been obſerved by Boileau, that a mean 
or common thought expreſſed in pompous dic- 
tion, generally pleaſes more than a new or noble 
<« ſentiment delivered in low and vulgar language; 
<« becauſe the number is greater of - thoſe whom 
„ cuſtom has enabled to judge of words, than 

_ © whom ſtudy has qualified to examine things.“ 


THis ſolution might ſatisfy, if ſuch only were 
offended with meanneſs of expreſſion as are unable 
to diſtinguiſh propriety of thought, and to- ſeparate 
propoſitions, or images from the: vehicles by which 
they are conveyed to the underſtanding. t this 
kind of diſguſt is by no means confined to the igno- 
rant or ſuperficial; it operates uniformly and uni- 
verſally upon readers of all claſſes; 8 
however profound or abſtracted, perceives himſelf 


| oF 
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5 irreſiſtibly alienated by low terms; they who pro- 
= feſs the moſt zealous -adherence to truth are forced 
7 to admit that ſhe owes part of het charms to her 7 
v. ornaments, and loſes much of her power over the 
4 ſoul, when ſhe appears diſgraced by à dreſs uncouth 
* or ill- adjuſted. mow ine 1.203308 
45. Wee. E | 
re Wx are all: offended by low terms, but are not 
d diſguſted alike by the ſame poſitions, becauſe 
= we do not all agree to cenſure the ſame terms as 

| low. No word is naturally or intrinſically meaner 
+ than another ; or opinzon —— of words, as of 


mY other things arbitrarily and capriciouſly eſtabliſhed, 
3 depends wholly upon accident and cuſtom, The 
| cot> 


— 
* 7 
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cottager thinks thoſe apartments ſplendid and 
Cious, which an inhabitant” of palaces: will d ſpit 
for their inelegance; and to bn who has p 
moſt of his hours with the delicate and polite, many 
expreſſions will ſeem ſordid, which another, equally 
akute: may hear without offence; but a mean term 
never fails, to diſpleaſe him to whom it 7 
mean, as. poverty is certairty and invariably deſpi- 
fed, thou h he who is poor in the 4 80 a lome, 
may: by cher ere d eee F 


8 —— — by the opening to which 
1 pac are applied, or the general character of them 
ho uſe them; and the diſguſt which they produce, 
ariſes from the revival of thoſe images with which 
they are commonly united. Thus If, in the moſt | 
ſolemn diſcourſe, a phraſe happens to occur which 
has beer ſucceſsfully. employed in ſome ludicrous 
narrative, the graveſt auditor ſinds it difficult to re- 
frain from laughter, When — 0 who are not pre- 
poſſeſſed by the ſame acciden ociation, are ut- 
6 terly unable to gueſs the reaſon of his merriment. 
Words which convey ideas of dignity in one age, 
are baniſhed from elegant writing or converſation 
in another; becauſe they are in time debaſed by vul- 
gar mouths, and can be no lo er heard without * 
err — of nt en 


„Wir Mackbethis enen himſelf; in Ge ber- 

. e f ſtabbing his / Ain; he breaks out 

#enqotions-ints: A 1 W e a mur. 
„„ thick night! 


And pall thee in the dung 5 oke of hell, | 
16 hat my keen knife ſee not the wound it —— ; 
Nor heav' WM 3 (hi 1 of . 

; e cle! 
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coołs in the meaneſt employments; 
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In this paſſage is exerted all the force f poetry, 


that force which calls ne powers into being, which 


— ſentiment, and animates matter; 1 mn 
aps ſearce man now /peruſes it without ſome 


iſturbance of his attention from the counteraction 
a the words to the ideas. What can be more 


dreadful than to implore the preſence of night, in- 
veſted not in common obſcurity, but in the-ſmoke 


of hell? Vet the efficacy of this invocation is de- 


{troyed by the inſertion of an epithet now ſeldom 
heard but in the ſtable, and dun night may come or 
go without any-other notice than contempt. KEYS 


Ir we ſtart into raptures when ſome hens of the 
Iliad tells us that deu dura, his lance rages with 
eagerneſs to deſtroy; if we are alarmed at the terror 
of the ſoldiers commanded by Cæſar to hew down 
ie th ue ul eaded, ſays Lucan, leſt the 


axe aimed at 6” GE. THOU fly- back upon the 
ſtriker, 
n r ona nr — 1 7 FA 
i ages a 77 pf 42 on” 
In fun credebaut reditaris membre ſecures; . gts 
None dares with impious ſteel the ws read, 
warrants — ſtroke 0 


we canned ih bat (ympathilſe Sic the — aped of 


a wretch about to murder his maſter, his friend, his 
benefactor, who ſuſpects that the weapon wilt re⸗ 
fuſe its office, and back from the breaſt which 
to violate. Vet this ſentiment is 
e name of an inſtrument uſed by 


— 

we do not immediately conceive that any crime ot 

importance is to be med with a 22 or who 

does not, at laſt, from the lon er habit of yn vt 

knife with fordid _ roy longed rather than 

terror 2 N 0 
Wit <6 
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MACRBETH proceeds to wiſh, in the mad. 
— of guilt, that the inſpection of heaven may be 


intercepted, and that he may in the involutions of 
infernal darkneſs eſeape the eye of providence. 


This is the utmoſt extravagance of determined 


this is ſo debaſed by two unfortu- 


wickedneſs ; 
Eg I endeavour to impreſs on 


nate words, 


my reader the energy of the ſentiment, I can ſcarce 
check my y been, when the expreflion forces 1t= 


ſelf upon my mind; for who, without ſome relaxa- 
tion of his gravity, can hear 1 the 3 oe guilt 
Peeping — a blanket © + 15 y b 


THESE imperfections of diction are leſs A 


| to the reader, as he is leſs acquainted with common 


uſages; th are therefore v olly imperceptible to 
1 — learns our lan 4 from books, 
agd will-ftrike a ſolitary ere rag > forcibly 
Gang modihindy. Ped. 


AMONG the numerous neo that moſt © concur 
to complete an author, few-are of more importance 
than an early entrance into the living world. The 
ſeeds of knowledge may be planted in ſolitude, but 
muſt be culti in publick. Argumentation may 


de taught in . and theories formed in retire- 


ment, but the artifice of embelliſhment, and the 
Cover of — can 45 3 _ wy 2 
converſe. 


acquaintance with ate enn * 
ae e elegance is neceſſary — for other 
Tbe injury that grand imagery ſuffers 


from — language, perſonal merit may fear 


from rudeneſs and indelicacy. When the fucceſs of 
Fneas depended on the — of the 4 upon 
whoſe coaſts he was driven, his celeſti 
thought him not ſufficiently ſecured againſt rejection 
6 Ty Fiery or bravery, but WN him be the 
3% | os 


— 


uy 
; - 


fires, for his. writings or himſelf, what none can 
reaſonably contemn, the favour of mankind, muſt 


ible : as well as uſe Many * ak of neglect 
who never tried to attract re t cannot be ex- 
ected that the patrons of ſcience or virtue ſhould 
be ſolicitous to diſcover excellencies which they 
who poſſeſs them ſhade and diſguiſe. © Few have 
„abilities ſo much needed by the reſt of the world as 


so be careſſed on their own terms; and be that wilt 


It {Wot condeſcend to recommend himſelf by external 
embelliſhments, muſt ſubmit to the fate of juſt ſenti- 
nents meanly expreſſed, and be ridiculed and for- 
zotten before he is underſtood. | | 


eee eee eee 000 
Nong. 169. Toxsp x, October 295 1751, 77 
Nee an ae, nec demorſes mean piatgtvs. 


No blood from bitten nails, thoſe poems drew; 
ce But churn'd, like * from the lips they-flew.” © 
— A. Baro. 
— ATURAL hiſtorians ale, that-wiiatever: 
5 is formed for long duration arrives ſlowly to 
he Ir maturity. Thus the firmeſt timber is of tardy 
growth, and animals generally exceed each other in 


longevity in proportion to . time F detween mr 


Taz fans obſervation may 1. extended & 55 


er they pleaſe at fuſt by flowery 
bread in the ſun- ſhine of temporary can 
dom endure the change of ſeaſons, but periſh at 
de firſt blaſt of criticiſm, or froſt of neglect. When 


helles was reproached with the paucity of his 
| ons; Mat the * 
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interview with preternatural beauty, Whoever de- 


add grace to ſtren an and make his thoughts agree- 


nception/ and ir birth. Hts! | . 


pg of the mind. Haſty tom ons, how-: 


46 The R AMB L R. Ne 169; 
retouched his pieces, he condeſcended to make no 
other anſwer, than chat he painted for perpetuity, ., 


CIR SHRIBIIRIO nene nenen 
- No. vanity, can more; juſtly incur. contempt and 
indignation, than that Which boaſts of 'neg igence 
and hurry. For who can bear with patience the 
writer who claims ſuch ſuperiority to the reſt of his 
ecies, as to imagine that mankind are at leiſure 
attention to his extemporary ſallies, and that po- 
ſterity will repoſite his caſual effuſions among the 
treaſures of ancient wWiſdſo mmm 


ts 9145 eee atari o ie 
Mx have ſometimes appeared of ſuch tranſcen-⸗ 
dent abilities, that their {lighteſt and moſt curſory. MI 
performances excel all that labour and ſtudy can en- 
able meaner intellects to compoſe; as there are re- 
_ gions of which the ſpontaneous products cannot be 
| alle Fin other ſoils by-cate and culture. But it 
is no leſs dangerous for any mam to place himſelf 
ip this rank of underſtanding, and fancy that he is 1 
youne to N oy hay oy to — 
the cares of huſbandry, and expect from his groun 
the bloſſoms of Aras ne 147 


: 


(nene ; | 4 J 
THE greateſt part of thoſe who -congratulate : 
themſeldes upon their intellectual dignity; and uſum M © 
the privileges of genius, are men whom only them- ro 
ſelves would ever have marked out as enriched: by f e 
uncommon liberalities of nature, or entitled to-ve- WM *" 
ee _ Remi tag _— terms. This > *s 

or of confidence is uſually! among thoſe, who 
having not enlarged their notions by books or con- Ne 
verſation, are per ſũnded by the pattiality Which we whi 
. all feel in our oven favour, that they have g eachec Fro 
the ſummit of excellence, becauſe they diſcerf s 


none higher than themſelves; arid who acquieſce in 
5 3 RynE occur, becauſe their ſcanti 
neſs of knowledge allows them little choice, and 
tbe narrowneſs of theit views affords them nd 
— 1 8 N 11 
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human induſtry! has from the firſt ages been vainly 
toiling to approach.> They ſee 4 little, Ss. 
that there is nothing beyond their. of viſion, 
= ir Patuecos of Spain, who inhabited 4 ſmall 
, conceived the ſurroundi mountain to be 
— oundaries of the world. proportion as 
perfection is more diſtinctiy conceived, the pleaſure 
of contemplating our own ' performances Will be 


who moſt deſerve praiſe, are often afraid t —9 
favour of their own performances; ; they, Low 


cn” with anxiety and terror the determination of the 
ory publick. | * s one Wo ye 7 15 but neuer 
en- 2 fel. Ar 2 

re- * F i 5 12 1 7741. 1 | 
wy Ir has often beet 88 whty, notwith 

UL 1 | ng ths advances of latter ages in ſeience, this, . 
fe! ſtance which the infuſion of ſo many new ideas 


has given we we ſtill fall below 15 ancients in the 
art of compoſition. Some 1 of their ſuperiority 


ound may be juſtly aſcribed Kage: races of their lan- 


"I age, from which the molt o ithed of the preſent, 
late M Lpean tongues, fort Fr ir more br bar baroug, 
1 5 wm ongge advanta might 


mere priori itch put't 9 in 10 ſlenon 
55 the nol nab Aue and left. us nothing but 
* 2 tition c or 1 Tonceits. But the e greater 


EH Fade TER Have been the re. 
we ny; of nods and labour. Their ſenſe of human 
2 weakneſs, confined them commonly to 7. r 


viich their knowledge of the extent f (C1 
Eee them 15 proteins ph dh 
gen if 1 wy! r 36 rafts 591 20 Pert arte 
Amowe' the writers of antiquity, Thimamber no 

«cept: $tatins; who yeritures to mention the 8 
waeren of his wHitings, cither 25 an extenuntion. 

f his 1 0 or a alias facility. 


12 e 


leſſened; it may therefore be obſerved, that they 


much is ſtill wanting to their completion,” and wait | 


id. 


Bean, 3 
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: Statins, when he conſidered himſelf as a candidate 
for eee r attention un- 
— 3 all his . and indi 


C4 rn poems, 
3 2 oy 


Ma * _ * 


T | . 
a 5 4 15 8 p at 
2 4 Sy- 


* - Pha with en 0 al my ws. N. | 
N length af Peach . 9 + TY . 4. 


or, ID Tadead ng is en 
the imperfection * by cog f . his 
want bo leiſure to woll ien 45 an addition to his 
: 2 and was ſo far from en eviſals 
rf n that at his. eparture 
fie from, Ron ed bo Seen wa which 
9 I a DO 
could not hope fo ae, 8 e "RR 
"Ip ſres Yor often to have e happened. that the 
e writer af ited to Teplitation in verſe and ol, 
and of thoſe few that attempted ſuch div 
excellence; I EY Is not that even one — 
Contrary ch s they neyer imagined a ſingle 
mind able e d therefore no man is re- 
corded to uave und N 13 OF ane of 
dramatick Uck poetry. 7 


WHAT they had ad written ae did: not venture 
in their firſt fondneſs to thruſt into the world, but 
conſidering the ſending forth inconſiderately that 
which cannot be recalled, deferred the ubliche , 
if not nine wo ering to the een of Ho- 


Sex 2 5 cool 47 Rey rap- 
tures of invention, e glare nov 
e to die the Judgment. OY 
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Tux ere in thoſe days no De 
writers; multa dies, & multa litura, much time, and 

man raſures, were conſidered as indiſpenſable rer 
laſting praiſe has been yet diſeovered, may be con- 
jectured from the blotted manuſcripts of Milton now 
remaining, and from the tardy emiſſion of Pope's 
compoſitions, delayed more than once: till the in- 


+ To him, whoſe iy. aj 
: 


pendant ima 
verſation ſup 
intermiſſion of the fatigue of thinking enables the 
mind to collect new force, and make new excur- 
ſons. But all thoſe benefits come too late for him, 
who when he was: weary with labour, ſnatched at 
the recompence, and gave his work to his friends 
and his enemies, as ſoon as impatience and pride 
perſuaded him to conclude it. 


Oxx of the moſt pernicious effects of haſte, is 
obſcurity. He that teems with a quick ſuoceſſion of 
ideas, and perceives how one ſentiment produce 
another, eaſily believes that he can clearly expreſs” 
what he ſo — compretuandt he ſeldom ſul- 
pects his thoughts of embarraſment while he pre- 
erves in his own memory the ſeries of connection, 
or his diction of 8 while only one ſenſe is 
preſent to his mind. 1 if — has been Aged 
on an abſtruſe or complicated argument, he wil 
Vol. IV. D 2 find, 


— 
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find, when he has a while withdrawn his mind, and 


returns as a new reader to his work, that he. has 
only a conjectural glimpſe of his on meaning, and 
that to explain it to thoſe whom he deſires to in- 
ſtruct, he muſt open his ſentiments, Prod pe. his 
method, and alter ur hae; gangacng tort Lover 


A0rtonratd lore always. ſifer 8 —— 


Gan, from which only abſence can ſet them free; 
and every man o be to reſtore himſelf to the full 
exereiſe of his — before he does that which 
he cannot do improperly, N e his ho- 
n 1 E 5: N 
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AM one of thofe 1 from ings 9 
that melt at the ſight of all other miſery, think 
it meritorious to withhold relief; one whom the ri- 
gour of virtuous indignation doors to fuffer with- 
out" complaint; and periſh without regard; and 
whom I myſelf have formerly inſulted in the pride 
of reputation and fecurity of 1 innocence. 


IAN een rently; but my i (lather makes 
Gene with more children than 5 could decently 
ſupport. A wealthy relation, as he travelled from 
London to his country ſeat, condeſcending to make 
him a viſit, was touched with compaſſion of his nar- 
=o 8 and reſolved to eaſe him of part of his 

the care of a child upon himſelf. 
DAE oy one — © and ambition on the other, were 


too powerful for parental A 
1 1028) 


— 


% 


Te 
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mily paſſed in review. before him, that he might 
make his choice., I was then ten, years old 
without knowing for hat purpoſe, I Was led to 
my great couſin, . 1 recon | 
{elf by my beſt courteſy 2525 7 wont top ng, 
told the laſt ſtory that E had rol f 257 
deared myſelf by my —— 


his reſolution to adopt me, a, th hoe wk 
his on daughters. N . vin emen, 

nin 3 5101 1 go 44 
att 


My parents felt the . 
thoug ht r foe 2 tears 
dropp 4 but wi ſoen.; They gon 


ey 
not. 


without that Kale eſtimation — the value of wealth 


which pover 
I was ral aiſed to 


me, and to he 


tinuedalways produces, that 
igher I ive 
more ample fortune t ey 
could hopes 2 mother ſold ſome of her or- 
naments _ dreſs A — as — 
cure me from contempt at m arrival; an 
when ſhe diſmiſſed me TID me to her babe 
with an embrace. n {till }fegl eel; gave me ſome 
precepts of piety which, however neglected, I have 
not forgotten and uttered prayers for my final hap-- 
pineſs, of Which I have Sener, bee that 
they will at laſt be OI inen n URN 
E D none 
My ters envied my ney fnery, 225 ſeemed not 
much to regret? aratron; my fa FC 
ed me to with-a kind of chearful 
ndergaſeg and * very ſhort — 1 Was tranſ- 
ported to ſplendid apartments, a luxurious 
table, and en familiar to ſho to ou noiſe and Wen 


Ix three years m — tid, having. 
ed a bleſſing on — — with her laſt b 1 
had little opportunity to indulge a ſorrow wha : * 
was none to p with me, and NE, Joon 
caſed to reflect much n my loſs. My father 
turned all his care upon * other children, whom 


ſome 


mplor- 
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ſome fortunate adventures and e legacies 


enabled him, when he died four years after my 
mother, to jeave in a condition above their expes- 


tions. 10 Dt & N 191 125907 415; 3 2 oy Ne 44; 
M118 1117 boiloltu? ad 01 10 lol Ort 31. e 94 4 


1 $1005 25 Have ſliured the encreaſe of of bis 6 
bang and had bribe a portion aſſigned tne in his 
will; but my couſin! aſſuring him that all' care for 
me was needleſs, ſince he had reſolved to place me 
happily in che world, directed him to pews. my 


part amiongl my filters. r Varies ane 
| © Trvs 1 EY 1 capiralences da 
ect Being now at an age in which young 
women are initiated in company, I was no long 
to be ſupported in my former character, but at con- 
ſiderable expence; ſo that partly leſt I ſhould waſte 


{ow 1 


money, and partly leſt m = appearance might draw 
too many compliments aſſiduities, I as inſen- 
ſibly degraded 2 — my and enjoyed ſew 
privileges above the he W 
beiwins no wagen in 0. — Db 91) Ne, 
Med A; £1921 © FEE 6 Met. «ries Drin | 


1 FEET every indignity; but knew that reſent- 
ment would — my fall. 1 g wore mf 
deavoured to continue my importance by little ſer- 
vices and active oſſiciouſneſs, and — time pre- 
ſerved myſelf from! neglect by withdrawing all 
pretences to competirion, and ſtudying to pleaſe 
rather than to ſhine. But my intereſt, notwithttand- 
ing this expedient, hourly declined, and my couſin“ 
favourite maid began to exchange ane with 
me, and conſult me about the alterations of 2 caf 


6 de e FR . 


r n * 1 ** TE 


I wAs now been depreſſed, ſl though 
had ſeen mankind enough to know the neceſſity of 
outward chearfulneſs, I often withdrew to my cham- u 

ber to vent my grief, or turn my condition in m/ f. 

mind, and examine dy what means I might * 
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from perpetual mortification. At laſt, my ſchemes 
and ſorrows were interrupted by a ſudden change of 
my relation's behaviour, who one day took an occa- 
fon when we were left together in a room, to bid 
me ſuffer myſelf no longer to be inſulted, but aſſume 
the place which he always intended me to hold in 


the family. He aſſured me, that his wife's prefe- - 


rence of her own, daughters ſhould never hurt me; 
and, accompanying his profeſſions with a purſe ot 
gold, ordered me to beſpeak a rich ſuit at the mer- 
cer's, and to apply privately to him for money when 
wanted it, and inſinuate that my other friends ſup- 
plied me, which he would take care to confirm. 


Buy this 2 did not then underſtand, 
he filled me with tenderneſs and gratitude, compel- 
led me to.repoſe on him as my only ſupport, and 
produced. a neceſſity of private converſation. He 
often appointed interviews at the houſe. of an ac- 
quaintance, and ſometimes called on me with a 
coach, and carried me abroad. My ſenſe of his fa- 
vour, and the deſire of retaining it, diſpoſed me to 
unlimited complaiſance, and though 1 faw his kind- 
neſs grow every day more fond, I did not ſuffer an 

ſuſpicion to enter 9 At laſt the wretc 

took advantage of the familiaxity hich he enjo s 
as my relation, and the ſubmiſſion which he exacted 
as my benefactor; to complete the ruin of an orphan 
whom his own are n indigent, whom 
his indulgence had melted, and his authority ſub- 


dued. 


I x Now not why it ſhould afford ſubject of exul- 
tation, to everpower on any terms the reſolution, or 
ſurpriſe the caution. of a girl;. but of all the boaſters 
that deck themſelves in the ſpoils of innocence and 
beauty, they ſurely have the leaſt pretenſions to tri- 
umph, who ſubmit to owe their ſucceſs to ſome ca- 
lual influence. They * employ the graces of 


3- fancy, 


* / 
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kancy; not the force of underſtariding; in their at- 
en Its; $3 they cannot pleaſe therr vanity Wit the art 
; At their e the CT, their” Adula 
deer bens f thety ——. 3 of 
4 applaud t elves as poſtetſed 
duallties, by ich affection is attracted. 
1 They! wide no ottacles, they defeat no rivals, 
5 attack only _ who cannot _ ny (le: 
en content to 2 t any to 
eftude to gain the heart. 2052 We r 5 
14 


Mr Of Weg deſpne ble etehes nia) 
ſent acquaintance with infamy and wickedneis ena- 


Te me to number among the herocs of hery. 
Be whom their o 15 Rat oc ne de- 
ſpited, had they not been their fetyants, and — 
85 


whom beggary N have diſdainedi 
had tae not been allured by hopes of 


fhiveriog, in the ere have bene 1 


Vapo the 
fections and laid prudence A Wiley the fear of 
loſing benefits which were 5 intended, or 8Fin- 


3TRAY crime 3 Auel e he he 
1 perceived that I could not long Continue in 

_his family. I was diſtracted at the thought of the 

- reproach which I now believed inevitable. "He com- 

forted me with hopes of cluding all diſcovery, and 

often upbraided, me with the anxiety, which perhaps 

none but himfelf ſaw in my countenance; but at 

laſt mingled his aſſurances of protection and main- 

tenance with menaces of total deſertion, if in the 

moments of perturbation I ſhould ſuffer his ſecret to 

| eſcape, or endeavour to throw on him any part of 
_ wy infamy. | + 

; HUS 


" * 
* ——— 
p \ 
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Tnus the diſmal hours till my retreat could 
no 9 05 delayed. It was pretended that my wal 
lations, BAY lent for. me to a diſtant country, 
entered upon a It 
next letter. , 15 25 

n fOFa5H 
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[Nai 171% russeav, November 5 1781. 


 Tedet talt a veng mori. ieee * 
Dat j6the lun, Al lege: th "A, "_— 
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18 ELLA now ſits down to rontinue 1 2 
e e am convinced — not nine pr ar: 
more; Powe eſerv om irregularity, or 
guard e 2 from Teton. than a juſt de- 
ae 7 condition into which, the wanton 
wry herſelf, and therefore hope that my letter 
may 


& ſuſlicient, antidote. to my example... | 


Ar ER the diſtraction, hefitation'and delays which 
the timidity of guilt, e was re- 
moyed to lodgings in a diſtant part of the town, wn. | 
der one. 0 the characters commonly aſſumed upon 
ſuch accalions,. Here being, by m cixcui 
3 to ſolitude, I paſſed molt of of my hours in 
bitterneſs and anguiſh. The converſation of the 
poop with whom | was placed, was not at all ca- 
pable of engaging. m y attention. or diſpoſſeſſing the 
reigning ideas. The books . gc I NT to my 
retreat were ſuch as heightened Gr of 
myſelf; for I was not ſo far =—_ oned as tot 
voluntarily j into corruption, or endeavour to conc: 
trom my own mind the enormity of my crime. 


> 24:3 


D 4 Me 


— 


\ 


_ gabble, 
natural reaſon and early education, and the convic- 
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My relation remitted none of his fondneſs; but 
iſited me ſo often that I was ſometimes afraid leſt 
is aſſiduity ſnould expoſe him to ſuſpicion. When- 
ever he eame he found me weeping; and was there- 
fore leſs delightfully entertained? than he expected. 
After frequent expoſtulations upon the unteaſonable- 
neſs of uy ſorrow, and innumerable proteſtations 
of everlaſtin 1 wy he at laſt found that I was more 
affected ary, | g let of my innocence, than the 
inger of my fame; and that he might not be d- 
ſturbed hy my remorſe, began to lull my conſcience 
with the opiates of irreligion. His arguments were 
ſuch as my courſe of life has ſince expoſed me often 
to the neceſſity of hearing, vulgar, empty and falla- 
cious; yet they at firſt confounded me by their no- 
velty, filled me with doubt and mine and in- 
terrupted that peace which T began to feel from the 
ſincerity of my repentance, without ſubſtituting any 
other 1 55 551 1 liſtened à while to his impious 
ut its influence was ſoon bverpowered by 


tions which this new attempt gave me of his baſe- 
neſs completed my abhorrence. I have heard of 


135 barbarians, who, when tempeſts drive ſhips upon 


their coaſt, decoy them to the rocks that they may 
| mnt their Jading, and have always thought that 

yretches thus mercileſs in their depredations, ought 
to be deſtroyed by a. general inſurrection of all ſo- 
cial beings; yet how light is this guilt to the crime 
of him, who in the agitations of remorſe cuts away 


the anchor of piety, and when he has drawn aſide 


radical corruption. 


credulity from the paths of virtue, hides the light _ 
of heaven which would direct her to return. I had 
hitherto confidered him as a man equally betrayed 
with myſelf by the concurrence of appetite and op- 
portunity ; but I now ſaw with horror that he was 
contriving to perpetuate his gratification, and was 
defirous to fit me to his purpoſe by complete aud 


Ta 
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Ty floner, e yet. in my Meartr 1 
cou Ubpekk E EC amy tion, 
by thefcontin © gi; ny lon eee al 
that was nepeſſary, and 7 wk few Wedkss.congratu- 
lated me upon my eſeape from the danget which v 
had .both-expected:; with. q mu HO +1 thea 
began to gemind e his ꝓromiſe to reſtore me 
with my fame uninjured to the wor 0 He promiſed 
me in mene terms, that nothing West- 
ing which his power could add to my feed 
"ag 7 releaſe me from my conſinement.- 
knew how much my reception in the worlddepended 
upon my ſpeedy. return, and was therefore outragi- 
oully.; impatient of his delays, which IL now per- 
ccived to be. only artahices of lewdneſs, He told me, 
at laſt, with an appearance of ſorrow, that all hopes 
of reſtoration to my former ſtate Were for ever pre- 
cludedʒ that OED had diſcovered my ſecret, and 
malice divulged it; and that nothing now remained, 
but to ſeck a retreat more e where curiality: 
or aten ncne OC he blitz Eee. 
alt ab n AE Mete my * 211013 
Tax. rage, anguiſh, and celentment, whichT felt 
at this account, are not to be expreſſed. I was in 
ſo much dread of 8 and infamy, which he 
repreſented ,as..purſuing. me wich full cry that 1 
yielded mel i I Neuen hs to his/ diſpoſal, and was 
removed with a thouſand {t e e ee e 
n and dark 97 5 to another houſe 
| harrafſed him With perpetual ſolieitations for a 
ſmall annuity, that might enable me e e EE: 


country with. obſcurity. and i innocence. eib 


{hv of 10 

Tuts demand he at firſt edel with arts 

feſſions, but in time appeared offended at my impor- 

tunity and diſtruſt ; and having one day endeauour- 
ed to ſooth me with uncommon expreſſions of ten 
derneſs, when he found my diſcontent immoveable 

left me with ſome inarticulate murmurs of anger: 

271 


was pleaſed that he Was 5 laſt rouſed to ſenſi 
a | 


3 tre 


and rer tg at his next viſit, 'ho-would com- 
ply: with my requeſt, lived with ng ac 
u 0th" the money in my hands, NE 54 was #0 mu 
aſed with this“ pau ufe” oy perſecutionpthatÞ did. not 
reflect ho much 2 had eee ded the uſual 
intervals, tif I was alarmed with tie danger of 
wanting ſubſiſtence. I then ſuddenly contracted 
b expetices but was unwilling tofupplicate for aſſiſt- 
oe Neceſſ 8 ſoon overcame my mo- 
or my pride , and applied to bim by a letter, 
t Had 12 Aae. 1 Writ in terms more preſ. 
fi. but” without effect. I chen ſent an agent to 
enquire after him, who informed me, that he had 
quitted his houſe, and was gone with his fly to 
reſide for ſome time Kor his eſtate in Ireland. 


 Hownvrn ſhocked” at this abrupt e 1 
zt unwilling to believe that he could wholly 
f W on me, and e the ſale of my clothes 
I ſupported myfelf, ;expeating that every poſt would 
bring me relief. Thus I paſſed ſeven months betwgen 
hope and dejection, i in a gradual approach to pover- 
and-diftreſs, emaciated with diſcontent and be- 
wildered with uncertainty. At laſt, my landlady, 
after many hints of the neceſſity of a new lover, 
took the opportunity of my n ſearch my 
doxes, and miffing ſome of my apparel, ſeized the 
temainder for desk and led me to the door. ii? 


N. rt. 


3 . againſt le al cruelty, was vain. 
to ſupplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeleſs. ' 


went away I knew not te: and watideted about 


without any ſettled purpoſe, unacquainted with che 
uſual expedients of miſery, unqualified for laborious 
offices, afraid to meet an eye that had ſeen me be- 
fore, and hopeleſs of relief from thoſe who were 
ſtrangers to my former condition, Night came on 
in the midſt of my diſtraction, and ] ſtill continued to 
wander till the ee, of the watch obliged me to 


ſhelter myſelf in a covered paſſage. 
NexT 
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NexrT day, I procured a lodging in the backward 
garret of a mean houſe, and employed my landlady 
to enquire for a ſervice. My applications were ge- 
nerally\ rejected for want of a Character. At length, 
was received at a draper gg but when. it was 


known to my miſtreſs that I had only; um, 
and . that Liesel | 
like a thief, and without warnings manntaſe⸗ away. 
then tried ta ſupport myſulf 3 e, and by 
my landlady's recommendation, obtained a little 
work from a 2 for three weeks lived without 
repiningʒ but when my punctualit had gained me 
ſo much reputation, that I was truſſed . up a 
head of ſome, value, one of my telow-lodgers ſtole 
the lace, and I Was obliged to. fly from a proſecuy 


tion. urn ne 


ee into the ſtreets, I lived upon 
the leaſt that could ſupport me, and at 2 accom» 
modated myſelf under pent-houſes as well as I could. 
At length I became abſolutely yleſs; and hav+ 
ing ſtrolled all day without ſuſtenance, was at the 
cloſe of evening accofted by an elderly; man, with 
an invitation to a tavern. I refuſed him with heſi- 
tation; he ſeiʒæed me by the hand, and drew me into 
a neighbouring houſe, where when he ſaw. my face 
ale with hunger, and my eyes {welling with tears, 
2 ſpurned me from him, and bad me cant and whine 
in ſome other place; he for his part would take cart 
of his pockets. 5 netter at t ndl 1101 63 
| Emo ttt tor 7 HART ICE 362 Dif 

ISTU continued to ſfand in the way, having 
ſcarcely ſtrength to walk farther, when another ſoon 
addrefled me in the ſame manner. When he ſaw 


the ſame tokens of calamity, he conſiderect that 1 


might be obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore 
uickly made overtures, which I had no longer 
rmneſs to reject. By this man 1 was maintained 


boar months in penurious wickedneſs, and de, 


abandoned 
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abandoned to my former condition, from which 1 
was delivered by another keepeer. 


- In this abject ſtate J have now paſſed four years, 
the drudge of extortion and the ſport of drunkenneſs; 
_ ſometimes the property of one man, and ſometimes 
the common prey of accidental lewdneſs; at one 
time tricked up for ſale by the miſtreſs of a brothel, 
at another begging in the ſtreets to be relieved from 
hunger by w 1 neſs; without any hope in the day 
but of finding ſome whom folly or exceſs may ex- 
poſe to my allurements, and without any reflections 
at night, but ſuch as guilt and terror impreſs upon 
Ix thoſe who paſs their days in plenty and ſecu- 
rity, could viſit for an hour the diſmal receptacles to 
which the proſtitute retires from her nocturnal ex- 
curſions, and fee the wretches that lie crowded toge- 
ther, mad with intemperance, ghaſtly with famine, 
nauſeous with filth, and noiſome with diſeaſe; it 
would not be eaſy for any degree of abhorrence to 
harden them againſt compaſſion, or to repreſs the 
deſire which they muſt immediately feel to reſcue 
ſuch numbers of human beings: from a ſtate fo 


II is faid that in France they annually evacuate 
their ſtreets, and ſhip their proſtitutes and vagabonds 
to their colonies. If the women that infeſt this city 
had the ſame n eſcaping from their mi- 
ſeries, I believe very little force would be neceſſary; 
for who among them can dread any change? Many 

of us indeed are wholly unqualified for any but the 
moſt ſervile employments, and thoſe perhaps would 
require the care of a magiſtrate to hinder: them 
from following the fame practices in another coun- 
try; but others are only precluded by infamy from 
reformation, and would gladly be delivered on any 
Li ducts Bt ö terms 


* 
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terms from the neceſſity of guilt and the tyr 
chance. No place but a populous eity can afford 
opportunities for open proſtitution, and where the 
eye of juſtice can attend to individuals, thofe w 
cannot be made good may be ireftraine& from 
chief. For my part I ſhould exale at the pH Hege 
of baniſhment, and think myſelf happy in any re- 
gion that ſnould reſtore me unde in te het eſty 
and peace. 90 03 29919 If. f! 2 73% 21 Nan 
2COA-vRNE 5 Tam, Sir, K et 
n DL 110. 20. 
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MWg, 

Sept regare ſoles quaks im, Priſce, futur 

Si fam loeuples ; ſimque repente:; potens;\ ro 
Quemquain pofſe putas mores narrare gusuroß ? 

Die mibi, fi: al tu leo, quali erisi. 5 Maar. 
Priſcus, you've often alk d me how Ig Ee, n 
Shou'd fate at once both wealth and hondut gie. 
What ſoul his future conduct can foreſee: ? 
Tell me what ſort of lion you wow be. F. Lk wis. 


TJOTHING has been longer obſerved, than 
N that a change of fortune cauſes a change of 
manners; and that it is difficult to conjecture from 
the conduct of him whom we ſee in a low condition, 
how he would act, if wealth and power were put 
into his hands. But it is generally agreed, that Rur 
men are made better by affluence or exaltation ; 
and that the powers of the mind, when they are un- 
bound and expanded by the ſun-ſhine of felicity, 
more frequently luxuriate into follies, than bloſſom 
into goodneſs. 1 875 . 


Many obſervationshave concurred toeſtabliſh this 
opinion, and it is not likely ſoon to become obſolete,” 


oo \ Or < 


Wil- 


\ "—_— — — — Oo — 


% 
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for 2 e — — — to revive it. The great- 
er part of mankind are corrupt in every conditi 
differ in high and in Ar a 
have more or fewer opportunities of- gratifying their 
defires, or as they are more or leſs reſtrained by hu- 
man cenſures. Many vitiate their principles in the 
acquiſition of riches; and who can wonder that what 
is gained by fraud and extortion is enjoyed with ty- 
ranny and exceſs? _ mn ths ee: ove] Br 
VET I am willing to believe that the depravation 
of the mind by external advantages, though cer- 
tainly not uncommon, yet approaches not fo nearly 
to-univerſality, as ſome have aſſerted in the bitter- 
neſs of reſentment, or heat of declamation. 


| WHoEveR riſes above thoſe who once pleaſed 
themſelves with equality, will have many maleyo- 
lent gazers at his eminence. Fo pain ſooner than 
others that which all purſue with the ſame ardour, 
and to which all imagine themſelves entitled, will 
for ever be a crime. When thoſe who ſtarted with 
us in the race of life, leave us ſo far behind, that 
we have little hope to overtake them, we revenge 
our diſappointment by remarks on the arts of ſup- 
plantation by which they gained the advantage, or 
on the folly and arrogance with which they poſſeſs 
it. Of them, whoſe riſe we could not hinder; we 
folace ourſelves by prognoſticating the fall. 


Ix is impoſſible for human purity not to betray 
to an eye thus ſharpened by malignity, ſome Rains 
which lay concealed and unregarded while none 
thought it their intereſt to diſcover them; nor can the 
moſt circumſpect attention or ſteady rectitude, eſcape 
blame from cenfors, who have no inclination to 
approve. Riches therefore perhaps do not ſo oſten 
produce crimes as incite accuſers. 
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Tu common charge againſt thoſe who riſe 
above their original condition, is that of pride. It 
is certain, that ſucceſs naturally confirms us in a fa- 
vourahle opinion of our own abilities. Scarce any 
man 18 Sig to allot to accident, friendſhip, and 
a thouſand cauſes which concur in every event with- 
out human contrivance or 2 the part 
which they may juſtly claim in his advancement. 
We rate ourſelves by our fortune rather than dur 
virtues, and exorbitant claims are | 
by imaginary merit. But captiouſneſ 
are Hkewiſe eaſily offended, and to him who ſtu- 
diouſly looks for an affront, every mode of beha- 
viour will ſupply it; freedom will be rudeneſs, and 
reſerve ſullenneſs; mirth will be negligence, and 
ſeriouſneſs formality: When he is received with ce- 


remony, diſtance and reſpect are inculcated; if he 
is treated with familiarity, he concludes himſelf in- 
ſulted by condeſcenſions. HET . 


Ir muſt however be confeſſed chat as all ſudden 
changes are dangerous, a 3 tranſition from po- 
verty — — ens =_ . — with fafe- 
ty. He that has long lived within leaſures, 
which he could not reach, will need more —— 
mon moderation, not to loſe his reaſon in un- 


bounded riot, when they are firſt put into his 


power. en 200 i 

Every poſſeſſion is endeared by novelty; ry 
gratification is exaggerated by deſire. It is di —. 
not to 1 2e ape is late ly gained above its real 
value; it is im le not to annex greater happi- 
neſs to that condition from which we are unwilling- 


ly excluded, than nature has qualified us to obtain. 


or this reaſon, the remote inheritor of an unex- 
pected fortune, may be generally diſtinguiſhed from 


thoſe who are enriched in the common courſe! of li- 


neal deſcent, by his greater haſte to enjoy his _ 
: Es Fas y 
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by the finery of his dreſs, the pomp of his equipa e 
| the ſplendor of his furniture, and the Juxury of his 


A THOUSAND things which familiarity:diſcovers 
to be of little value, have power for a time to ſeize 
the imagination. A Virginian king, when the Eu- 
1 had fixed a lock on his door, was ſo delight- 

to find his ſubjects admitted or excluded with ſuch 
facility, that it was from morning to evening his 
whole employment to turn the key. We among 
whom locks and keys have been longer in uſe, are 
incliried to laugh at this Ametican amuſement; yet I 
doubt whether this paper will have a ſingle reader 
that may not apply the ſtory to himſelf, and recollect 
ſome hours of his life in Which he has been equally 
. by the tranſitory charms of trifling 


* 4 
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Sou indulgence is due to him whom a happy gale 


of fortune has ſudden rg e into new regions, 


where unaccuſtomed luſtre dazzles his eyes; ind un- 
taſted delicacies ſolicit his appetite. Let him not be 
conſidered as loſt in hopeleſs degeneracy, though he 
for a while forgets the regard due to others, to in- 
dulge the contemplation of himſelf, and in the ex- 
travagance of his firſt raptures expects that his eye 
ſnould regulate the motions of all that approach 
him, and his opinion be received as deciſive and 
oraculous. His intoxication will give way to time; 
the madneſs of joy will fume e e away; 
the ſenſe of his inſufficiency will ſoon return; he 
will remember, that the co-operation of others is 
neceſſary to his happineſs, and learn to conciliate 
their regard by reciprocal beneficence. 1 6 


a THERE is, at leaſt, one conſideration which ought 
to alleviate - our cenſures of the powerful and 


guilt 


* 


rich. To imagine them chargeable with all the 
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guilt and folly of their own actions, is to be ve. 
little acquainted with the word. 


| De Fa lu pouvoir vous ignore. ['ywreſſe, | MN a 4 
Et du lache flate ur la woix enchanteraſſe. 
Thon haſt not known the giddy whirls of fate, 
Nor ſervile flatteries which enchant the great. 
18. fl N54 en 148 Miſs A. W. 


Ax that can do much good or harm, will not find 
many whom ambition or cowardice will ſuffer to be 
fincere. While we live upon the level with the reſt 
of mankind, we are reminded of our duty by the 
admonitions of friends, and reproaches of enemies; 
but men who ſtand in the higheſt ranks of ſociety, 
ſeldom hear of their faults; if by any accident an 

probrious:clamour” reaches their ears, flattery is 

ways at hand to pour in her opiates, to quiet con- 
viction and obtund remorr gde. 


6 WL ELIES 7 4 iS! TY Hon MM Wis . 3 421 } 
FAvouR is ſeldom gained but by conformity in 
vice. Virtue can without nce, and con- 


liders herſelf as very little obliged by countenance 
and approbation; but vice, ſpiritleſs and timorous, 

ſeeks = ſhelter of crouds, and ſupport of confede- 
racy. The ſycophant, therefore, neglects the gaod 
qualities of his patron, and N all his art on 
his weakneſſes and follies, regales his reigning va- 
nity, -or ſtimulates his prevalent deſires. . 


VIRrux is ſufficiently difficult with any circum- 
ſtances, but the difficulty is encreaſed when reproof 
and advice are frighted away. In common lif 

reaſon and conſcience have only the appetites an 

paſſions to encounter; but in higher ſtations, they 
muſt oppoſe artifice and adulation. He, therefore, 
that yields to ſuch temptations, cannot give thoſe 
who loc upon his miſcarriage much reaſon for ex- 
ultation, ſince few can juſtly preſume that from 
the ſane ſnare they ſhould have been able to eſcape, 
6 UMB., 
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"Nui! 15. ToznAt, Nevnber 14, l. 
Quo nrtus, quo ferat error? d | Hos. 
Now fay, where virtue ſtops, Tn map 


'* , tinued;: Fl 
A Er or poſture, long contimudy wil 


lkewiſe is crip Ae and contracted by perpetual ap- 
plication to the Llama ſet of ideas. Je: is — to gueſs 
che trade of an artizan by his knees, his fingers, or 

his ſhoulders; and there are ſew among men of the 
more liberal profeſſions, whoſe minds do not carry 
the brand of their ealling, or wheſe convexſation 
does not quickl EE 


nen 210 33 1 Dan! ite, 154 | 

Au 22 it zelten e 105 1664 11h 
Fund Nettes ueber as great uſe, in 

the- hoſtility which every part of mankind 


2 . — the reft to furnith inſults and ſar- 
— ine art has its dialect, uncouth and un- 
; whom cuſtom bas not reconciled to 
Its — and which therefore. becomes; ridiculous 
* e n 5 ee, 
c 1! (9 Nur 1% 
en general reproach with which A na 
| benges the fuperctliouſreſs! of learning, is that of 
| pom a-cenſure which every man; incurs, who 
| time the misfortune to talk to thoſe who 
cannot 252 him, EYE which the: modeſt 
and timorous are ſometimes frighted from the diſ- 
play of their e and 5 n of their 
On MINI FINS Ty * 


Nn Ae fe 1 js ſo formidable to young 
men when they firſt ſally from their colleges, and is 
ſo liberally — by thoſe who mean to boaſt 
their elegance of education, eaſineſs of manners, and 
. knowledge of the world, that it ſeems to require 
particular conſideration; fince perhaps if it were 
once underſtood, many a heart might be freed: wa 
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painful appreticaſigns, as and ñ Dunz a tongue Gives 


om eee 51 Ids 15 775 | 
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Prnawu AU is the unſeaſonatlle-oftentation of 
learning. It may be diſcovered either in the choice 
of a ſubje&,” or in the manner of treating it. He 
is undoubtedly: guilty of y, who when he 
has made himſelf maſter of ſome abſtruſe and uncul- 
tivated part of knowiedge, obtrudes is remarks 
and diſcoveries upon thoſe whom he believes unable 
to judge of his proficiency;/ and from whom'as he 
cannot fear re 5 „ee 


pet applauſe, tow 1 0 14007 _ ing my 
fe: 1 19212 unt 
To- this error this Seder eines bead, 
by the natural recurrence of the mind to its co 


mon employment, by the er. which every mun 
receives from the recollection of pleaſing images, 
and/the'defire' of dwelling! upon — ren on which 
he knows himſelf able to But 
becauſerwerare ſeldom fo far prejudiced in — of 
each other, as to ſearch out for palliations, this fail= 
ure of politeneſs 1 is imputed alway 5 Vanity; and 

the harmleſs collegiate, ho, pe en- 
tertainment and inſtruction, or at work only" ſpoke 
without ſuſhoient reflection upon the character of His 
hearers, is cenſured av N or overbearing, and 
eager to extend his reno wn, in contempt of the con- 

venience offocietys and the laws of converſation. * | 


ALL diſcourſe of Which We cannot e is 
not only an irkſome uſurpation of the time ks, 
to pleaſure and entertainment, but, What never 
fails to excite very keen teſentment, an inſolent aſa 
ſertion of ſuperiority, and a triumph over lefs en 
lightened anderftancngs The nem is there< 
tore, not only heard with wearineſs, but mali nity; 
and thoſe who conceive themſelves inſulted by his 
knowledge, never fail to tell wien «crimony how 
injudiciouſly i it was-exerted. n _ 
O. 
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To avoid this dangerous imputation, ſcholars 
ſometimes diveſt themſelves with too much haſte. of 
their academical formality, and in their endeavours 
to accommodate their notions and their ſtile to com- 
mon conceptions, talk rather of any thing than of 


that which they underſtand, and fink into inſipidity 
of ſentiment and meanneſs of expreſſion. 


Turn prevails among men of letters an opinion, 
that all appearance of ſcience is particularly hateful 
to women; and that therefore whoever defires to 


be well received in female afſemblies, muſt qualify 


himſelf by a total rejection of all that is ſerious, ra- 
tional, or important; muſt conſider argument or 
iticiſm as perpetually interdicted; and devote all 
is attention to trifles, and all his eloquence to com- 


. 
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mme en exo oor nt e en 
- STUDENTS. often form their-notions of the pre- 
ſent generation from the writings of the paſt, and 
are not very early informed of thoſe changes which 
. diffuſion of knowledge, or the ſudden 
caprice of faſhion, produces in the world. What- 
ever might be the ſtate of female literature in the 
laſt century, there is now no longer any danger leſt 
the ſcholar ſhould want an adequate audience at the 
table; and whoever thinks it neceſſary to regu- 
ate his converſation by antiquated rules, will be 
rather deſpiſed for his jutility than careſſed -for his 
politeneſs. | 4s ET 


# 
- 


To talk intentionally. in a manner above the 


n of thoſe whom we addreſs, is un- 
queſtionable pedantry; but ſurely complaiſance re- 
uires, that no man ſhould, without proof, con- 
ude his company incapable of following him to 
the higheſt elevation of his fancy, or the utmoſt ex- 


tent of his knowledge, It is always ſafer to err in 
favour of others than of ourſelves, and therefore we 


ſeldom hazard much by endeavouring to excel. 11 
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Ir oughtat leaſt to be the care of learning, when 
ſhe quits her exaltation, to deſcend with dignity. 
Nothing is more deſpicable than the airineſs and jo- 
cularity of a man bred to ſevere ſcience; and ſolitary 
meditation. Lo trifle agreeably, is à ſecret which 
ſchools cannot impart; that gay negligence and vi- 
vacious levity, which charm, down xeſiſtance where- 
ever they appear, are never attainable by him who 
having ſpent his firſt years among the duſt of libra- 
ries, enters late into the gay world with an unpliant 
attention and eſtabliſhed habite. 


Ir is obſerved in the panegyrick on Fabricius the 
mechaniſt, that, though forced by public employ- 
ments into mingled converſation, he never loſt the 
modeſty and ſeriouſneſs of the convent, nor drew 


* » 


ridicule upon himſelf by an ected imitation of 


faſhionable life. To the ſame praiſe every man de- 
voted to learning ought to 2 If he attempts 
the ſofter arts of ꝓleaſing, and endeavours to learn 


the graceful bow and the familiar embrace, /the in- 


ſinuating accent and the general ſmile, he will loſe 


the reſpe& due to the character of learning, with- 

out arriving at the envied honour of doing nothing 

with elegance and. facilit yu 
| nn us 


THEO PHRAST US was diſcovered not to be 
a native of Athens, by ſo ſtrict an adherence to the 
Attic dialect as ſhewed that he had learned it not by 
cuſtom, but by rule. A man not early formed to 
habitual elegance, betrays in like manner the effects 
of his education, by an unneceſſary anxiety of be- 
haviour; It is poſſible to become itick by fear 
of pedantry, as to be troubleſome by ill- timed civi- 
lity. There is no kind of 2 juſtly 
cenſurable, than his who is aby 
vel thoughts to intellects higher than his own ; who 
apologizes for every word which his on narrow- 


neſs of converſe incll a FU ag 19+ 
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theexuberance of his faculties under viſible reſtraint; 
is ſolicitous to anticipate enquiries by needleſs expla- 
nations; and endeavours to ſhade his own abilities, 
enen dane aden luſtre. 
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Hache 


HE laws of ſocial W require, wich 


every man ſhould endeavour to :athft others 
wy his experience. He that has at laſt eſcaped-into 
port from the fluctuations of chance, and the guſts 
of oppoſition, ought to make ſome improvements 
in the chart of life, pow pens —— on which 
he has been daſhed, and eee has 
been ftranded. 


Tus error „ when cu- 


ſtom firſt gave me up to my oven direction, ago 
frequently incident to the quick, the ſprightly, the 
fearleſs, and the gay; to all whoſe ardour hurries 
them into precipitate execution of their deſigns, and 
imprudent declaration of their opinions; who ſel- 
dom count the coſt of pleaſure, or examine the di- 
ſtant conſ r 
e eee 


on forth into eee 3 


uſual j venile ambition, and defired nothing beyond 
the title of a _ loney I conſidered as- below 
my 
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my care; for I ſaw ſuch multitudes grow rich with- 
out underſtanding, that I could not forbear to look 
on wealth as an acquiſition eafy to induſtty directed 
by genius, and therefore threw it aſide as à ſecond- 
ary convenience, to be procured when my principal 
wiſh ſhould be ſatisſied, and my elaim to intellec- 
tual excellence univerſally acknowledge. 
eee n r th 
Wir this view I regulated my behaviour in 
ublick, and exerciſed my meditatibns in ſolitude. 
My life was divided between. the care of providin 
topicks for the entertainment of my company, . 
that of collecting c y worthy to be entertain- 
ed; for I ſoon found, that wit, like every other 
power, has its boundaries; that its ſucceſs depends 
upon the aptitude of others to receive impreſſions; 
and that as ſome bodies, indiſſoluble by heat, can 
ſet the furnace and crucĩible at deſiance, there are 
minds upon which the rays of fancy may be pointed 
without effect, and nich no fire of ſentiment can 
2gitate or Exalt. pens 5 5 * 


Ir was, however, not long before I fitted myſelf 
with a fet of campanions, 'who knew how to'laug 
and to whom no other recommendation was nece 
fary than the power of ftriking out a jeſt." ah 
thoſe I fixed my reſidence, and for a time enjoy 
the felicity of diſturbing the neighbours every night 
with the obſtreperous applauſe which my ſallies for- 
ced from the audience. The reputation of our club 
every day increaſed, and as my flights and remarks 
were circulated by my admirers, every day brought 


new ſollicitations for admiſſion into our ſociety. 


* 
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To ſupport this perpetual fund of merriment nt; 1 
frequent wo A gots of concourſe, cultivated the 


acquaintance | the faſhionable race, and paſled 
the day in a continual ſucceſſion of viſits, in which 


| colleed a treaſure of pleaſantry for the * 


: 
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the evening. Whatever error of conduct I could 
diſcover, whatever peculiarity of manner Land 
obſerve, whatever weakneſs was betrayed N 
dence, whatever lapſe was ſuffered by neglect, al 
was drawn wane Pt . of m wil 
companions, who, when n taught 
art of ridicule,, never failed to ſignalize — — 
by a zealous imitation, and filled the town on the 
——— day with ſcandal and Res RET merri- 
een ran darn 


"can ſcarcely . — * 1 And = 
bay 208 that I Could have been ſo far age with 
petty praiſe, as to divulge the ſecrets of truſt, and 
to expoſe the levities of frankneſs,; to waylay the 
f — — of the cautious, and ſurprize the D of 

the thoughtleſs. Let it is certain, that for many 

yours » L heard nothing but with deſign to tell it, — 
| nothing with any. other, curioſity 5 after 
ſome failure that might furniſh out a „ 


My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate ma- 
lignity, or intereſted inſidiouſneſs. I had no other 
purpoſe than to heighten the r of 55 
; by communication, nor ever raiſed ne POPU 
advantage from the calamities of others weak- 
2 and negligence into difficulties, only that J 

ight divert myſelf with their perplexities and dil- 

| — es; and violated every law of friendſhip, with no 

other hope than that gaining the reputation of 
ee d WASBETF-.. [i 7 
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a,» WOULD. not be Waden togd to e my oy 
wit an = of hea atrocious nA kind. 
never an heir to gameſters, or a to 
debauchees; never intercepted the kindneſs 175 a pa- 
tron, or ported N the reputation of innocence. 
My delight was on Joy in petty miſchief, and momen- 
tary yexations ; and my HOUR Was employed not 
) 5 E Upon 
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upon fraud and oppreſſion which it had been meri- 
ald Wl torious-to detect, but upon harmleſs ignorance or 
. abſurdity, prejudice or miſtak * N 
r wi. 100 EMRETCI IE 244 
11d Tais enquiry I purſued with ſo:much diligence 
the and ſagacity, that Las able to relate of every man 
whom I knew ſome blunder or miſcarriage; to be- 
tray the moſt circumſpect of my friends into follies, 
by a judicious flattery of his predominant paſſion; 
or expoſe him to contempt, by placing him in cir- 
cumſtances Which put his prejudices into action, 
brought to view his natural defects, or drew the at- 
tention of the company on his airs of affectation. 


THz power had been poſſeſſed in vain if it had 
never been exerted; and it was not my cuſtom to 
let any arts of cpp remain unemployed. My 
impatience of applauſe brought me always early to 
the place of entertainment; and I ſeldom failed to 
lay a ſcheme with the ſmall knot that firſt gathered 
round me, by which ſome of thoſe whom wWe expec- 
ted might be made ſubſervient to our ſport. Every 
man has ſome favourite topick of converſation, on 
which, by a feigned ſeriouſneſs of attention, he may 
be drawn to expiate without end. Every man has 
ſome habitual -contortion of body, or eſtabliſhed 
mode of expreſſion, which never fails to raiſe mirth 
if it be pointed out to notice. By premonitions of 
theſe particularities I ſecured our pleaſantry. Our 
companion entered with his uſyal gaiety, and began, 
o partake of our noily chearfulneſs, when, the con- 

„ verſation was imperceptibly diverted to a ſubject 
rlelf which preſſed upon his tender part, and extorted the 
ind. Wl expected ſhrug, the cuſtomary exclamation, or the 

˙* remark. | A general clamour of joy then 

urſt from all that were admitted to the ſtrat | 
nce. Our mirth was often encreaſed by the triumph of 
den bim that occaſioned it ; for as we do not haſtily form 

not Bf concluſions againſt ourſelves, ſeldom any one ful. 

pO n Vol, IV. 5 E pected, 
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You will hear, Ibelieve, with very little ſurprize, 
that by this conduct I had in a ſhort time united 
mankind againſt me, and that every tongue was di- 
ligent in prevention or revenge. I ſoon perceived 
myſelf regarded with malevolence or diſtruſt, but 
wondered what had been difcovered. in me either 
terrible or hateful. I had invaded no man's pro- 
perty ; I had rivalled no man's claims; nor had 
ever engaged in any of thoſe attempts which pro- 
voke the jealoufy of ambition, or the rage of fac- 
tion. I had lived but to laugh, and make others 
laugh ; and believed that I was loved by all who 
careſſed, and favoured by all who applauded me, I 
never imagined, that he who, in the mirth of a 
nocturnal revel, concurred in ridiculing his friend, 
would conſider in a cooler hour, that the ſame trick 
might be played __ himſelf; or that, even 
where there is no ſenſe of danger, the natural pride 
of human nature riſes againſt him,. who by general 
cenſures lays claim to general ſuperiority. 


_ T was convinced, by a total deſertion, of the im- 
propriety of my conduct; „ avoided and 
cautioned others to avoid me. erever I came, [ 
e filence and. dejection, coldneſs and terror. 
o one would venture to ſpeak, left he ſhould lay 
himſelf open to unfavourable repreſentations; the 
company however numerous dropped off at my 
entrance upon various pretences; and if I retired 
to avoid the ſhame of being left, 1 heard confidence 
and mirth revive at my departure. 


Ix thoſe whom I had thus offended, could have 
contented themſelves with repaying one inſult for 
another, and kept up the war only by a reciproca- 
tion of ſarcaſms, they might have perhaps 1 


— 
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but would never much have hurt me; for no man 
hey ly hates him at whom he can laugh, But theſe 

— which they give me as they fly, are without 
=p this alarm which they ſpread by their ſolici- 
tude to eſcape me, excludes me from all friendſhip 
and from all pleaſure: I am condemned to paſs a 
long interval of my life in ſolitude, as a man ſuſ- 
pected of infection is refuſed admiſſion into cities 
and muſt linger in obſcurity, till my conduct ſhall 
convince the world, that non ty R 
without en 

lo am, &c. 


- DICACULUS. 


— 
Nuns. 75. Tozopar, Nov. 19, 1751. 


Rari guippe boni, numero wi toridem . 
Thebarum portæ, vel divitis fia Nili. jur. 


Good men are ſcarce, the juſt are thinly ſown ; 
They thrive but ill, ner can mor laſt when grown. 
And ſhould we count them, our ſtore compile; 
| Ve Thebes more gates couid den, more mouths the 
We. | CREECH, 


ONE of the 2xioms of wiſdom which recom- 
mend the ancient ſages to 8 ſeems 


to have required leſs extent Fs la 
name. Poo 


icacity penetration than the 
at i A Kar, the majority are wicked. 


Tas depravity of mankind is lo eaſily diſcorer- 
able, that nothing but the deſert or the cell can ex- 
clude it from notice. The knowledge of crimes 
intrudes uncalled and undeſired. They v whom their 
tration from i ye occurrences hinders from 

ſeeing ini 1 y have their attention 
awakened ling it. Even he who ventures not 


inta 
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into the world, may learn its corruption in his clo- 

ſet. For what are treatiſes of morality, but per- 
ſuaſives to the practice of duties, for which no ar- 
guments would be neceſſary, but that we are 
Continually tempted to violate or neglect them? 
What are all the records of hiſtory, but narra- 
tives of ſucceſſive villanies, of treaſons and uſurpa- 
tions, maſſacres and wars? Nit en 


Bur, perhaps, the excellence of aphoriſms conſiſts 
not ſo much in the expreſſion of ſome rare or ab- 
ſtruſe ſentiment, as in the comprehenſion of ſome 
obvious and uſeful truth in a few words, We fre- 
quently fall into error and folly, not becauſe the 
true principles of action are not known, but be- 
cauſe, for a time, they are not remembered; and he 
may therefore be juſtly numbered among the bene- 
factors of mankind; who contracts the great rules 
of life into ſhort ſentences, that may be eaſily im- 
preſſed on the memory, and taught by frequent re- 


collection to recur habitually to the mind. 


HowEvER choſe who have 2 through half 


the life of man, may now wonder that any ſhould 
require to be cautioned againſt corruption, they will 
find, that they have themſelves purchaſed their con- 
viction by many diſappointments and vexation 
which an earlier knowledge would have | ſpared 
them; and may ſee, on every ſide, ſome intangling 
themſelves in perplexities, and ſome ſinking into 
tuin, by ignorance or neglect of the maxim of Bias. 
EveRy day ſends out, in queſt of pleaſure and 
diſtinction, ſome heir fondled in.ignorance, and flat-- 
tered into pride. He comes forth with all the con- 
| fidence of a ſpirit unacquainted with ſupetiors, and 
all the benevolence of a mind not yet irritated by 
oppoſition; alarmed by fraud, or imbittered by cru- 
Ity. He loves all, becauſe he imagines himſelf the 
1 7 nn n IL ann 121 Nine 8.8 umver- 
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univerſal favourite. Every exchange of ſalutation 


ew uces new acquaintance, andevery acquaintance 


indles into friendſhip. 


EvERV ſeaſon brings a new flight of beauties 
into the world, who have hitherto heard only of 
their own charms, and imagine that the heart feels 
no paſſion but that of love. They are ſoon fur- 
rounded by admirers whom they credit, becauſe 
they tell them only what is heard with delight. 
Whoever gazes upon them is a loyer; and who- 
ever forces a ſigh, is pining in deſp ai. 


| ( | KI 41334 : 

Het ſurely is a uſeful monitor, Who inculcates to 
theſe thoughtleſs ſtrangers, that the 'majority are 
wicked ; who informs them, that the train which 
wealth and beauty draw after them, is Road enly 


by the ſcent of prey; and that, perhaps, among all 
thoſe who croud about them oh profeſſions and 


flatteries, there is not one who does not hope for 
ſome op rtunity to devour or betray them, to glut 
himſelf by their deſtruction, or to ſhare their ſpoils 
with a ſtronger ſavage. FO AR 


 VinTvepreſentedſingly to the imagination or the 

reaſon, is ſo well recommended by its own graces, 
and fo ſtrongly ſupported by arguments, that a 
man wonders how any can be bad; and they Who 
are ignorant of the force of paſſion” and "intereſt, - 
who never obſerved the arts of ſeduction, the con- 
tagion of example, the gradual deſeent from one 
crime to another, or the inſenſible depravation of 
the principles by looſe converſation, naturally ex- 
pect to find integrity in every boſom, and veracity 


— 


on every tongue. | . 

Ir is indeed impoffible not to hear from thoſe 

who have lived longer, of wrongs and falſhoods, of 

violence and circumvention ; but ſuch narratives are 

commonly regarded by * young, the heady, _ 
3 


*. 7 
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the confident, as nothing more than the murmurs 
of peeyiſhneſs, or the dreams of dotage; and not- 
withſtanding all the documents of hoary wiſdom, 
we commonly plunge into the world fearleſs and 
credulous, without any foreſight of danger, or ap- 


I nave remarked, in a former paper, that credu- 
lity is the common failing of unexperienced virtue; 
and that he who is ſpontaneouſly ſuſpicipus, may be 
juſtly charged with ee for if he has 
not known the prevalence of diſhoneſty by infor- 
mation, nor had time to obſerve it with his own 
eyes, whence can he take his meaſures of judgment 
W ne 


Iuxx who beſt deſerve. to eſcape the ſnares of 

artifice, are moſt likely to be entangled. - He that 
endeavours. to live for the good of others, muſt al- 
ways be expoſed to the arts of them ho live only 
ſor themſelves, unleſs he is taught by timely pre- 
cepts the caution required in common tranſactions, 
and ſhewn at a diſtance the pitfals of treachery.” 


To youth, therefore, it ſhould be carefully incul- 
cated, that to enter the road of life without caution 

or xeſetve, in expectation of general fidelity and 
zuſtice, is to launch on the wide ocean without the 
inſtruments of ſteerage, and to hope, that pony 
wind will be proſperous, and that every coaſt w 
een. . lore tr 


To enumerate the various motives to deceit and 
injury, would be to count all the deſires that prevail 
among the ſons of men; ſince there is no ambition 
however petty, no wiſh however abſurd, that by in- 
dulgence will not be enabled to overpower the in- 
fluence of virtue. Many there are, who openly and 
8 profeſſedly —— all quran: by their 
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forbearance, for compliance or refuſal, than that 


they hope to gain more by one than by the other. 


Theſe are indeed the meaneſt and cruelleſt of human 
beings, a race with whom, as with ſome peſtiferous 
animals, the whole creation ſeems to be at war; but 
who, however deteſted or ſcorned, long continue to 
add heap to heap, and when they have reduced one 


to beggary, are ſtill permitted to faſten on another. 


OrTHERs, yet leſs rationally wicked; paſs their 
lives 1n miſe, becauſe they cannot bear the ſight 


of ſucceſs, and mark out every man for hatred, 
whoſe fame or fortune they believe encreaſing. 


Many, who have not advanced to 1 
of guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for fri ip, 
and unable to maintain any conſtant or regular courſe 
of kindneſs. Happineſs may be deſtroyed not only 


by union with the man who is apparently the ſlave 
of intereſt, but with him whom à wild opinion of 


the dignity of perſeverance in whatever cauſe dii- 


-poſes to purſue every injury with umwearied and per- 


tual reſentment ; with him whoſe vanity inclines 
im to conſider every man as a rival in every pre- 


tenſion; with him whoſe airy negligence puts his 


friend's affairs or ſecrets in continual hazard, and 
who thinks his forgetfulneſs of others excuſed by his 
inattention tochimſelf; and with him whoſe incon- 
ſtancy ranges without any ſettled rule of choice 
through varieties of friendſhip, and ho adopts and 
diſmiſſes favourites by the fudden impulſe of caprice. 


Thus numerous are the dangers to which the 
converſe of mankind expoſes is, and which can be 
avoided only by prudent diſtruſt. He therefore that 
remembering this ſalutary maxim learns early to 
withold his fondneſs from fair appearances, will 
have reaſon to pay ſome honours to Bias of Priene, 
who enabled him to become wiſe without the coſt of 
experience. - ” 0945 

E 4 NuMB, 
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Na ſuſdendere adune. Mios, 
On me you turn the noſe 
[3 3 . 19 ; | Kail 
HERE are many vexatious accidents and 
| uneaſy ſituations which raiſe little compaſſion 
for the ſufferer, and which no man but thoſe whom 


= immediately diſtreſs, can regard with ſeriouſ- 


Petty miſchiefs, that have no influence on 
Futurity, nor extend their effects to the reſt of life, 
are always ſeen with a kind of malicious pleaſure. 
- A miſtake or embarraſment, which for the preſent 
moment fills the face with bluſhes, and the mind 
with confuſion, will have no other effect upon thoſe 
who obſerve it than that of convulſing them with 
irreſiſtible laughter. Some circumſtances of mil; 
are ſo powerfully ridiculous, that neither kindn 
nor duty can withſtand them; they bear down love, 
Intereſt, and reverence, and force the friend, the 
dependent, or the child, to give way to inſtanta- 


Aud the principal of comick calamities, 
may be reckoned the pain which an author, not 
yet hardened into inſenſibility, feels at the onſet of 
2 furious critick, whoſe age, rank or fortune gives 
him confidence to fpeak without reſerve 3 who 
Heaps one objection upon another, and obtrudes 
his remarks, and enforces his corrections without 
tenderneſs or awe, - „ 
Punx author, full of the importance of his work, 
and anxious for the juſtification: of every ſyllable, 
ſtarts and kindles at the ſlighteſt attack; the cri- 
tick, eager to eſtabliſh his Creel „ triumphi 
in every diſcovery of failure, and zealous to imp 
the cogency of his arguments, purſues him * 
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line to line without ceſſation: or remorſe. The 


critick, who hazards. little, proceeds with vehe- 


mence, impetuoſity and fearleſſneſs; the author, 
-whaly e and fame, and life and immortality are 


involved in the controverſy, tries every art of ſub- 
terfuge and defence; maintains modeſtly what he 
reſolves never to yield, and yields unwillingly what 
cannot be maintained. The critick's purpoſe is to 
conquer, the author only hopes to eſcape ; the cri- 
tick therefore knits his brow, and rai ſes his voice, 
and rejoices whenever he perceives any tokens of 
pain excited by the preſſure. of his aſſertions, or the 
point of his ſarcaſms. The author, 'whoſe endea- 

your is at once to mollify and elude his. perſecutor, 


compoſes his features, nd ſoftens his accent, 


breaks the force of aſſault by retreat, and ra- 
ther ſteps aſide than flies or adv ri Ter 
As it very ſeldom 8 the rage of ex- 
temporary criticiſm inflicts fatal or laſting wounds, 

| know not that the laws of beneyolence-entitle 
this diſtreſs to much ſympathy. The diverſion of 


baiting an author has the ſanction of all ages and 


nations, and is:more-lawful than the ſport of teiz- 


ing other animals, becauſe for the moſt part he 
comes voluntarily to the ſtake, furniſhed, as he 
ima pou by the patron powers of literature, with 
reſtleſs weapons, AI antes armour, with 
the mail of the boar of Erymanth, and the paws 
of the lion of Nees. 
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Bur the works of genius are ſometimes produced 
by other motives than vanity; and he whom neceſ- 
ity or duty enforces to write, is not always ſo well 
ſatisfied with himſelf, as not to be; diſcouraged b 
eenſorious impudence. It may therefore be 
fary to conſider how they whom publication lays 
open to the inſults of ſuch. as their obſcurity ſecures: 
againſt repriſals, may extricate themſelves - from 
unexpected encounters... } 1 4 42 Hanne 


to be confulted but while errors may y 


can conquer, thall never de at peace. 


— 


VIDA, aman of conſiderable {kill in the poli 
ticks of literature; directs his ꝓupil wholly to aban- 
don his defence, and even when the can aprons of 
Sly refute all objections, to ſuffer tamely the 1 
tions of his antagoniſt. 
Tris rule may perhaps be juſt, when advice i; 
and rae licked, becauſe no man tell; 


aſked, 
| tis opinion ſo freely as when he ĩmagines it received 


with implicit veneration; and criticks ought never 
or 2 refled.. But when the book has 
once diſmiſſed irto the world, and can de no 


more retouched, I know not whether avery different 
conduct ſhould not be preſcribed, and whether firm- 
neſs and ſpirit may not ſometimes be of uſe to over- 


ower arrogance and repel brutality. Softneſs, 
Efdence and moderation will often be miſtaken for 


imbecility and dejection; they Jure cowardice to 


the attack by the hopes of eaſy victory, and it will 
ſoon be found that he whom every man thinks he 


FER -animadyerfions of criticks are common- 
ly ſuch as may eaſily provoke the ſedateſt writer to 
ſome quickneſs of reſentment and aſperĩty of reply. 
A man who by long conſideration has familiariſed 
2 ſubject to his own mind, carefully ſurveyed the 
feries of his thoughts, and planned all the parts 


of his compoſition into a regular dependance on 


each other, will often ſtart at the ſiniſtrous inter- 
pretations, or abſurd remarks of haſte and igno- 
rance, and wonder by what infatuation they have 


deen led away from the obvious ſenſe and upon 


what-peculiar principles of judgment they decide 
þ ours — Ne 33s F PISS! {SI $4197 1 Rr 


Tax eye of the intellect, Ice that of the body, 


is not equally perfect in all, nor equally adapted in 
any to e the end of criticiſm in do app 
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its defects; rules are the inſtruments of mental yi- 
ſion, which may indeed aſſiſt our faculties when 
roperly uſed, but produce confuſion and obſcurity 
y unſkilful application, ms raph og 


— 


Sou ſeem always to read with the microſcope 
of criticiſm, and employ their whole attention upon 
minute elegance, or faults ſcarcely viſible to com- 
mon obſervation. The diſſonance of a ſyllable; the 
recurrence of the ſame ſound, the repetition of a 

article, the ſmalleſt deviation from propriety, the 
lighteſt defect in conſtruction or arrangement, ſwell 
before their eyes into enormities. As they diſcern 
with great exactneſs, they comprehend but a nar- 
row compaſs, and know r of the juſtneſs of 
the deſign, che general ſpirit of the performance, 
the artifice of connection, or the harmony of the 
parts; they never conceive how ſmall a proportion 
that which-they are buſy in contemplating bears to 
the whole, orhow the petty inaccuracies with which 
they are offended, are abſorbed and loſt in general 


OrRExRVõ are furniſhed by criticiſm with a teleſ- 
cope. They ſee with great clearneſs whatever is 
too remote to be diſcovered by the reſt of mankind; 
but are 3 to all that lies immediately be- 
fore them. diſcover in every paſſage ſome 
ſecret meaning, ſome remote alluſion, ſome artful * 
allegory, or ſome occult imitation which no other 
we ever ſuſpected; but they. have no perception 
of the cogency of arguments, the force of pathetick 
ſentiments, the various colours of diftion, or the 
flowery embelliſhments of fancy; of all that en- 
8 the attention of others, they are totally inſen- 

ble, while they pry into worlds of conjecture, and 
amuſe therafelves with phantoms in the clouds. 


| In criticiſm, as in every other art, we fail Gln 
times by our weakneſs, * more frequently by our 


# 


* 
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Fault. We are ſometimes bewildered by ignorance, 
and ſometimes by prejudice, but we ſeldom deviate 


far from the right, but when we deliver oa 
up to the direction of vanity. | 


0500020050 -309S025095 
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pe of diffeiles babere nugas. * 9 Neur. 


Thoſe things which now ſeem ATE. flight, ih 
Mill be of ſerious conſequence to ou, 

. they dn made you once ridiculous. 

| * ROSCOMMON, 


Eee oF RAMBLER. 
8 a 


HEN I was, at the uſual derive; about to 
enter upon the profeſſion to which my friends 

had deſtined me, being ſummoned, by the death of 
my father, into the country, I found myſelf maſter 

of an unexpected ſum of money, and of an eſtate, 
which, though not large, was, in my opinion, ſuf- 
ficient to fupport me in a condition far preferable to 
the fatigue, dependence, and uncertainty of any 
gainful occupation. I therefore reſolved to devote 
the reſt of my life wholly to curioſity, and without 
any confinement of my excurſions or termination of 
my views, to-wander over the boundleſs regions of 


general knowledge. 


Tunis ſcheme of life ſeemed pregnant with inex- 
5 hauſtible variety, and therefore I could not forbear 
to \congratulate myſelf upon the wiſdom of my 
choice. I furniſhed a large room with all conveni- 
encies for ſtudy ; collected books of every kind; 
quitted every ſcience at the firſt — of diſ- 
Jour returned to it again as ſoon as my former ar- 


happened to revive; ine having no rival to 
7 8 . 
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depreſs me by edmpariſon, nor any critick to alarm 
— with objeckons, I ſpent day after day in pro- 
ſound tranquillity, with only ſo much complacence 
in my own improvements, as ſerved to excite and 
animate my application. F 

Tus I lived for ſome years with complete ac- 
quieſcence in my own plan of conduct, xiſing early 


to read, and'dividing the latter part of the day be- 


tween oeconomy, exerciſe and reflection. But ir 
time, 1 bogs to find my mind contracted and ſtif- 
fened by ſolitude. My eaſe and elegance were ſen- 
ſibly impaired ; I was no longer able to accommo- 
date myſelf with readineſs to the accidental cur- 
rent of converſation, my notions grew particular 
and paradoxical, and my phraſeology formal and 
tonable ; 1 poke on common occaſions, the 
language of books. My quickneſs of apprehen- 
fion, and celerity of reply, had entirely deſerted 
me: When I delivered my opinion, or detailed my 
knowledge, I was bewildered by an unſeaſonable 
interrogatory, diſconcerted by any ſlight oppoſi- 
tion, and overwhelmed and loſt in dejection, when 
the ſmalleſt advantage was 'gained againſt me in 
diſpute. ' I became deciſive and dogmarical, impa- 
tient of contradiction, perpetually jealous of my 
character, infolent to ſuch as acknowledged my ſu- 
periority, and ſullen and malignant to all who re- 
fuſed to receive my dictates. | | 


THis I ſoon diſcovered to be one of thoſe intel- 
lectual diſeaſes which a wiſe man ſhould make haſte: 
to cure. I therefore reſolved for a time to ſhut my 
books, and learn again the art of converſation; 
to defecate and clear my mind by briſker motions: 
and ſtronger impulſes ; and to unite. myſelf once 
more to the liying generation. 

For this purpoſe I haſted to London, and entreat- 
ed one of my academical acquaintances, to o_ 

* N g uce 
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duce me into ſome of the little ſqęieties of litera- 
ture which are formed in taverns and coffee-houſes. 
He was pleaſed with an opportunity of ſhewing me 
to his friends, and ſoon. obtained me admiſſion 
among a ſele& company of curious men, who met 
once a week to exhilarate their ſtudies, and compare 
their acquiſitions. „„ 

- Tas eldeſt and moſt venerable of this ſociety 
was Hirſutus, who after the firſt civilities of my 
reception, found means to introduce the mention of 
his favourite ſtudies, by a ſevere cenſure of thoſe. 
who want the due regard for their native country.. 
He informed me, that he had early withdrawn his 
attention from foreign trifles, and that ſince he be- 
to addict his mind to ſerious and manly ſtudies, 
Fe had very carefully amaſſed al the Exgliſß books 
that were printed in the black character. This 
ſearch he had purſued ſo diligently, that he was 
able to ſhew the deficiencies of the beſt catalogues. 

He had long ſince completed his Caxton, had three 
ſheets of Treveris unknown to the antiquaries, and 
wanted to a perfect Pyn/on but two volumes, of 
which one was promiſed him as a legacy by its 
75 usted and the never 9 na, — 5 to 

uy, at whatever price, when Qui 8 libr⸗ 
ſhould be ſold. Hirſutus had no other — yd 
the valuing or fſlighting a book, than that it was 
printed in the Roman or the Gothick letter, nor any 
ideas but ſuch as his favourite volumes had ſu 
plied; when he was ſerious, he expatiated on 
narratives of 7ohan de Treviſa, and, when, he was 

merry, regale n a quotation from the Shipp 
of Holes. e 5 | | | n TTE 


WuiIE I was liftening to this hoary ſtudent, Fer- 
ratus entered in a hurry, and informed us with the 
abruptneſs of extaf\ 1 2 his ſet of half-pence was 
- now complete; he had juſt receĩ in a 


change, the piece that he had ſo Jong been ſeck- 


ing, 
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ing, and could now defy mankind to outgo his'col- 
ion of Engliſh coppeert 7 endl 


CHARTOP HY LA X chen obſeroed how fa- 
tally human ſagacity was ſometimes baffled,” and 
how often the moſt valuable diſcoveries ate made 
by chance. He had employed himſelf and his 
emiſſaries ſeven years at great expence, to perfect 
his ſeries of Gazettes, but had long wanted a ſingle 
2 of obtaining it, 

a parcel of tobacco. 


paper, which, when he 
DAH ene nnn eren * 
CANTILENUS turned all his thoughts. upon 
old ballads, for he conſidered them as the genuine 
records of the national taſte. He offered to ſhew 
me a copy of The Children in the Wood, which he 
firmly believed to be of the firſt edition, and by the 
help of which, the text might be freed from ſeve- 
ral corruptions, if this age of barbarity had any 
claim to ſuch favours from him. 


Many: were admitted into this orig as infe- 
rior members, becauſe they had collected old prints 
and neglected pamphlets, or poſſeſſed ſome fragment 
of antiquity, as the ſeal of an antient corporation, 
the charter of a religious houſe, the genealogy of a 
family extinct, or à letter written in the reign of 
r HIST 09: 25 16ta 


EvERV one of theſe virtuoſos looked on all his 
allociates as wretches of depraved taſte and narrow 
notions, Their converſation was, therefore, fret- 
ful and waſpiſh, their behaviour brutal; their mer- 
riment bluntly ſareaſtick, and 3 
and ſuſpicious. They were totally ignorant of all 
that paſſes, or has lately paſſed, in the world; un- 
able to diſcuſs any queſtion of religious, political, 
or military knowledge; ny ſtrangers to ſcience 
and politer learning, and without any wiſh to im- 


of 


prove their minds, or any other pleaſure than that 
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of diſplaying rarities, of which they would not ſuffer 
— make the proper uſm. 


_ -.» HIRSUTUS graciouſly informed me, that the 
number of their ſociety was limited, but that 1 
-might ſometimes attend as an auditor. I was pleaſed 
to find myſelf in no danger of an honour, which I 
could not have willingly accepted, nor gracefully 
refuſed, and left them without any intention of re- 
turning, for 1 ſoon found, that the ſuppreſſion of 

thoſe habits with which I was vitiated, required aſſo- 

- ciation with men very different from this ſolemn 


e 
„ i 
2 vIVacuLus. 


I is natural to feel grief or indignation, when 
any thing, neceſſary or uſeful, is wantonly waſted 
or negligently deſtroyed; and therefore; my correſ- 
pondent cannot be blamed for looking with uneaſineſs 
on the waſte of life. Leiſure and curioſity might 


ſoon make great advances in uſeful know were 
they not diverted: by minute emulation labori- 


ous trifles. It may, however, ſomewhat mollify his 
anger to reflect, that perhaps none of the aflem- 
bly which he deſcribes, was capable of any nobler 
employment, and that he who does his beſt, how- 
ever little, is. always to be diſtinguiſhed from him- 
who does nothing. Whatever buſies the mind with- 
out corrupting it, has at leaſt this uſe, that it reſ- 
cues the day from idleneſs, and he that is never idle 
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To yield to remedies is half the cure. ; 
| 7 


YTHAGORAS is reported to have requir- 


. 


this prohibition of ſpeech extended to all the parts 
of this time, as ſeems generally to be ſuppoſed, 
or was to be obſerved * in the ſchool or in the 
preſence of their maſter, as is more probable, it 
was ſufficient 7 diſcover the pupil's diſpoſition; to 
try whether he was willing to pay the price of 
learning, or whether he was one of thoſe whoſe 
ardour was. rather violent than laſting, and who ex- 
pected to grow wiſe on other terms thoſe of pa- 
tience and.obedience. ow nn ng tt "ID. 


Many, of the bleſſings ns gon deſired, are 
very frequently wanted, becauſe moſt men, when 
2 ſhould labour, content themſelves to complain, 
and rather linger in a ſtate in which they cannot be 
at reſt, than imptove their condition by vigour and 
relalutians! hls Fo Pr RO I os | 


PROVIDENCE has fixed the limits of human en- 
joyment by immoveable boundaries, and has ſet dif- 
ferent gratifications at ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, that no art or power can bring them together. 
This great law it is the buſineſs of every rational be- 
ing to underſtand, that life may not paſs away in an 
attempt to make contradictions ent, to com- 
bine oppoſite qualities, and to unite things which 
the nature of their being muſt always keep aſunder. 


Ox two objects tempting at a diſtance on contrary 
hides it is impoſſible to approach one hut by reced- 
| 3 | ing 


ä ed from thoſe. whom he inſtructed in philoſo- 
phy a ene * fve years. Whether 
0 
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ing from the other; by long deliberation and di- 
latory projects, they may be both loſt, but can never 
be boch gained. It is, therefore, neceſſary to com- 
pare them, and when we have determined the pre- 
| ' ference, to withdraw our eyes and our thoughts at 
once from that which reaſon directs us to feject. 
I!zis is more neceſſary, if that which we are for- 
ſaking has the power of delighting the ſenſes, or 
firing the fancy. He that once turns aſide to the 
allurements of unlawful-pleaſure, can have no ſe- 
curity that he ſhall ever regain the paths of virtue. 
Tu philoſophick goddeſs of Boethins, having re- 
lated the ſtory of Gd who, when he had reco- 
vered his wife from the dominions of death, Joſt 
er again by looking back upon her in the confines 
of light, concludes, with a very elegant and foref- 
| ble application, Wheever' you are that endeavour to 
| elevate your minds to the illuminations of Heaven, con- 
ider yourſelves as repreſented in ibis fable; for he thut 
| is once fo far overcome as to turn back his eyes towards 
| JW the 1 n all that in- 
fluence whith artracted him on higbdbd. 
»„„ FAIR + > Fo 
eee, unh in ſuperum diem 
Mentem ducere quæritis. 

Nam qui Tartareum in ſpecus - * 

' . .... Vitus lumina flexerit. 

. . Quid quid præcipuum trahit, 


_ -Perdit, dum videt inferos. 


Ir may be obſerved in general, that the future 
is purchaſed by the preſent.- It is not poſſible to ſe- 
cure diſtant or permanent happineſs but by the for- 

_ - bearance of ſome immediate gratification. ' This is 
fo evidently true with regard to the whole of our 
exiſtence, that all the precepts of theology have no 
other tendency than to enforce a life of faith; 2 
life regulated not by our [ſenſes but our belief; 4 

life in which pleaſures are to be refuſed for fear of af 
8 1 Vilible 
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viſible puniſhments, and calamities ſometimes to be 


ſought, and always endured, in hope of rewards that 


ſhall be obtained in another ſtate. 


Evek if we take into our view only that particle 
of our duration which is terminated by the grave, 
it will be found that we cannot enjoy one part of 
life beyond the common limitations of pleaſure, but 
by anticipating ſome of the ſatisfaction which ſhould 
echilarate the following years. The heat of youth 
may ſpread happineſs into wild Juxuriance, but the 
radical vigour requiſite to make it perennial is e- 
hauſted, and all can be hoped vards is lan- 
guor and ſterility. | | - 


Tx reigning error of mankind is, that we are 
not content with the conditions on which the goods 
of life are granted. No man is inſenſible of. che 
value of ki ge, the advantages of health, ar 
the convenience of plenty, but everyday fhews ws 
thoſe on whom their conviction is without effect. 


1 D ene 

KNOWLEDGE is praiſed and deſired by multitudes 
whom her charms could never rouſe from the couch 
of ſloth; hom the fainteſt invitation of pleaſure 
draws away from their ſtudies; to whom any other 
method of wearing out the day is more eligible 
than the uſe of — by and who are more eaſily en- 
gaged by any converſation than n 
their notions or enlarge their comprehenſion. 


EvERy man that has felt pain knows how little 
all other comforts ean gladden him to whom health 
is denied. Vet who is there does not ſometimes 
hazard it for the enjoyment of an hour? All affem- 
blies of jollity, all places of publick entertainment, 
exhibit examples of ſtrength waſting in riot, and 
beauty withering in irregularity; nor is it eaſy to 
enter a hauſe in which part of the family is nat 
groaning in repentance of paſt intemperance, and 


— 
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'THERE is no pleaſure which men of every age 
and ſect have more generally agreed to mention with 
contempt, than the gratifications of the palate; an 
entertainment ſo far removed from intellectual hap- 

2 that ſcarcely the moſt ſhameleſs of the ſenſual 
herd have dared to defend it; yet even to this, the 
loweſt of our delights, to this, though neither quick 
nor laſting, is health with all its activity and ſpright- 
lineſs daily ſacrificed; and for this are half the miſe- 
ries endured which urge impatience to call on death, 


TE whole world is put in motion by the wiſh for 
riches, and the dread of poverty. Who, then, would 
not imagine that ſuch conduct as will inevitably de- 
#Nroy what all are thus labouring to acquire, muſt 
1 be avoided? That he who ſpends more 
than he receives, muſt in time become indigent can- 

not be doubted; but how evident ſoever this conſe- 
quence may appear, the ſpendthrift moves in the 
whirl of pleaſure with too much rapidity to keep it 
before his eyes, and in the intoxication of gaiety 
grows every day poorer without any ſuch ſenſe of 
approaching ruin as is ſufficient to wake him into 
_ eontion, tit 2 05G 503, 19 airport Hy Lorem 


* 


Max complaints are made of the miſery of life; 
and indeed it muſt be confeſſed that we are ſubject 
to calamities by which the good and bad, the dili- 
gent and ſlothful, the vigilant and heedleſs, are equally 
afflicted. But ſurely, though ſome indulgence may 
be allowed to groans extorted by inevitable miſery, 
no man has a right to repine at evils which, againſt 
warning, againſt experience, he deliberately and lei- 
ſurely brings upon his own head; or to conſider him- 
ſelf as debarred from happineſs by ſuch obſtacles as 
reſolution may break, or dexterity may put 2 4 
ED 2 EEE REA 
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GREAr numbers who quarrel with their condition 
have wanted not the power but the will to obtain a 
better ſtate. They have never contemplated the dif- 
ference between good and evil ſufficiently to quicken 
averſion, or invigorate deſire; they have indulged 
drowſy thoughtleſſneſs or giddy levity; have com- 
mitted the balance of choice to the management of 
caprice; and when they have long accuſtomed them 
ſelves to receive all that chance offered them, with- 
out examination, lament at laſt that they find them 
ſelves deceived. | 18 n l \ 


r n 
Nums. 179. Tuxspav, December 3, 175 1. 
Perpetuo riſu pulmonem agitare ſoleba . jur. 


Democritus would feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His ſides and ſhoulders till he felt them ake. 
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VERY man, ſays Tully, has two characters; 
one which he partakes with all mankind, and 
by which he is diſtinguiſhed from brute animals 
another which diſcriminates him from the reſt of his 
own ſpecies, and impreſſes on him a manner and 
temper peculiar to himſelf; this particular character, 
if it be not repugnant to the laws of general huma- 
nity, it is always his buſineſs to cultivate and pre- 


Every hour furniſhesſome confirmation of Tully's 
precept. It ſeldom happens, that an aſſembly of 
2 is ſo happily ſelected, but that ſome one 

ds admiſſion, with whom the reſt are deſervedly 
offended; and it will appear, on a cloſe inſpection, 
that ſcarce any man becomes eminently diſagreeable 
but by a departure from his real character, and an 
attempt at ſomething for which nature or education 
baye left him unqualified,  - ALS f 
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IlonoRANcE or dulneſs have indeed no power of 
affording delight, but they never give diſgaſt: 

- when they aſſume the dignity of knowledge, or ape 
the ſprightlineſs of wit. Aukwardneſs and inele- 
gance have none of thoſe attractions by which eaſe 
and politeneſs take poſſeſſion of the heart; but ridi- 
cule and cenſure ſeldom riſe againſt them, unleſs 
they appear aſſociated with that confidence which 
belongs only to long acquaintance with the modes 
of life, and to conſciouſneſs: of unfailing propri 
of behaviour. Deformity itſelf is regarded wit 
tenderneſs rather than averſion, when it does not 
attempt to deceive the fight by dreſs and decoratior 
and to ſeize upon fictitious claims the prerogatives o 


F#.. > 1 * 
. * 


Hx that ſtands to contemplate the crouds that fill 
the ſtreets of a r city, will ſee many paſlen- 
rs whoſe air an t ti 
hold without contempt and laughter; but if he exa- 
mines what are the appearances that thus powerfully 
- excite his riſibility, he will find among them neither 
poverty nor diſeaſe, nor any involuntary or painful 
defect. The diſpoſition to deriſion and inſult is 
awakened by the ſoftneſs of foppery, the ſwell of in- 
ſolence, the livelineſs of levity, or the ſolemnity of 
randeur; by the ſprightly trip, the ſtately ſtalk, the 
ſtrut, and the lofty mien; by geſtures intend- 

ed to catch the eye, and by looks elaborately form- 
ed as evidences of importance. | S 


Ix has, I think, been ſometimes urged in favour 
of affectation, that it is only a miſtake of the means 
to a good end, and that the intention with which it 
is practiſed is always to pleaſe. If all attempts to 
innovate the conſtitutional or habitual character have 
really proceeded from publick you and love of others, 
the world has hitherto been. ſufficiently un 

ſince no return but ſcorn; has yet been to the 
moſt difficult of all enterprizes, a conteſt with-na- 
in 7 ture; 
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except 


motion it will be difficult to be- 
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of ture; nor has any pity been ſhon to the es of 
pt labour which never ſucceeded, and the eſs of 
R diſguiſe by which nothing was concealed. Tots 
e- I | 

iſe IT ſeems therefore to be determined by the gene- 
li. ral ſuffrage of mankind, that he who decks himſelf 
els in adſcititious qualities rather ſes to command. 
ch applauſe than impart n and he is therefore 
les treated as a man who. by an unreaſonable ambition 
8 uſurps the place in ſociety to which he has no right. 
B Praiſe is ſeldom paid with willingneſs even to incon- 
ot teſtable merit, and it can be no wonder that he who 


calls for it without deſert is repulſed with univerſal 
indignation. | f 


AFFECTATION naturally counterfeits thoſeexcel- 
lencies which are placed at the greateſt diſtance from 
poſſibility of attainment. We are conſcious of our 
own defects, and eagerly endeavour to ſupply them 
by artificial excellence; nor would ſuch efforts be 
wholly without excuſe, were they not often excited 
by ornamental trifles, which he, that thus anxiouſly 
ſtruggles for the reputation of poſſeſſing them, would 
not have been knqwn to want, had not his induſtry 
quickened obſervation. n 


GEL ASIMUS paſſed the firſt part of his life. 
in academical privacy and rural retirement, withou 
any other converſation than that of ſcholars," gra 
ſtudious, and abſtracted as himſelf. He cultivated 
the mathematical ſciences. with indefatigable dili- 


ur gence, diſcovered many uſeful theorems, diſcuſſed 

ns with Few accuracy the reſiſtance of fluids, : and 

vit though his priority was not generally acknowledged, 

to was the firſt who fully explained all the properties 
1 of the catenarian curve. LPS 4281 

ul, LEARNING, when it riſes to eminence, will be 

the obſerved in time, whatever miſts may happen to ſur- 

+ round ĩt. Gelaſimus, in his forty-ninth year, was diſ- 


tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed by thoſ&who hve th reward il 
ledge in their hands, and*called out cc up ſy 
gegebene che honour of his coy EA d 

mit by his e de e de ofophieat aflend 
d notſuſpeckhiß unfitn Er comniona 
he el No reluctan We * 


what he dic net | 
feign. He entered into the 
would be more publick, and his renown farthe 
tended; and i 125 F find His e 
tation univerſally t, and N 
re o rt RY THO rs \f+ Ry vo ky Ho 11 
Hrs merit tro due z im to ſ mene ee 
elegant act ſuaintance, dune did not | 
diftreſled: by civilities;” which he Enew net HIP 
repay, and entangled in many ceremonial pet 1 
ties, from which his books and df e * 
WA 


more populous college, where his SELLS 
learning every W Ke Urs ae 3 FER Ws 
ways qualified to join in the converſation.” H 
extrieate him. He was ſometimes" 


ed in diſputes. with ladies,” with' 

axioms had no great wei At, and 105 | 

favour and eſteem he could not but Rare, to Wha 
he was very little recommended Sk — "of 


the tides, or — 5 eee l 


of the citelGee A N 


GELASIMUS _—_ ——— 
cover that no charm was more generally irreſiſtible 


than that of eaſy facetiouſneſs and * hilarity. 
He ſaw that — was more frequently welcome 


than improvement, that authority and 1 were 
rather feared than e ah 5 at — ve. ſcholar 
was a kind of unperi6us ally 2 mi Ned when 
his aſſiſtance was no longer 1 He came to 
a ſudden reſolution of throwing T thoſe cumbrally 
ornaments of learning; which 222 his receptiong 


and commenced a man of wit and jocularity. Ut 


terly unacquainted with every topick of merriment, 
2 
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ignorant of the modes and follies, the vices and 
virtues of mankind, and unfurniſned with any ideas 


he began to ſilence all enquiries with a jeſt inſtead 
ff a folution, extended his face with a grin, which 


fick diſcourſe, retailed in a new language formed be- 
the news-paper. 


and, therefore, whatever he ſaid, or heard, he was 
careful not to fail in that great duty of a wit. If 
e aſked or told the hour of the day, if he complain- 


a ſecret to all but himfelf, but habitual confidence in 
his own diſcernment, hindered him from ſuſpecting 
iny weakneſs or miſtake. He wondered that his 
it was ſo little underſtood; but expected that his 
audience would com rehend it by d , and — 
iſted all his life to ſhow by groſs buffoonery, how 
little the ſtrongeſt faculties can perform beyond the 
limits of their own province. - „ 
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On life, on morale, be ilty thoughts employ d; 
| Leave to the ſchools their atoms and their void. 


thy trader of good underſtanding, having the 
Vol. IV. 


ried 
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but ſuch, as Pappus and Archimedes had given him, 


he miſtook for a ſmile, and in the place of a ſcienti- 
tween the college and the tavern, the intelligence of 


LAUGHTER, he in was a token of alacrity, 


ed of heat or cold, ſtirred the fire, or filled a glaſs, - 
removed. his chair, or ſnuffed a candle, he always 
found ſome occaſion to laugh. The jeſt was indeed 
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| T is ſomewhere related by Le Clerc, that a weal- 
ommon ambition to * his ſon a ſcholar, car- 
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died him to an unfcergty; reſolving be Fate hy 
"own judgment in the choice of HR 8 1. 
been taught, by whatever ee s Wot 
{eſt way to the heart of an academfck, ant" at hi 
10 arriyal entertained all hd! came abbut Hic With 
ſuch profuſion, that the profeſſors were Jured by de 
ſmell of his table from their bobs, Al Hocke 
round Him with all the cringes of ankwar@Coltipki- 
ſance. This eagerneſs anſwered the merchant's pur. 
© poſe; he glutted them with delicacies, and ſoftened 
them with careſſes, till he prevailed upon one after 
another to open his boſom, and make a diſcovery of 
. his competitions, jealouſies, and reſentiients. "Hay. 
ing thus learned, each man's character, 19 80 Hom 
himſelf, and partly from his acquaintances; he fe- 
ſolved to find ſome other education. for His Fon, "and 
wieent away convinced, that a ſcholaſtick Hife Has no 
other tendency than to vitiate the morals; And con- 
tract the underſtanding: Nor would he after ward 
hear with patience the praiſes of the ancient Yuthbrs, 
being perſuaded that ſcholars of all ages muſt have 
been the fame, and that Aenοονε˙νν A Cie ere 
profeſſors of ſome former univerſity, and therefore 
mean and ſelfiſh, ignorant and ſervile, like, thoſe 
whom he had lately viſited and forfaken; ”.* - 

__ ._"Exvy, cutiolity, and a ſenſe of the imperfection 
of our preſent e inclines us to eftimate che ad- 
vantages which are in the poſſeſſion pf others above 
their real value. Every one muſt ave remarked, 
What powers and prerogatives the vulgar imagine to 
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urſue offences to extremity of ven cance, leſt they : 
{hould be inſulted by the trrumph'ot an enemy. 


Bur certainly no precept could better become 
him, at whoſebirth peace was proclaimed to the earth. 
For, what would ſo ſoon deſtroy all the order of ſo- 
ciety, and deform life with violence and ravage, as 
a permiſſion to every one to judge his own cauſe, 
and to apportion his own recompence for imagined 
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Ir is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt juſtice not 


* to favour himſelf too much, in the calmeſt moments 


of ſolitary meditation. Every one wiſhes for the 
diſtinctions for which thouſands are wiſhing at the 
ſame time, in their own opinion, with better claims. 
He that, when his reaſon operates in its full force, 
can thus, by the mere prevalence of ſelf-love, pre- 
fer himſelf to his fellow-beings, is very unlikely to 
judge equitably when his paſſions are agitated by 2 
inte of wrong, and his attention wholly engroſſed 
by pain, intereſt, or danger. Whoever arrogates to 
himſelf the right of 5 ſhows how little 
he is qualified to decide his own claims, {ſince he 
certainly demands what he. would think unfit ta be 
granted to another, erg | | | 


| NoTainG is more apparent than that, however 
Injured, or however provoked, ſome mult at laſt be 
contented to forgive. For it can never be hoped, 
that he who firſt commits an injury, will contentedly 
acquieſce in the penalty required: the ſame haugh- 
tineſs of contempt, or vehemence of deſire, that 
prompt the act of injuſtice, will more ſtrongly incite 
its juſtification; and reſentment can never ſo 

balance the puniſhment with the fault, but there 
will remain an overplus of vengeance which even 


he who condemns his firſt action will think himſelf 
entitled to retaliate. What then can enſue but; a 
continual exacerbation 8 hatred, an 2 
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able feud, an inceſſant reciprocation of miſchief, 2 
mutual vigilance to entrap, and eagerneſs to deſtroy? 


SINCE then the imaginary right of vengeance 

be at laſt remitted, — It 5 impoſiible eh 
in perpetual hoſtility, and equally impoſſible that of 
two enemies, either ſhould firſt think Rimſelf obliged 
by juſtice to ſubmiſſion, it is ſurely eligible to for- 
give early. Every paſſion is more eafily ſubdued - 

efore it has been long accuſtomed to poſſeſſion of 
the heart; every idea is obliterated with leſs diffi- 
culty, as it has been more ſlightly impreſſed, and leſ 
frequently renewed. He who has often brooded o- 
ver his wrongs, pleaſed himſelf with ſchemes of ma- 
lignity, and glutted his pride with the fancied ſup- 
R of humbled enmity, will not eaſily open 

is boſom to amity and reconciliation, or indulge 
the gentle ſentiments of benevolence and peace. 


Ir is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is yet little to 
be forgiven.. A hng e injury may be ſoon diſmiſſed 
from the memory; but a long ſucceſſion of ill offices 
by degrees aſſociates itſelf with every idea, a long 
conteſt involves fo many circumſtances, that every 
place and action will recal it to the mind, and freſh 
remembrance of vexation muſt ſtill enkindle rage, 
and irritate revenge. een ene 


A w1sE man will make haſte tq forgive, becauſe 
be knows the true value of time, and will not ſuffer 
it to paſs away in unneceſſary pain. He that wil- 
lingly ſuffers the corroſions of inveterate hatred, 
and gives np his days and nights to the gloom of 
malice, and perturbations of ſtratagem, cannot 
ſurely be faid to conſult his eaſe, Reſentment is.an 
union of ſorrow with malignity, a combination of a 
paſſion which all endeavour to avoid, with a paſſion 
which all concur to deteſt. The man who retires to 
meditate miſchief, and to exaſperate his own rage; 
whoſe thoughts are employed only on means 125 


— 
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ſtreſs and contrivances of ruin; whoſe mind never 
auſes from the remembrance of his own ſufferings, 
bur to indulge ſome hope of enjoying the calamities 
of another, may juſtly be numbered among the moſt 


miſerable of human beings, among thoſe who are 


guilty without reward, who have neither the glad- 
neſs of proſperity, nor the calm of innocence. 


WHOEVER conſiders the weakneſs both of himſelf 
and others, will not long want perſuaſtves to forgive- 


neſs: We know not to what degree of malignity 


any injury is to be imputed; or how much its guilt, 
if we were to inſpect the mind of him that commit- 


ted it, would be extenuated by miſtake, precipitance, 
or negligence; we cannot be certain how much 
more we feel than was intended to be inflicted, or 


how much we encreaſe the miſchief to ourſelves b 


voluntary aggravations. We may charge to deſign - 


the effects of accident; we may think the blow vio- 
lent only becauſe we have made ourſelves delicate 
and tender; we'are on every fide in danger of error 
and of guilt, which we are certain to avoid only by 
ſpeedy forgiveneſs. __ | a | 
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a to others and ourſelves, to domeſtick tran- 
quillity and to ſocial happineſs, no man is with-held 


but by pride, by the fear of being inſulted by his 


adverſary or deſpiſed by the world. 


Ir may be laid down as an unfailing and univer- | 
ſal axiom, that, “all pride is abje& and mean.” 
It is always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acqui- 


eſcence in a falſe appearance of excellence, and pro- 
ceeds not from conſciouſneſs of our attainments, but 


inſenſibility of our wants 


NoTHinG can be great which is not right. No- 
thing which reaſon condemns can be ſuitable to the 
dignity of the human mind. To be driven 1 | 
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ternal motives from the path which our own heart 
approves, to give way to any thing but conviction, 
to ſuffer the opinion. of others ta rule our choice, or 
Overpower our reſolves, is to ſubmit tamely to the 
loweſt and moſt ignominious ſlavery, and to reſign 


the right of directing our own lives, . 


THE utmoſt excellence at which humanity can ar- 
rive, is a conſtant and determinate purſuit. of virtue, 
without regard to preſent dangers or advantage; a 
_ continual reference. of every action to the divine 
will; an habitual appeal to everlaſting juſtice; and 
an unvaried elevation of the intellectual eye to the 
reward which perſeverance only can obtain. But 
that pride which many who preſume to boaſt of gene- 
rous ſentiments, allow to regulate their meaſures, has 
nothing noblerin view than the approbation of men, 
of beings. whoſe, ſuperiority we are under no obli- 
Sen to acknowledge, and. who, when we hav 
courted them with the utmoſt affiduity, can confer 
no valuable or permanent reward; beings ho 
ignorantly judge of what they do not underſtand, 
or partially determine what they never have exa- 
mined ; and whoſe ſentence is therefore of no weight 
till it has received the ratification of aus on con- 
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Hs that can deſcend to bribe ſuffrages like theſe, 

at the price of his innocence; he can-ſuffer 


the delight of ſuch acclamations to with-hold his 
attention from: the commands of the univerſal ſove- 
reign, has little reaſon to co ulate himſelf upon 
the greatneſs of his mind; whenever he awakes to 
ſeriouſneſs and reflection, he muſt become deſpica- 
ble in his own eyes, and ſhrink with ſhame from the 


_ remembrance of his cowardice and folly. 
Or him that hopes to be forgiven it is indiſ- 
penſibly required, that he forgive. It is 5 2 
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ſuperfluous to urge any other motive. On this 
great duty eternity is uſpended, and to bim that 
refuſes to practiſe it, the throne of mere is inac- 
ceſſible, and the SAVIOUR of the world has been 
born in vain. Far el | 
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- Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campi - 
Arbor æſtivd recreatur Aura — 
Dulles ridentem Lalagen ama. 
Place me, where never ſummer bree es 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 
Where ever lowering clouds appear, | 
And angry Fowve. deforms th? inclement yea: 
| Loveand tbe pympb fhall charm 148 ada: Leia 
— The apache who se peaks and Hevetly den { 
| | * | ANCI 
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F the happineſs. and miſery of our reſent ſtate, 
part 2 85 from our nition, "an part, from 


LY 


our opinions; part is diſtributed by nature, and part 

tive pleaſure we cannot always obtain, and poſitive 
pain we often cannot remove. Nomancan givetohis 
own plantations the fragrance of the Indian groves; 

nor will any precepts of philoſophy enable him to 
withdraw his attention from wounds or diſeaſes. But 
the negative infelicity which proceeds, not from the 


preſſure of ſufferings, but the abſence of enjoyments, . 


will always yield to the remedies of reaſon. 


Oxx of the great arts of eſcaping ſuperfluous u 
ealineſs, is to fe our minds from 6 of Fog 


paring our condition with that of others on whom 


the bleſſings of life are more bountifully beſtowed, 
or with imaginary ſtates of delight and ſecurity, 


4 


haps unattainable by mortals. * Few are placed Na 
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is in a great meaſure apportioned by ourſelves. off . 
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. and their poets; and love, that extends his dominion 
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ſituation ſo gloomy and diſtreſsful, as not to ſeeevery 
day beings yet more forlorn and miſerable, from 
whom they may learn to rejoice in their own lot, 


No inconvenience is leſs ſuperable by art or dili- 
nce than the inclemency of climates, and there- 
re none affords more proper exerciſe for this phi- 
loſophical abſtraction. A native of England, pinched 
with the froſts of December, may leſſen his affection 
for his own country, by ſuffering his imagination 

to wander in the vales of Aſia, and ſport among 
woods that are always green, and ſtreams that al- 
ways murmur; but if he turns his thoughts towards 
the polar regions, and conſiders the nations to whom 
a great portion of the year is darkneſs, and who are 
condemned to paſs weeks and months. amidſt moun- 
tains of ſnow, he will ſoon diſcover his tranquillity, 
and while he ſtirs his fire, or throws his cloak about 
ts reflect how much he'owes'to providence, that 

he is not placed in Greenland or Siberia. ; 


IT x barrenneſs of the earth, and the ſeverity of 
the ſkies in theſe dreary countries, are ſuch as might 
be expected to confine the mind wholly to the con- 
templation of neceſſity and diſtreſs, ſo that the care 
of eſcaping, death from cold and hunger ſhould 
leave no room for thoſe paſſions which, in lands, « 

. influence conduct, or divetſify charactets; 
the ſummer ſhould be ſpent only in ptoviding for 

the winter, and the winter in longing for the ſum- 

mer. "VP —_ | | 1 8 1 58 
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| Yer learned curioſity is known tò have found its 

ay into theſe abodes of poverty ee : Lap- 
2 and Iceland have their hiſtorians, their criticks, 


wherever umanity can be found, perhaps exerts the 
ſame power in the Ereenlander's hut as in the pa- 
Laces of eaſtern monarch s. 
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Ix one of the large caves to which the families of 
Greenland retire together, to paſs the cold months, 
and which may be termed their villages or cities, a 
youth and maid, who came from different parts of 
the country, were fo much r for their 
beauty, that they were called reſt of the in- 
habitants Anningait and Hut, from à ſuppoſed re- 
ſemblance to their anceſtors of the ſame names, who 
had been transformed of old into the ſun and moon. 


- ANNINGATT for ſome time heard the praiſes 
of Aut with little emotion, but at laſt, by frequent 
interviews, became ſenſible of her charms, and firſt 
made a diſcovery of his affection, by inviting her 
with her parents to a feaſt, where he placed before 
Jut the tail of a whale. Ajut ſeemed not much de- 
lighted by this gallantry, yet, however, from that 
time, was obſeryed rarely to appear, but in a veſt | 
made of the ſkin' of a white deer; ſhe uſed fre- 

uently to renew the black dye upon her hands and 
forehead, to adorn her fleeves with coral and ſhells, -- 


and to braid her hair with great exactneſs. 


Tux elegance of her dreſs, and the judicious 
diſpoſition of her ornaments, had ' ſuch an effect 
upon Anningatt, that he could no longer be reftrained 
from a declaration of his love. He therefore com- 

ſed a poem in her praiſe, in which, among other 

eroick and tender ſentiments, he proteſted, that 
* She was beautiful as the vernal willow, and fra- 
n grant as thyme upon the mountains; that her 
fingers were white as the teeth of the morſe, and 
ber ſmile grateful as the diſſolution of the ice; 
© the mows of the midland cliffs, or ſeek ſhelter in 
© the caves of the eaſtern canibals; that he would 
tear her from the embraces of the Ro of the 
rocks, ſnatch her from the paws: of Amaroc, and 
reſcue her from the ravine of Haſguſa. He con- 
duded with a wiſh, that **-whoever ſhall attempt to 
J G 5 binder 
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| * that he would pred her, though ſhe ſhould paſs -- 
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„ hinderbis union with jut, might be buried with- 


cout his bow, and that in the land of ſouls. his 
* ſkull might ſerve for no other uſe. than to catch 


< the droppings of the ſtarry lamps. 


Tuts ode being univerſally-applauded, it was ex · 
pected that 4jut would ſoon. yield to ſuch feryour 
„„S 
aughtineſs of beauty, expected all the fe aun 
$4. — Ee before the would _ 3 
\ Qt un returned, ne ice E; | ſeaſon 
of -labour called all to their employments.. - racks.” 
_ANNINGAIT and Aut for 2 time. always 
went out in the ſame boat, and divided whatever 
was caught. Auningait, in the fight of his miſtreſs, 
{ no opportunity of ſignaliaing his courage; he 
attacked the ſea-horſes on the ice; purſued the ſeals 
Into the water; and, leaped upon the back of the 
whale, while he was yet ſtruggling with the remains 
of life. Nor was his d; 


iligence leſs to accumulate all 
that could be neceſſary to make winter comfortable; 
he dried the roe of fiſhes, and the fleſh of ſeals; he 
entrapped deer and foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins to 
adorn. his bride; he feaſted her with eggs from the 
rocks, and ſtrewed her tent with flowers. 
Ir happened that a ten drove the fiſh to a di- 
ſtant part of the coaſt, before Auningait had com- 
pleted his ſtore; he therefore entreated Aut, that 
ſhe would at laſt grant him her hand, and accom- 
pany him to that part of the country whither he was 
now ſummoned by neceſſity. Ajut thought him not 
yet entitled to ſuch condeſcenſion, but propoſed, as 
a trial of his conſtancy, that he ſhould return at the 
end of ſummer to the cavern where their acquaint- 
ance commenced, and there the reward of his 
aſſiduities. O virgin, beautiful as the ſun ſhining 
< on the water, conſider,” ſaid Auningait, what 
„ thou haſt required. How eaſily may my mn | 
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« be precluded by a ſudden froſt or unexpected ; 
66 heb mult 1 the night be paſt withoutmy 5 
« live we: Xt, my fair, in thoſe fabled Ehn which 
( lyin ngers ſo ga deſcribe; where the 
« who 13 year is divided into ſhort days and nights; 
6 where the ſame habitation ſerves for ſummet᷑ and 
6 « winter; where they raiſe houſes in rows __ = 
round ; dwell together from ear to y 
6 « flocks of tame 5 5 grazing In the f 90 Four 
them; can . at any 05 * ne place to 
« another, through ways encloſed wath er er 
« over walls raiſed upon the inland waters; di- 
* rect their courſe 8 oe ky Rents * 
« ſight of green hills or ſcatte 


aus „in ſummer, we have no 19 009 —_ 

- „mountains, 1 . + og never diſſolved; nor 
eis can remove to ence 2 

he « boats coaſti ag he Fs. Conſider, ; 4 
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the « life of is at an ice 7 time Has 
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Nor illum noſtri poſſunt mutare Labore, I, 


_ Nan fi Frigoribus medus Hebrumque bibamus, 4 F | #5 
. Sithomaſque Nives Hiemis ſubeamus aquoſe——— 
2 N Omnia vincit Amor. TX. CT 2 Vige, 
Love alters not for us his hard decrees 3 |. |, 4 ĩ 
„Not tho? beneath the Thracian clime we free, ;: 
Or the mild bliſs of temperate ſkies forego, 
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And in mid winter tread Sitbonian ſnow; © 
.  Diyblin 


yt eat bf however diſcompoſed by the 
| dilatory eoyneſs of Aut, was yet reſolved to 
omit. no tokens of amorous reſpect; and therefore, 
preſented her at his departure with the ſkins of feven 
white fawns, of five ſwans and eleven ſeals, with 
three marble lamps, ten veſſels of - ſeal oil, and a 
large kettle of braſs, which he had purchaſed from 
a ſhip, at the price of half a whale, and two horns 


of ſea- unicorns. 


AFUT was ſo much affected by the fondneſs of 
her lover, or ſo much overpowered by his magnifi- 
cence, that ſhe followed him to the ſeaſide; and 
when ſhe ſaw him enter the boat, wiſnhed aloud, tha 
he might return with plenty of ſkins and oil; that 
neither the mermaids might ſnatch him into the 
deeps, nor the ſpirits of the rocks confine him in 
their caverns. | | 


SHE ſtood a while to gaze upon the departing veſ- 


ſel, and then returning to her hut, filent and deject- 


ed, laid aſide, from that hour, her white deer 
"ſkin, ſuffered her hair to fpread unbraided on her 
ſhoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances of the 
maidens. She endeavoured to divert her thoughts 
by continual application to feminine employments 


ered moſs for the winter lamps, and dried graſs 


to line the boots of Anningait. Of the ſkins which 
Au e he 
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he had beſtowed upon her, ſhe made a fiſhing- coat, 
2 ſmall boat, and tent, all of exquiſite manu ; 
and while ſhe was thus buſied, ſolaced her Tabours 
with a ſong, in which ſhe prayed, that her lover 
« might have hands ſtronger than the paws of the 
« bear, and feet ſwifter than the feet of the rain- 
deer; that his dart might never err, and that his 
« boat might never leak ; that he might never 
« ſtumble on the ice, nor faint in the water; that 
« the ſeal might ruſh on his harpoon, and the 
« wounded' whale might daſh the waves in vain,” 


Tur large boats in which the Greenlanders tranſa 
port their families, are 8 rowed by women, for 
2 man will not debaſe himſelf by work, which re- 

uires neither {kill nor courage. Anningait was there- 
his expoſed by idleneſs to the ravages of paſſion. 
He went thrice to the ftern of the boat, with an in- 
tent to leap into the water, and ſwim back to his 
miſtreſs ; but recollecting the miſery which they 
muſt endure in the winter, without oil for the lamp, 
or ſkins for the bed, he reſolved to employ the weeks 
of abſence in proviſion for a night of plenty and fe- 
licity. He then compoſed his emotions as he could, 
and expreſſed in wild numbers and uncouth images, 
his hopes, his ſorrows, and his fears. O life,“ 
ſays he, frail and uncertain ! where ſhall wretched 
« man find thy reſemblance but in ice floating on 
the ocean? It towers on high, it ſparkles dann 
„ afar, while the ſtorms drive and the waters beat 
« it, the ſun melts it above, and the rocks ſhatter it - 
© below. What art thou, deceitful pleaſure, hut a 
* ſudden blaze ſtreaming from the north, which 
plays a moment on the eye, mocks the traveller 
with the hopes of light, and then vaniſhes for 
« ever? What, love, art thou but a Whirlpool, which 
* we approach without knowledge of our danger, 
drawn on by imperceptible degrees, till Wwe have 
» No ERPs of reſiſtance and W Ef 
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cc return proſperous Athy | 
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6e che fat of the whale ice th 37 an Ga þ 
LANNIN 64 IT having with theſe Fog 45 


ed his grief, 
| 921 his grief, and animated his indu DA Ye Soul 


08 ge they now ated the e 

uting at a diſtance. He therefore 
bi mſelf it in. his Hſhing- boat, called his 99 Bo 95 
her ſeyeral — ied his oar and harpoon 


with incredible courage 2 ; and, by di- 


viding his time between the chace and fiſhery 
pended the miſeries c of. abſence and ſuſpicion. : wr 


 AFUT, in the mean time, notwithſtandi her 
lected dreſs, happe as ſhe was wm 8 ans 
on his 


return from hunting. Norng/uk was of irth 12 
ie bebe, Banos mother 2 in 2 
$ tather, the expert 1 
periſhed by lar he cloſe le par her of reealag His te 
riches ; he . maſter of 
133 mens 9090 ca WOmens boats, had ninety tubs 
oil in his winter e ag fve and twenty 
_ buried in the-ſnow the ſeaſon of dark- 
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'NORNG WA thus rejected, 12 ns to 
ftratagem, knew that Ajut would co At an 
Angekkok, or er concerning the fate of her lo- 
yer, * the felicity of her future life. He . 
plied 14 to the i — , 

part o Huntry, Va preſent of two 
ſeals nd a marble D a promiſe, that 
when Aut ſhoul d conſu him, he ould declare : 
that her lover was in the land of fouls. Aut, in a 
ſhort time, brought him a coat made by herſelt — 
1 bands 2 were to befal her, with 
rances Agel cer. r reward at Je a of for 
ningait, l on ſhould flatter her de 
The A. eek 5 the N to riches, and foretold 
that Los ngait, having already t two bag 
would ſoon return HEME with. : a arge nn 


with proviliony. 


Tris rognoſtcation the was ordered to Pr be” 
cret, and Norng /ut dependingupon his artifice, renew- 
ed his addreſſes with greater confidence; but finds, | 
ing his ſuit {hill unſyocehful, ap =p himſelf toher pa 
rents with gifts and promiſes. wealth of Green- - 
land is too lar ity for the virtue of a Greenlander,, 
they forgot the the merit and the preſents of Auningait, 
and decreed ut to the embrace of Norng/ut. She 
entreated; ſhe remonſtrated ; ſhe wept, and raved ; 
but finding riches irreſiſtible, "fled EA the u 
dab uber 2 de de whey te be 
cou er, and the birds or hares w | 
the fortune to enſnare, taking care at an hour when 
ſhe was not likely to be found, to view the ſea every 
day, that her lover might not miſs her at his return. 


Ar laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which Annin 
had departed, ftealing flow and heavy laden 
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the coaſt. She ran with all the impatience of affec. 
tion to catch her Toyer in her arms, and relate ber 
conſtancy and fufferings. When the company reached 
the land, they informed her, that Anningait, after the 
fiſhery was ended, being unable to ſu the ſlow 
paſſage of the veſſel of carriage, had ſet out before 
them in his fiſhing- boat, and they expected at their 
arriyal to have found him on ſhore. 


© AFUT; diſtracted at this intelligence; was abdüt 
to fly into the hills, without knowing why, though 
ſhe was now in the hands of her parents, who forced 
her back to their own hut, and endeavoured to com- 
fort her; but when at laſt they retired to reſt, Hut 
went down to the beach; where, finding a fiſhing- 
boat, ſhe entered it without heſitation,” and telling 
thoſe who wondered: at her raſhneſs, that ſhe was 
Feige in ſearch of Anningait, rowed away with great 


W W — c 


wiftnels, and was ſeen no more. 

Tx fate of theſe lovers gave occaſion to various 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of opinion, that 
they were changed into ſtars; others imagine, that 
Anningait was ſeized in his paſſage by the genius of 
the rocks, and that ut was transformed into a mer- 
maid, and ſtill contiflues to ſeek her lover in the de- 
farts of the ſea. But the general perſuaſion is, that 
they are both in that part of the land of fouls where 

. the ſun never ſets, where oil is always freſh, and 

- proviſions always warm. "The virgins ſometimes 
throw a thimble aud a needle into the bay, from 
which the hapleſsmaid departed ; and when 4 Gen- 
lander would IN for virtuous affection, 

— Uke Anningait and Aut. 
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I quts rio whether ſome abatement of cha- 
lacter is not neceſſary to general acceptance. e 
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The more I honour thee, the leſs I love. © © ? 
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ONE of the defires dictated by vanity is more 
general, or leſs blameable, than that of being 
diſtinguiſhed for the arts of 'converſation. Other 
accompliſhments may be poſſeſſed without opportu- 
nity of exerting them, or wanted without danger 
that the defect can often be remarked ; but as no 
man can live. otherwiſe than in an hermitage, with- 
out hourly pleaſure or vexation, from the fondneſs 
or neglect of thoſe about him, the faculty of giving 
pleaſure is of continual uſe. Feware more frequently 
envied than thoſe who have the power of forcing at- 
tention wherever they come, whoſe entrance is con- 
ſidered as a promiſe of felicity, and whoſe depar- 
ture is lamented, like the receſs of the ſun from 
northern climates, as a privation of all that enlivens 
fancy, or inſpirits gaiety. My ? 


* 
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IT is apparent, that to excellence in this valuable 
art, ſome peculiar qualifications are neceſſary; for 
wy one's experience will inform him; that the 
= ure which men are able to give in converſation, 

olds no ſtated proportion to their” knowledge or 
their virtue. Many find their way to the tables and 
the parties of thoſe who never conſider them as of - 
the leaſt importance in any other place; we have all, 
at one time or other, been content to love thoſe 
whom we could not eſteem; and been perſuaded to 


try the dangerous experiment of admitting him for a 


companion Whom we knew to be too ignorant for 
a counſellor, and too treacherous for a friend. 
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| ſpend their time with much ſatisfaction under the eye 
; 83 ente ſuperiority; and therefore, among 


thoſe who 


Fiu, there are ſeldom found men eminently di 
guiſhed for powers or acquiſitions. The wit bos 
vivacity condemns flower tongues: to ſilence, the 


preſence is courted at aſſem̃blies o ol 


ſcholar whoſe knowledge allows no man to faney 
that he inſtructs him, the critick who ſuffers no fal- 
2 ee 8 undet and the reaſoner who con- 

be l to thought, and the negligent to at- 
pits 5 i 44 generally praiſed 94; een 


| Fg. avoid 


x that would pleaſe muſt rarely aim at ſuch ex- 


| — — as depreſſes his hearers in their own opinion, 


or 2 them from the hope of contributing reci- 
procally to the entertainment of the com pany: Mer- 


the face without gladneſs of 


For this reaſon, no ſtile of Knee: is more 


tenſively acceptable than the narrative... He who 


as ſtored his DANY with {light anecdotes, private 
incidents, ET 


al P 
bs his audience favourable. . Almoſt every — 


almoſt e e has ſome real or imaginary con- 


one place =: 4 Rial 
another; for m_ he nr commevent aber 
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NARRATIVES are for the moſt part heard with- 

out ene, becauſe they are not ſuppoſed to imply 
any intellectual qualities above the common rate. 
To be acquainted with facts not yet echoed by ple- 
beian mouths, may happen to one man as well as to 
another, and to relate them when they are known, 
has in appearance ſo little difficulty, that every 


concludes himſelf equal to the taſk. Yd 


Bur it is not-eaſy, and in ſome ſituations of life 
not poſſible, to accumulate ſuch a Rock. of materials 
25 may ſupport the expence of continual narration,;z 
and it e happens, that they who attempt 
this method of ingratiating themſelves, pleaſe only 
at the firſt interview; and, for want of new ſupplies 
intelligence, wear out their ſtories by continual = 
enn 
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N ren 4 
therefore, little hope af ob- 
taining the praiſe of a good companion, werę it not 
8 to be gained by more compendious methods ; but 
ch is the kindneſs of mankind to all, except thoſe 
nore who aſpire to real merit and rational dignity, tha 
who every underſtanding may find ſome way to excite 
vate WF benerolence; and whoever is not envied, may learn 
fails WF the art of procuring love. We. are willing to be 
man pleaſed, but 'are not willing to Ae we favour 
for the mirth or officiouſneſs that ſolicits our regard, but 
on- oppoſe the worth or ſpirit that enforces it. 


ten Tas firſt place among thoſe that pleaſe, becauſe 
rin they deſire only to pleaſe, is due to the merry fellow, 
in whoſe laugh is loud, and whoſe voice is ſtrong ; who 
ries is ready to echo every jeſt with obſtreperous appro- 
wit bation, and countenanceevery frolick with vacitera- 
to tions of applauſe. It is not neceſſary to a merry 
ind WF fellow to have in himſelf any fund of jocularity, or 
he force of conception; it 1s ſufficient that he always 
2 appears in the higheſt exaltation of gladneſs, for the 


greater part of mankind. are gay or ſerious. by in- 
, | » 92 ö on, 


circulate, contentedly bears, the expence of uninter- 


. tertainment which ſerves them as a pa 


tions of his hand,'chalks out a giant upon the wall. 
Another has endeared himſelf to a long ſucceſſion 
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a being generally without benevolence, of any other 
virtue, than ſuch as indolence and inſenfibitity con. 
fer. The characteriſtick of a good- natured man is to 
bear a joke; to ſit unmoved and unaffected amidf 
noiſe and turbulence, profaneneſs and obſcenity; t 


2 


hear every wee contradiction; to endute in- 


ſult without reply; and to follow the ſtream of folly, 
whatever courſe it ſhall happen to take. + The good- 
natured man is commonly the darling of the petty 
wits, with whom they exerciſe themſelves in the ru- 
diments of raillery; for he never takes advantage 
of failings,” nor difconcerts a puny ſatiriſt with un- 
expected ſarcaſms; but while the glaſs continues to 
rupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at his own im- 
C 
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Tu modeſt man is.a companion of a yet lower 
Tank, whoſe only power of giving x leaſure is not to 
interrupt it. The modeſt man fatisfies himſelf with 
8 ſilence, which all his companions are can- 
did enough to conſider as proceeding not from in- 


ability to ſpeak, but willingneſs to hear 


. , 8 * 
nen. 
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Maxx, without being able to attain any general 
character of excellence, have ſome ſingle art of en- 

| ic | Fort. throu h 
the world. One T have known for fifteen years the 
darling of a weekly club, becauſe every night, pre. 
ciſely at eleven, he begins bis favourite ſong, and 
during the vocal performance, by correſpondent mo- 


of acquaintances by ſitting among them with his 
wig reverſed; another by contriving to ſmut the 
no e of any ftranger who was to be initiated ＋ . 
(Eo Wee | u f 
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ub; another by purring like a. cat, and then pre- 
ending to be fri Nied; ah another by yelping like 
z hound, and calling to the drawers to drive out the 
gvcnk are the arts by which cheerfulneſs is pro- 
moted, and ſometimes friendſhip eſtabliſhed; arts, 
which thoſe who deſpiſe them ſhould not rigorouſly 
blame, except when they are practiſed at the expence 
of innocence; for it is always neceſſary to be loved, 


N 


but not always neceſſary to be reverenced. 
SSS SSS 
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* tam grande ſophas clamat tibi Turba togata, 


on tu, Pomponi, cœna diſerta tua (t. Mar. 


Reſounding plaudits tho the croud have rung 
Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. F. Lewis. 


THE world ſcarcely affords opportunities of 


making any obſervation more frequently, than 
on falſe claims to commendation. Almoſt every man 
: waſtes part of his life in attempts to diſplay quali- 
= ties which he does not poſſeſs, and to gain applauſe. 
ul which he cannot keep; ſo that ſcarcely can two per- 
* ſons caſually meet, but one is offended or diverted 
3x: by the oſtentation of the other... 
eral BY Os theſe pretenders it is fit to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
rt who endeavour to. deceive from them who are de- 
2 ceived; thoſe , who by deſigned impoſtures promote 
1 their intereſt, or gratify their pride, from them who 
vu mean only to force into regard their latent excellen- 


no- cies and neglected virtues; who believe themſelves 
all. 8 to inſtruct or pleaſe, and therefore invite 
ion | notice of mankind. „ | - i, 4p 


the Tux artful and fraudulent uſurpers of diſtinction | 
deſerve greater ſeverities than ridicule and . 
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ſince they are ſeldom content with empty praiſe; but 
are inſtigated by paſſions more pernicious than va. 
nity. They confitter the . de which they en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh as neceſſary to the accomplifh. 
ment of ſome ſubſequent deſign, and value praiſe 
oy as it may conduce to the ſucceſs of avarice or 
am ition. Ne 1 | COMLLE | 


' CHI UE DIE: 


TE commercial world is very frequently put into 
confuſion by the bankruptcy of merchants, that aſſum- 
ed the ſptendour of wealth only to obtain the privi- 
ledge of trading with-the ſtock of ether men, and of 
contracting debts which nothing but lucky caſualtics 
could enable them to pay; till after having ſup- 
ported their app ance a while by a tumultuary 
* of boyndleſs traffick, they ſink at once, 

id drag down bee eee whom their equi- 
pages had induced to truſt them. 
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Aon wretches that place their happineſs inthe 


favour of the great, of beings whom only: high titles 
or large eſtates ſet above Gwen os is more 
common than to boaſt of confidence which they do 
not enjoy; to ſell promiſes. which they know their 
intereft unable to perform; and to reimburſe the tri- 
butewhich 1 to an imperious maſter, from the 
contributions of meaner dependents, whom they can 
amuſe with tales of their influence, and hopes of 


Even among ſome too thoughtleſs and volatile 
for avarice or ambition, may be found a. ſpecies of 
falſhood more deteſtable than the levee or exchange 
can ſhew. There are men that boaſt of debauche- 


ries, of which they never had addreſs to be guilty; 


ruin, by lewd tales, the characters of women to 

whom they are ſcarcely known, or by whom they 

have been rejected; * in a drunken frolick the 
happineſs of families; blaſt the bloom of beauty; 

and intercept the reward of virtue. 0 YR 
W - 
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OTHER artifices of falſhood, though utterly un- 


worthy of an ingenuous mind, are not yet to be 
ranked with flagitious enormities, nor is it neceſſary 
to incite aa er juſtice againſt them, ſince they 


may be adequately puniſhed by detection and lau 
Er. The traveller who deſcribes cities which bes 


never ſeen ; the ſquire who, at his return from London, 
tells of his intimacy with nobles to whom he has 


only bowed in the park, or coffee-houſe; che author 
who entertains his admirers with ſtories of the aſſiſt- 
ance which he gives to wits of a higher rank; the 
city dame who talks of her viſits at great houſes, 
where ſhe happens to know the cookmaid, are ſurely 
ſuch harmleſs animals as truth herſelf may wy con- 
tent to deſpiſe without defiring to hurt m 


BuT of the multitudes who firugyle i in vain fe 
dikinction, and diſplay their own merits only to feel 
more acutely the ſting of neglect, a great part are 
wholly innocent of deceit, and are betray in- 
fatuation and credulity to that ſcorn with which the 
univerſal love of praiſe incites us all to ata feeble 


eompetitors out of our way. | 


Few men ſurvey thetuſodves with ſo Cake, 
25 not to admit prejudices in their ownfavour, which 


an artful flattererma ——— 
1 


for. a particular qualification are improved to 
of attainment, — hopes of attainment to belief of 
ſſeſfon. Such flatterers every one will find; . 


ties. Wherever 
ce and ex- 
me _ 


25 power to reward their 
there is wealth, there will be 
pectation, and wherever there is 
will be an emulation of ſervility. 


Many of the follies which e cen- 
ſure, are the effects of ſuch vanity as, however it 
2 have wantoned in the imagination, would 
ſcarcely have dared the publick eye, had it not been 
animated and emboldened by flattery. Whatever 

difficulty 
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or anger produce among children, 


the decoration of her perſon ; 
more could judge of beauty than of wit, and was, 
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difficulty there may be inthe knowledge of ourſelyez 
ſcarcely any one fails to ſuſpect his own imperfec- 
tions, till he is elevated by others to confidence, We 
are almoſt all naturally modeſt and timorous, but 
fear and ſhame are unealy ſenſations, and whoſoever 


| helps to remove them is received with kindneſs. 


TURPICUL A. was the heireſs of a large eſtate, 
and having loſt her mother in her infancy, was com- 
mitted to a governeſs whom misfortunes had re- 
duced to bepfenes and humility. The fondneſs of 
Turpicula's father would not ſuffer him to truſt her 
at a publick ſchool, but he hired domeſtick teachers, 


7 and beſtowed on her all the accompliſhments that 


wealth could purchaſe. But how many things are 
neceſſary to happineſs which money cannot obtain? 


Thus ſecluded from all with whom ſhe'might con- 


yerſe on terms of equality, ſhe heard none of thoſe 
intimations of her defects which „ petulance, 
— they are 

TURPICULA aw nothing but obſequiouſneſs, 
and heard nothing but commendations. None are 
ſo little acquainted with the heart, as not to know 


that woman's firſt wiſh is to be handſome, and that 


conſequently the readieft method of obtaining her 
kindneſs is to praiſe her beauty. Turpicula had a 
diſtorted ſhape and a dark complexion; yet, when 


the impudence of adulation had ventured to tell her 

of the commanding dignity of her motion, and the 

ſoft enchantment of her mile, ſhe was ae con- 
every 


vinced, that ſhe;was the delight or torment o | 
e, and that all who gazed upon her felt the fire 
o envy or love. She therefore neglected the cul- 
ture of an underſtanding which might have ſupplied 
the defects of her form, and applied all her care to 
fon ſhe conſidered that 


like the reſt of human beings, in haſte to be abject 
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The defire of conqueſt naturally led her to the liſts” 


in which beauty ſignalizes her power. She glittered 


at court, fluttered in the park, and talked loud in 
the front-box ; but, after a thouſand experiments of 


her charms, was at laſt convinced that the had been. 
flattered, and that her glaſs was honeſter than her 


maid. | 


* — * 
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Ploravere ſuts mon reſpondere fawvorem 
Queſuum meritis. © len 
Henry and Alfred——= 0 

Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh, to find 
Th' unwilling gratitude of bale mankind, © 


Hor, 


Poser. 


M ONG the ents ind viſiers, the ſons af 


I valourand of wiſdom, that ſtand at the corners 
of the Indian throne, to aſſiſt the counſels or con- 
duct the wars of the poſterity of Timur, the firſt 
place was long held by Morad the fon of Hanuth. 
Morad having fignalized himſelf in many battles 


andfieges, was rewarded with the government of 


aprovince, from which the fame of his wiſdom and 


moderation was wafted'to the pinnacles of Agra, by 


the prayers of thoſe whom his adminiſtration made 
happy. The emperor called him into his preſence, 
and gave into his hand the keys 
the fibre of command. The voice of Morud was 
heard from the cliffs of Taurus to the Indimm ocean, 


erery tongue faultered in his preſence, and every _ 


eye was caſt down before him. ahi; 
MORAD lived many years in prof ity ; every 
day encreaſed his wealth, and enen i fl 


ence. The ſages repeated his maxims, the captains 
of thouſands 4 Add commands. [ 6 


£3. 


Vor. IV. by 2 trembled 


ww. / 


of riches, and. 


his influ- 


| Competition 
withdrew into the cavern of envy,” and diſcontent 
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trembled at her own murmurs. But great- 
neſs is ſhort and tranſitory, as the odour y . 
in the fire. The ſun grew weary of gil 
palaces « of Morad, the clouds of — 
round his head, and the aged of = 
about his dwelling, _. 


MO RAD faw ruin haſtily „ The 
firſt that forſook him were his poets; their example 
by all thoſe whom he had rewarded 
for contributing to his pleaſures, and only a few, 
whoſe virtue had entitled them to favour, were now 
to be ſeen in his hall or chambers. He felt his dan - 

„ and —— himſelf at the foot of the 
throne. His accuſers were confident and loud, his 
friends ſtood contented with 45 n, and 
the voice of truth was overborn by He 
was diveſted of his power, -deprived of his ac — 
tions, and condemned to paſs the reſt, of his I; 
his hereditary eſtate. 0"; : 


MOZED — hoe ” long b. tha 2 
an up ts and flatte t he 

not how to fill up his hours in . ; he ſaw 
with regret the — riſe to force on his eye a new 
day for which he had no uſe; and envied the 
ſavage that wanders in the deſart, becauſe he has 
no time yacant from the calls of nature, but is al 


N* 196. 


aye chaling: his preys or flaeping i in his den. | 


His an in time vitiatecdl his eee 


5 + flow diſeaſe ſeized upon him, He refuſe 


-Phylick, negl ected exerciſe, and lay down on his 
couch peevith and reſtleſs, rather — to die than 
deſirous to live. His domeſticks, for a time, re- 
doubled their aſſiduities ; but finding that no-offici- 
ouſneſs eould ſooth, nor exactneſs ſatisſy, they 
ſoon gave way to negligence and ſloth, and he. that 
once commanded nations, a r in his 
Ger without anne e eee 
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In this melancholy ſtate, he commanded — 
gers to recal his eldeſt ſon Abouaaid from the army. 


{4bouzaid was alarmed at the account of his fath 

fickneſs, and haſted by long journeys to his os 
N ' Morad was yet living, and felt his 
ſtrength return at the embraces of his ſon, ow 
commanding him to fit down at his bedſide; ** Abou- 


« zaid,” ſays he, thy father has no more to hope 


« or fear from the inhabitants of the earth, the cold 


hand of the angel of death is now upon him, 
and the voracious grave is howling for his prey. 


« Hear hangar. the precepts of ancientexperience, 
« let not 72 ions iſſue forth in vain. 
« Thou haſt ſeen me happy and calamitous, thou 


. * haſt beheld my exaltation and my fall. My power 


is in the hands of my enemies, my treaſures have 
« rewarded my accuſers ; but my inheritance the 
*, clomonny ſha has — and Ry wiſ- 
dom his anger — thine 
< eyes round thee, whatever — — will, 
in a few hours, be thine; apply thine ear tomy: 
« dictates, and theſe poſſeſſions will promote thy 
„ happineſs, Aſpire — to publick honours, enter 
not the palaces of kings; thy wealth will ſet 
e thee above inſult, let th . — 
1 © below envy. Content thyſelf with private di 
* nity, diffuſe thy riches among thy friends, le 
* every day extend thy — and ſuffer not 
thy heart to be at reſt till thou art loved by all to 
« whom thou art known. In the — — of my 
„power, I ſaid to defamation, - Who will hear 
* thee ? and to artifice, What canſt thou perform? 


4 „But, my ſon, deſpiſe not thou the —5 of the 


weakeſt, remember that venom ſupplies the 


* want of ſttength, and that the Ben may _ | 


* by the pun&ure of an aſp.” 


MORAD expired in'a — Paid, 


after the months of mourning, determined to regt 
late his conduct by his . 8 precepts, and 
7 | 


C 1 


24 


2 


) 


pour, all thoſe would be alienated whom he difap- | 
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vate the love of mankind by every art of kindneſs 
and endearment. He wiſely conſidered, that domeſ- 
tick happineſs was firſt to be ſecured, and that none 
have ſo much 22 of doing good or hurt, as thoſe 
who are preſent in the hour of n hear 
the burſts of thoughtleſs merriment, and obſerve the 
ſtarts of unguarded paſſion. He therefore augmented 
the pay of all his attendants, and requited every 

_ exertion of uncommon diligence by ſupernum 
gratuities. While he congratulated bie upon the 
Hdelity and affection of his family, he was in the 
night alarmed by robbers, who being purſued and 
—.— declared that they had been itted by one 
of his ſervants; the ſervant immediately confeſſed, 
that he unbarred the door, becauſe another not more 
worthy of confidence was entruſted with the keys. 


ABOUZAID was thus convinced that's" de- 
pendent could not eaſily be made a friend; and that 
while many were ſoliciting for the firſt rank of fa- 


. ea 


inted. He therefore reſolved to aſſociate with a 
equal companions ſelected from among the chief 
men of the province. With theſe he lived happily 
for a time, till familiarity ſet them free from re - 
ſtraint, and every man thought himſelf at liberty to 
indulge his own caprice, — advance his own opi- 
nions. They then diſturbed each other with con- 
ny of inclinations, and difference of ſentiments, 
and Abouzaid was neceſſitated to offend one party 
by concurrence, or both by indifference. © 


'He afterwards determined to avoid a cloſe union 
with beings ſo diſcordant in their nature, and to 
diffuſe himſelf in a larger circle. He practiſed 
the ſmile of univerſal courteſy, and invited all to 
his table, but admitted none to his retirements. 
Many who had been rejected in his choice of friend- 
ſhip, now refuſed to t his acquaintance; and 
of thoſe whom plenty and magnificencedrew - * 
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table, every one preſſed forward toward intimacy, 
thought himſelf overlooked in the croud, and mur- 
mured becauſe he was not diſtinguiſhed above the 
reſt, By degrees all made advances, and all reſented - 
repulſe. The table was then covered with delica- 
cies in vain 3 the muſick ſounded in empty rooms; 
and Abouzaid was left to form in ſolitude fome new 
ſcheme of pleaſure or ſecurity. 1 


RE$80LVING now to try the force of gratitude, he 
enquired for men of ſcience, : whoſe* merit Was ob- 
ſcured by poverty. His houſe was ſoon crouded 
with poets, ſculptors, painters, and deſigners, who 
wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and employed 
their powers in celebration of their patron. But in 
a ſhort time they forgot the diſtreſs from which they 
had been reſcued, and began to conſider their deli- 
verer as a_ wretch of narrow capacity, who was 
growing great by works which he could not perform, 


and whom they overpaid by condeſcending to accept 


his bounties. Abouzard heard their murmurs and 


diſmiſſed them, and from that hour | continued 


blind to colours, and deaf to panegyrick. * 


As the ſons of art departed, muttering threats af 
perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who ſtood at 247 
called to him Hamet the poet. Hamet, faid he, 
* thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes 
* and experiments; I have now learned the vanity 
Hof thoſe labours that wiſh to be rewarded by hu- 


man beneyolence ; I ſhall henceforth do good, 


and avoid evil, without reſpect to the opinion of 
men; and reſolve to ſolicit only the approbation 
* of that being whom alone we are ſure to p 
* by endeavouring to pleaſe him.” | 
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 Cereus in Fitium fedti, . aſper. | Hos. 

The voutb N | 

. Yielding like wax, th* impreſſive folly — 

Rough ee and flow 0 fu cares. 
Fuels. 


To the RAMBLER., r 
Dear Mr. RAMBLER, * 


1 HAVE been four days confined. CR OY 


to be ſeen theſe fix wee 


world with indifference; till the world looks 


- 4 
| 2 I put within the Jeaves, and read about ab- 


ber by a cold, which Pal already kept me from 
three * nine ſales, five ſhows, and fix. card- - 


tables, and put me ſeventeen viſits behind- 


and the doctor tells my E n 


cry, it will ſettle in my head, . I ſhall 2 
0 Ta But, dear Mr. Ramb 
How can I help it? at this very time Aeliſſa is — 


| ng with the prettieſt gentleman ;— ſhe will break-' 


with him to-morrow, and then run to two auc- 


1 tions, and hear com ap ad and have preſents; 


then ſhe will be dre peak viſit, and get a ticket to 


the play ; then go to cards and win, and me 


home with two ambeaus before e Dear 


£ Mr. Rambler, who « can * it? . 2 , * 5 


My 2 juſt br ought me « buydle of your 


Alter formy — She ſays, ybu are — — 
: -=j 


Nr will teach me to | 
8 n the world with . But, 

22 look o not wiſh nor intend to moderate my 

deſires, nor can I 1 think f it proper to look upon the 

with in 

difference on me. I have been forced, however, to 


ſit this morning a whole quarter of an hour with 


your paper before my face; but juſt as my aunt came 
22 da had 9 mea Itter from Mr. Trip, : 


"ou 


. 
dd 


2 e 
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| ſmce and inconſolablenzſs, and ardour, and irrefftible 


n, and eternal 'con/fanty, while my aunt ima- 
el, that I was —— myſelf with your philo- 
ophy, and often cried out, when ſhe faw me look 
confuſed, „If there is any word that you do not 
« underſtand, child, I will explain it“. 


DAR ſoul ! howold ple that think themſclves 
wiſe may be impoſed upon! But it is fit that they 
ſhould take their turn, for I am ſure, while they can 
keep poor girls cloſe in the nurſery, they tyrannize 
over us in a very ſhameful manner, and fill our 1ma- 
ginations with tales of terror, only to make us live 


in quiet ſubjection, and fancy that we can never be 


ſafe but by their protection. 
| l +. »1 4% * ö : 


I HAVE a mamma and two 'aunts, who have all 
been formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, and 
are ſtill generally admired by thoſe that value them- 
ſelves upon theit underſtanding, and love to talk of 
vice and virtue, nature and fimplicity, and beauty, 
and propriety ;; but if there was not ſome hope of 
meeting me, fcarcely a creature would come near 
them that wears a faſhionable coat. Theſe ladies, 


- 
« 


Mir. Rambler, have had me under their government 

fifteen years and a half, and have all that time been 
'endeavouring to deceiye me by ſuch repreſentations 
of life as I now find not to be true; but Iknew not 


whether I ought to impute them to ignorance. or 


' malice, as it is poffible the world may be much 


changed ſince they mingled in general converfation. 


BEING deſirous that I ſhould love books, they 
told me, that nothing but knowledge 
me an agreeable companion to men of ſenſe, or qua- 
lify me to diſtinguiſh the ſuperficial glitter of vanity” 


d make 


from the ſolid merit of underſtanding; and that a 
habit of reading would enable me to fill up the va- 


cuities of life without the help of ſillx or dangerous 
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amuſements, and preferve me from the ſnares of 
- tdleneſs and the inroads of temptation. | 


Bur their principal intention was to make me 
_ - afraid of men, in which they ſucceeded ſo well for 
a time, that I durſt not look in their faces, or be leſt 
alone with them in a parlour; for they made me 
fancy, that no man ever ſpoke but to deceive, or 
looked but to allure; that the girl who ſuffered him 
that had once ſqueezed her hand, to approach her a 
ſecond time, was on the brink of ruin; and that ſhe 
who anſwered a billet, without conſulting her rela- 
tions, gave love ſuch power over her, that ſhe 
would certainly become either poor or infamous. 


From the time that my leading: ſtrings were taken 
off, I ſcarce heard any mention of my beauty but 
from the milliner, the mantua- maker, and my on 
maid ; for my mamma never ſaid more, when ſhe 
. heard me commended, but the girl is very well,” 
and then endeavoured to divert my attention by 
ſome enquiry after my needle, or my book. 


_. Ir is now three months ſince I have been ſuffered 
do pay and receive viſits, to dance at publick aflem- 
blies, to have a place kept for me in the boxes, and 
to play at lady Rackets. rout; and you may. eaſily 
imagine what I think of thoſe. who have ſo long 
_ heated me with falſe expectations, diſturbed me 
with fictitious terrors, and concealed from me all that 

I have found to make the happineſs of woman. 


, IA fo far from pereeiving the uſefulneſs or ne- 
_ cefſity of books, that if I had e. all pre- 
tenſions to learning, I ſhould have loſt Mr. Fr, 
whom J once frighted into another box, by retailing 

ſome of Dryden's remarks upon a tragedy 5 for Mr. 

14 declares, that he hates nothing like hard w | 

and I am ſure, there is not a better partner 10 he 


- 
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with I have never yet obtained; for, con- 
de, Vr. Roms : 


ways be paid, and clothes always be worn; and 


\ 4 


/ 


found ; his very walk is a dance. I have talked 
once or twice among ladies about principles and 
ideas, but they put their fans before their faces, 
and told me I was too wiſe for them, who for. their 
part never pretended to read any thing but the 
2 and then aſked me the price of my beſt 


> 


* 


Tos vacancies of time which are to be filled up 


ler, I go to bed late, and therefore 
cannot riſe early; as ſoon as I am up, I dreſs for 
the gardens ;_ then walk in the park; then always 
to ſome fale or ſhow, or entertainment at the lit- 
A then muſt be dreſſed for dinner; then 
muſt pay my viſits; then walk in the park; then 
hurry to the play; and from thence to the card- a 
table. This is the general courſe of the day, when 
there happens nothing extraordinary; but ſometimes 
I ramble into the country and come back again to a 
dall; ſometimes I am engaged for a whole day and 
pt of ty night. If, at any time, I can gain an 
r by not being at home, I have ſo 1 
to do, ſo many orders to give to the milliner, ſo many 
alterations to make in my clothes, ſo many viſitants 
names to read over, ſo many invitations to accept 
or refuſe, ſo many cards to write, and ſo many 
faſhions to conſider, that I am loſt in confuſion, 
forced at laſt to let in company or ſtep into my chair, 
and leave half my affairs to the direc tionof my maid. 


'Tars is the round of my day; and when ſhall I 
either ſtop my courſe, or ſo change it as to Want a: 
book ? I ſuppoſe. it cannot be imagined, that any of 
* diverſions will be 7 at an ae hey _ 
ways be gardens, and a park, and auctions, an« 
ſhows, and play-houſes, and cards; viſits will al- 


how can I have time unemployed upon my hands E 
15 E631 H 5 Ae | Bur 
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hol am moſt at a loſs to gueſs for what purpoſe 
they related ſuch . ftones of the cruelty, per. 
fidy, and artifices of men, who, if they ever were 
Jo malicious and deſtructive, have certainly now re- 
formed their manners. I have not, fince my en- 
trance into the world, found one who does hot pro- 
feſs himſelf devoted to my ſervice, and ready to live 
or. die, as I ſhall. command him. They are ſo far 
from intending to hurt me, that their only conten- 
tion is, who thall be allowed moſt cloſely to attend, 
and moſt frequently to treat me; when different 
. "places of entertainment, or ſchemes of pleaſure are 
Mentioned, I can ſee the eye ſparkle and the cheeks 
Slow of him whoſe propoſals obtain my approba- 
tion; he then leads me off in triumph, adores my 
condeſcenſion, and congratulates himſelf that he 
| Das lived to the hour of felicity. Are theſe, Mr. 
| Rambler, creatures to be feared ? Is it likely that 
any injury will be done me by thoſe who can enjoy 
| life only while I favour them with my preſence ! 
. As little reaſon can I yet find to ſuſpect them of 
|  Aratagems and fraud. When I play at cards, they 
never take advantage of my miftak es, nor exact from 
mee a rigorous obſeryation of the game. Even Mr. 
Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who has daughters older 
; than myſelf, plays with me ſo negligently, that I 
0 2 ee _ gti ours his —_ 
dy deſign, and yet he is | play, that be 
ſays, he will one day take me to his houſe in the 
country, that we may try by ourſelves who can 
conquer. I have not yet promiſed him; but when 
the town grows a little ig Fo ſhall think upon 
t,, for I want ſome trinkets, like Laitias, to my 
watch. I do not doubt my luck, but muſt ſtud 
4 
| 


— — — En — 
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fome means of amuſing my relations. 


Fon all theſe diſtin&ions I find myſelf indebted 
to that beauty which I was never füffered to hear 
pPraiſed, and of which, therefore, I did not before 


4 held, * 
* 7 N 
* 1 
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know the full value. This concealment was cer- 
tainly an intentional fraud, for my aunts e 
like other people, and I am every day told, that 
nothing but blindneſs can eſcape the influence of 
my charms. Their whole account of that world 
which they pretend to know-ſo well; has been only 
one fiction entangled with another; and though the 
modes of life oblige me to continue ſome appear- 
ances of 1 cannot think that they, who 
have been ſo clearly detected in ignorance or im- 


poſture, have any right to the eſteem, veneration, 
or obediencę of, „ene > 
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Nous. 92. SarvnDAY, Jon. 1, 15. 


ri. R ais tes! 3H 
| ee 
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Axackzon. 


> Vain the nobleſt birth would prove, 1 
3 Nor worth nor wit avail gage.” 
r 1 
be venal ſea is ht and ſo 
© Accurs'd be he who firſt of yore 
- Diſcover r : 
This ſets a brother's heart on fire, 
And arms the fon againſt the fire ; 
And what, alas !-is worſe than al, 
To this the lover owes his fall. F. Lewis, 


Ye aA . 


f , 


is 


tinual 

fuch as 

. et fo 

Hey, that he left a third part of his — bes 
or at, a man of ſpirit, ſcorned to impair his 


by parſimonious retrenchments, or to admit, 
853 f of his 22 2 the rights 
his manor; made another mortgage 


Þ pay the nue of the — 2 
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ſelf with the reflection, that his fon would have the 
hereditary eſtate without the diminution of an acre. 


 NeARLY refembling this, was the practice of my 
wile progenitors for many ages. Every man boaſted 
the antiquity of his family, reſolved to ſupport the 
dignity of his birth, and lived in Hlendourund plenty 

at the expence of his heir, who, ſometimes by a 
wealthy marriage, and ſometimes by tucky legacies, 
diſcharged part of the incumbrances; and thought 
himſelf entitled to contract new debts, to leave 
to his children the fame inheritance” of embarraf- 


THvs the eſtate perpetually decayed; the woods 
were felled by one, the park ploughed by another 
the fiſhery let to farmers by a third; at laſt the old 
hall was pulled down to ſpare'the coft of ion, 
and part of the materials fold to build a ſmall houſe 
with thereſt. We were now openly d from 
| our original rank, -and my father's Was ab- 
*. lowed with leſs reluctance to ſerve an apprentice- 
ſhip, though we never reconciled ourſelves ly 
to the ſound of haberdaſher, but always talked of 
ware-houſes and a merchant, and when the wind 
happened to blow loud, affected to pity the hazards: 
of commerce, and to fympathze with the ſolicitude 
of my poor uncle, who ha@ the true retailer's terror 
of adventure, and never expoſed himſelf or his pro-- 
perty to any-wider water the Thamm. 


In time, however, by continual profit! and ſmall 
expences he grew rich, and began to turn. his 
3 towards rank. He hung the arms of the 
family over his parlour- chimney; pointed at a cha- 
riot decorated only with a cypher; became of opi—- 
nion that could not make à gentleman; re- 
fented the petulance of upſtarts; told ſtories of al- 


_ Erman Puff*s grandfather the porter; wondered 
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chat there was no better method for regulatin 

cedence; withed ſor ſome dreſs peculiar to ng 
faſhion ; and when his ſervant preſented a letter, 
always enquired ber came from his brother 


eee 


My father was nbd God hg an 
No carer, which, though the conveyance often wy 
ER by of Ales de. b u. 

e opportunity iS Friends to- 
— deferibing the, bis broth | 
and — his own 1 remon- 


-. _ ftrances could with-hold 5 pelle fingers 
with a ſhop-book. _— 


Tus little a FEI 2 re- 
| — with great munificence. He was Mee 
being the ſecond founder of his ape mn 
not bear that we ſhould be any longer > by 
| whom we conſidered — — our 


thoſe 

ruins, and uſt Nr He furniſhed our 
| STS all the egance of faſhionable expence, 
— 


ee —.— r 
his family ſhould be ſuſpected- 


ength it happened that by mcs li like 
nber 228 eſtate, which had been purchaſed 
us, Was expoſed to the. 3 
My uncle, __ ed with an opportunity of rein- 
flating the — y in their po felons, came down 
with treaſures ſcarcely to 2 in a place 
where commerce has not made large ſums familiar, 
ard at once drove all the competitors exper 
dited the - writings, and took poſſeſſion. L 
conſidered himſelf as ſuperior to * diſpol of 
his ſtock, and as ſoon as he had ſettled his oecono- 
, yz to ſhow. his rural fovereignty, by break- 
BS the of his tenants in hunting, and ſeia- 
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licited the office of ſheriff, from which all his 
neighbours were glad to be reprieved, but which 


he regarded as à reſumption of anceſtral claims, 
and a Rind of reſtoration to blood after the Attain- 


der of a trade. 


My S this 


change of his condition, that he found no want of 


domeftick entertainment, declared himſelf too old 
to marry, and reſolved to let the newly- purchaſed 


eſtate fa | into the r ar chatiritl'of Inheritance. 


va ONT TOY 25m Brow 
courted with officiouſneſs and c * the gen- 
tlemen who had hitherto coldly 1 Adee me that 
rank which they could not — depreſſed me 
with ſtudied e and irritated me with * 


guous inſults. 


I 1 Sad ee ike for 


which I knew myſelf indebted to my uncle's induſ- 
try, till by one of the invitations which every day 
now brought me, I was induced to ſpend a 
with Lucrus, whoſe e Flavith 4 'T had often 
ſeen and admired like ers, without apy thought 
of nearer approaches. "The which had 


hitherto kept me at a diſtance being now levelled, T - 


was received with every evidence of ref! | Lavies 
told me the fortune which he intended his favou- 
rite daughter, many odd-accidents wr pb oo us to be 


often together without company, and | 
to nd tht they were ſpreading for we the yet of 


matrimonys 
FLAY ILL was all ſoftneſs and complaifance. 


I, who had been excluded by a narrow fortune from 


2 aintance with the world, and neyer been 
before with the notice of ſo fine a lady, 
. 1 ally enamoured. Lucizs either perceived my 
paſſion, or Nuilla betrayed it; tare was taken, that 
our private theetings thould be lel frequent, and my 
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charmer confeſſed by her eyes how much pain ſhe 
fuffered from our reſtraint. I renewed my viſit upon 
every pre but was not allowed one interview 
without witneſs; at laſt declared my paſſion to Lu- 
cius, who received me as a lover worthy of his 1 
ter, and told me that nothing was wanting to his 
conſent, but that my uncle ſhould ſettle his eſtate 
1 No oby on the ANY of Focronching 
on his life, and the danger of provoking him b 
ſuch an unſeaſenable demand. 5 he. ed - 
to think decency of much importance, but admitted 
the danger of diſpleaſing, and concluded that as he 
was now old, and fickly, we might, without any 
inconvenience, wait for his death. | 


mm —< 223 © A 


WII this reſolution I was better contented, as 
it procured me the company of Flavilla, in which 
_ paſſed away amidſt continual rapture; butin 
time, I began to be aſhamed of ſitting. idle, in ex- 
ion of growing rich by the death of my bene- 

5 . 

„ and propoſed to Lucius many ſchemes of 
raiſing my own fortune by ſuch affiſtance as I knew 
m e me. Lucius, a 

y uncle willing to 12 L fraid Jeſt I 
ſhould change my affection in abſence, diverted me 
from my deſign by diſſuaſives to which my paſſion 

eaſily liſte At laft my uncle died, and conſider- 
ing himſelf as neglected by me, from the time that 
Flavilla took poſſeſſion of my heart, left his eſtate 
.to-my younger brother, who was always 2 
about his bed, and relating ſtories of my pranks and 
extravagance, my . contempt of the commercial 
dialect, and my impatience to be ſelling ſtock. 


\ 


My condition was ſoon known, and I was no 
longer admitted by the father of Flavilla.. I re- 
peated the proteſtations of regard, which had been 
| ly returned with ſo much ardour, in a letter 
which ſhe received privately, but returned byherfa- 
'  ther's footman. Contempt has driven out my love, 
and I am content to have purchaſed, by the loſs af 


— 
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ſortune, an eſcape from a harpy who has joined the -- 
artifices of age to the allurements of youth. I am 
now going to purſue my former projects with a le- 
fach which my uncle bequ — ed me, and if I 
cc 


ced, tall expeRt to 45 my of the repentance. of 


Flavilla. Lam, | 
SIR, Yours, &c. 
CO N STANTI US. 
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Ter purè lecto poterunt recreare Libello. Hos, 
Or art thou vain ? books yield à certain ſpell, 3 
To ſtop thy tumour ; you ſhall ceaſe to ſwell * 
When _ hee ms them 3 ne well. 


CREECH. 


8 
e ſought u arti y merit 
and crimes, by means good or bad, rational and 
abſurd, — to — prevalence of virtue or mow. | 
of wiſdom or folly Some will always: miſtake” the 
degree of their = deſert,. and ſome will deſire that 
others may miſtake it. The cunning will have re- 
courſe to ſtratagem, and the ful to violence, 
for the attainment of their wiſhes; ſome will 
to theft, and others venture upon plunder 


Prarss j is { eaſing to the mind of man, - that 
it is the originy motive of almoſt all our actions. 
The deſire of commendation, as of every thing elſe, 
is varied indeed by innumerable differences of tem- 
per, capacity, and knowledge; ſome have no higher 
wiſh than for the applauſe of a club ; ſome expect 
the acclamations of a county; and ſome have hoped - 
to fill the mouths of all ages and nations with their 
names. Every man pants for the higheſt — 


3 e 


— 
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within his view; none, however mean, ever fink; 
below the hope of bein 


diſtinguiſhed by his fel. 


low-beings, and very few have, by magnanimi 
„been ſo raiſed abgye it, AS to 400 It 
regard to cenſure ar opinion. 


To be praiſed, therefore, every man reſolves, but 
reſolutions will not execute themſelves. That which 
all think too parſimoniouſſy diſtributed to their own 
| ) gratuitouſly ſquander 'upon 
others, and ſome expedient muſt be tried, by which 
praiſe may be gained before it can be enjoyed. 


AmMoNG the innumerable bidders for praiſe, ſome 


are willing to purchaſe at the hi 


eaſe and 
theſe only a {mall 
earneſtly defired ; 


ealth, fortune. and 


merit, neither 
attention, and 


quiſitions of courage 


1 


heſt rate, and offer 
ife. Vet even of 


have gained what they fo 


e ſtudent waſtes away in medi- 
tation, and the ſoldier periſhes on the ramparts, but 
unleſs ſome accidental advantage co- operates with 
everance nor adventure attract 

ing and bravery ſink in 
_ «grave, without honour or remembrance. 


Bur ambition and vanity generally expect to be 
gratified on eaſier terms. It has been long obſer 
that what is procured by ſkill or labour to the 
poſſeſſor, may be afterwards transferred for money; 
and that the man of wealth may partake all the ac- 
without hazard, and all the 
roducts of induſtry without fatigue. It was eaſily 
diſcovered, that riches would obtain praiſe among 
other conveniencies, and that he whoſe pride was 
- unluckily aſſociated with lazineſs, ignorance, or 
"cowardice, needed only to pay the hire of a pane- 
riſt, and he might be regaled with periodical eu- 
ies might determine, at leiſure, what virtue or 
ſcience he would be pleaſed 


a to a 


:Hulled in the evening with foot 


waked in the morning by ſprightly Er 


0 iate, and be 
ing pen de, or 


atulations. 
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* 


Tux happineſs which mortals receive from the 


celebration of beneficence which never relieved, 
eloquence which never perſuaded, or elegance which 
never pleaſed, ought not to be envied or diſturbed, 
when they are known honeſtly to pay for their en- 
tertainment. But there are unmerciful exactors of 
adulation, who with-hold the wages of venality; 
retain their encomiaſt from year to year by general 
romiſes and ambiguous blandiſnments; and when 
he has run through the whole compaſs of flattery, 
diſmiſs him with contempt, becauſe his vein of fi- 
tion is exhauſted. 9 2 gi LESS 2 5 5 i 


A CONTINUAL feaſt of commendation is only to 


be obtained by merit or by wealth; many are there- 
fore obliged to content themſelves with ſingle mor- 
ſels, and recompenſe the infrequency of their en- 
joyment by exceſs and riot, whenever fortune ſets 


the banquet before them. Hunge 


r is never delicate; 


they who are 8 to the full with praiſe, 


may be ſafe fed wi ols ' iments, for the 
1 — 


v 


one complains of the want of what he is knn = 


Ir is eaſy to find the moment at which vanity is 
eager for ſuſtenance, and all that impudence or ſer- 


lity can offer will be well received. /When any 


poſſeſs in an uncommon degree, he certainly waits 
with impatience to be contradicted. When the 


bi 


looks, then is the 


trader pretends anxiety about the payne of his 


Ils, or the beauty remarks how illy the 


moment to talk of riches 


or of charms, of the death of lovers, or the honour 


of a merchant. 
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OTHers chere are yet more open and artleſs, who, 


inſtead of ſuborning a flatterer, are content to ſup- 


0 
th 


% 
9 — 


y his place, and, as ſomeanimals impregnate them- 


ves, ſwell with the praiſes which they hear from 
eir own tongues, Rette is dicitir laudare” ſeſe, thi 
nemo 
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nemo alius contigit laudator It is right, ſays Eraſnus 
* that he, whom no one elſe will commend, ſhould 
*© beſtow commendations on himſelf. Of all che 
ſons of vanity, theſe are ſurely the happieſt and 
greateſt; for, what is eſs or happineſs but in- 
pendence on external influences, exemption. from 
hope or fear, and the power of ſupplying every want 
from the common ſtores of nature, which can neither 
be exhauſted nor prohibited? Such is the wiſe man 
of the ſtoicks ; ſuch is the divinity of the epicuream 
and ſuch is the flatterer of himſelf. Every other en- 
joyment malice may deſtroy; other panegy- 
rick envy may with-hold; but no human power can 
deprive the boaſter of his own-encomiums:” Infamy 
may hiſs, or contempt may growl, the hirelings of 
the great may follow fortune, and the votaries of 
truth may attend on virtue; but his pleaſures ſtill 
remain the fame ; he can always liſten with rapture 
to himſelf, and leave thoſe who dare not repoſe _ 
their own atteſtation, to be elated or depreſſed by 
chance, and toil on in the hopeleſs taſk of fixing ca- 


price, and propitiating malie. 


| Tis art of happineſs has been long practiſed by 
periodical writers, with little apparent violation of 
= dr When we think our excellencies overlook- 
che publick to ſome particular ce, we ſit 
— with great compoſure and write a letter to our- 


feives. 8 character we aſ- 


ſume, always es us with the deference due to 
a ſuperior intelligence; his doubts with 2 


proper ſenſe of his own inability ; offers an objec- 

tion with trembling diffidence; and at laſt has no 

other nſions to our notice than his { 
of reſpect, and fincerity of admiration, his ſubmi 
Fon to our di and zeal for our ſucceſs. Ib 
ſuch a reader, it is impoſſible to refuſe regard, nor 


can it eaſily be imagined with how much alacrity we 


— 


world, or deſire to recall the attention of 
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condemned to inaQtivity, when we ſind ſuch can-—- 
dour and judgment yet remaining in the world. 1 F. 


A LETTER of this kind I had lately the honour of 
peruling, in which, though ſome of the periods 
were negligently cloſed, and ſome expreſſions of fa- 
miliarity were uſed, which I thought might teach 
others to addreſs me with too little reverence, I was 
ſo much delighted with the paſſages in Which men- 
tion was made of univerſal learning —unbounded 
genius — ſoul of Homer, Pythagoras, and Plato 
blidity of thought accuracy of diſtinction — 
elegance of combination vigour of ' fancy ——- 
frength of reaſon and regularity of compoſition 
— that I had once determined to lay it before the 
publick. Three times I ſent it to the printer, and 
three times I fetched it back. My modeſty was on 
the point of yielding, when reflecting that I was 
about to waſte eee on myſelf, which might 
be more profitably reſerved for my patron, I locked 
it up for a better hour, in compliance with the 
farmer's principle, who never eats at home what 
he can carry to the market. MTS er bet 
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Si damuoſa Senem juvati altea, ludit et Hlæ er 
Bullatus, parwvoque eadem quatit arma Fritills. ſuv. 
If gaming does an aged fire entice, „ 
Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, 8 

And ſhakes in hanging ſleeves the little box and dice. | 
2: 44 A am e e, 
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SIR, 187 i FS. of * . e 
HAT vanity which keeps every man impor- 
tant in his own eyes, inclines me to believe, 

that neither you nor your readers have yet * 
El - 
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the name Eumathes, who ſent you a. few. month: 
ago an account of his arrival at London with a young 
nobleman his pupil. I ſhall therefore continue my 


narrative, without preface or recapitulation. 


Mv pupil, in a very ſhort time, by his mother; 
countenance and direction, accompliſhed himſelſ 
with all thoſe qualifications which conſtitute puerile 
politeneſs. He became in a few com a perfect mal- 
ter of his hat, which with a careleſs nicety he could 
put off or on, without any need to adjuſt it by a ſe- 
cond motion. This was not attained but by frequent 
conſultations with his dancing-maſter, and conſtant 

ractice before the glaſs, for he had ſome ruſtick ha- 
its to overcome; but, what will not time and in- 
duſtry perform? A fortnight more furniſhed him with 
all the airs and forms af familiar and reſpectful ſa- 
lutation, from the clap on the ſhoulder to the hum- 
ble bow; he practiſes the ſtare of ſtrangeneſs, and 
the ſmileof onde ſcenſion, the ſolemnity of promiſe, 
and the graciouſneſs of encouragement, as if he had 
been nurſed at a levee; and pronounces, with no leſs 
propriety than his father, the monoſyllables of cold- 
neſs, and ſonorous periods of reſpectful profeſſion. 


re 4 


— c / 


Hx immediately loſt the reſerve and timidity which 
ſolitude and ſtudy are apt to impreſs upon the moſt 
courtly genius; was able to enter a crouded room 
with ar e ; to meet the glances of a hundred 
eyes without perturbation; and addreſs thoſe whom 
he never ſaw before with eaſe and confidence. In 
leſs than a month his mother declared her fatisfac- 
tion at his 8 a triumphant obſervation, 
that ſhe believed nothing would make him bluſh. 


THE flence withr which {was Ghetthnted to nx 
my pupil's praiſes, . gave the lady reaſon toi 
me not much delighted with bis acquiſitions; butſhe 
attributed my diſcontent to the diminution of my in- 


SSS 
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> 
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family; and tho ſhe thinks favourably of my 

learning and morals, ſhe conſiders me as wholly un 
acquainted with the cuſtoms: of the polite part of 
mankind ; and therefore not qualified to form the 
manners of a young nobleman, or communicate the 
knowledge of the world. This 

priſes in the fules of viſiting, the hiſtory of the pre- 
ſent hour, and early intelligence of the change of 
faſhions, an extenſye acquaintance with the names 
and faces of perſons of rank, and a frequent appear - 
ance in places of reſort. ' t. 


ALL this my pupil purſues with great application. 
He is twice a An the mall, where he ſtudies the 
dreſs of every man ſplendid enough to attract his 
notice, and never comes home without ſome obſer- 
vation upon fleeves, button-holes, and embroidery. 
At his return from the theatre, he can give an ac- 
count of the gallantries, glances, whiſpers, ſmiles, 
ſighs, flirts, and bluſhes of every box, ſo much to 
his mother's ſatisfaction, that when I attempted to 
reſume my character, by enquiring his opinion of 
the ſentiments: and diction of the tragedy, ſhe at 
once repreſſed my criticiſm, by telling me, that 
he hoped he did nat go toloſe his time in attending to the 
creatures on the flags. e n mb 


or his acuteneſs was moſt eminently ſignaliaed 
atthe maſquerade, where he diſcovered his acquaint- 
anon, diſguiſes, with fuch wonderful 
facility, as has afforded the family an inexhauſtible 
topick of converſation. Every new viſitor is in- 
formed how one was detected by his gait, and an- 
other by the ſwing of his arms, a third by the toſs 
of his head, and another w doc fayourite phraſe ; 
nor can you doubt but theſe performances receive 
their juſt applauſe, and a genius thus haſtening to 
maturity is promoted by every e cultivation. 
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+ SUcH have been his endeavours, and ſuck his af. 
ſiſtances, that every trace of literature was ſoon ob- 
literated. He has changed his language with his 
dreſs, and inſtead of endeavouring at purity or pro- 
priety, has no other care than to catch the reigning 
Bros andcurrentexclamation, till by copying what- 
ever is peculiar in the talk of all thoſe whole birth 
_ or fortuneentitle them to imitation, he has collected 
every faſhionable barbariſm of e ene 
and ſpeaks a dialect not to be underſtood amon 
thoſe who form their ſtile by poring upon authors, 


To this copiouſneſs of ideas, and felicity of lan- 
Suage, he has joined ſuch eagerneſs to lead the con- 
verſation, that he is celebrated among the ladies as 
the prettieſt gentleman that the age can' boaſt of, 

that ſome who love to talk themſelves think 


Except talk 
him too forward, and others lament that, with 


ſo much wit and knowledge, he is not taller. 


Fer weer e 1 — | 3 her 
yes ſparkling a r beating, and can ſcaree · 
ly contain in the moſt numerous allemblies the ex- 
pectations which ſhe has formed for his future emi- 
nence. Women, by whatever fate, always Judge ab- 
ſurdly of the intellects of boys. The vivacityand con- 
fidence which attract female admiration, are ſeldom 
produced in the early part of life, but by ignoranceat 
leaſt, if not by ſtupidity; for they proceed not from 
confidence of right, but fearleſneſs of wrong. Who- 
ever has a clear apprehenſion; muſt have quick ſen- 
ſibility, and where he has no ſufficient reaſon to truſt 
his on judgment, will proceed with doubt and 
52 he perpetually dreads the diſgrace 

of error. The pain of miſcarriage is naturally pro- 
portionate to the deſire of excellence; and, there - 


fore, till men are hardened by long familiarity 
with reproach, or have attained; by frequent * 
emotions, 2 : 

enc 


gles, the art of ſuppreſſing their 
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lence is found the inſeparable aſſociate of under- 
Bur ſo little diſtruſt has my pupil of his on abi- 
lities, that he has for ſome time profeſſed himſelf a 
wit, and tortures his imagination on all oceafions 
burleſque and jocularity. How he ſupports a cha- 
rater, which, perhaps, no man ever aſſumed with- 
out repentance, may be eaſilyconjectured. Wit, you 
know, is the unexpected copulation of ideas, the diſ- 
covery of ſome occult relation between images in 
appearance remote from each other; an effuſion of 
wit therefore-preſuppoſes an accumulation of know- 
ledge; a memory ſtored with notions, which the ima- 
gination may cull out to compoſe new aſſemblages. 
Whatever may be the native vigour of the mind; ſhe 
can never form any combinations from few ideas, as 
many changes can never be rung upon a few bells. 


Accident may indeed ſometimes produce a lucky 
parallel or a ſtriking contraſt; but theſe gifts of 


chance are not frequent, and he that has nothing of 
his own, and yet condemns himſelf to needleſs ex-» 
pences, muſt live upon loans or theft. : 


Tu indulganceiwhich his youth has hitherto ob- 
tained, and — which his rank ſecures, have 


hitherto ſupplied the want of intellectual qualifica- - | 


tions; and he imagines, that-all admire who applaud, 
and that all who laugh are pleaſed. He therefore 
returns every day to the charge with encreaſe of 


courage, though mot of „ and practiſes all 


the tricks by which wit is counterfeited. He lays 
trains for a quibble ;z he contrives blunders for his. 
ſootman; he adapts old Rories'to preſent characters; 
he miſtakes the queſtion, that he may return a ſmart 


anſwer; he anticipates the argument, that he may 


plauſibly Get; when he has nothing to reply, he 
repeats the laſt words of his antagoniſt, then ſays, 
* your humble fyrvant,“ and concludes with a laugh 
of trium h. 3 bf 3 HY v0, 12 * = 
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Tuer miſtakes I have honeſtly attempted tocor. 
rect; but, whatean be expected from reaſon unſup- 
ported by faſhion, ſplendour, or authority? He hear, 
„ indeed, or appears to hear me; but is ſoon re(- 

from the lecture by more plealing avocations; 


— TOW: diverſions and c lies e precepts 


Hr at last imagines Himſelf qualified to enter the 


world, and has ew with adventures in his firſt fally, 
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Naben egos rude. Wasa 
Fe ene „u rl Bo Sib 
N ladere doctior 3 161 
Seu Greco jubeas 1 REC SHIRT” np 
Sen malis vetits legibus ales, | Honk. 
Nor knows. our youth, of nobleſt race, 8093S 
To mount the manag'd ſteed, or urge the chace; 
More ſrill'd in * mean arts of vice 
rbe 10 af or e dice. 
fine, 
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Fox this reaſon, I have 288 ſent you the con- 
WI 


"pr tinuation of my pupil's hiſtory, which, t gh it con- ß 
E tzins no events very uncommon, may be of uſe to 
* young men who are in too much haſte to truſt their 
4 own prudence, and quit, the wing of protection be- 
2 fore they are able to ſhift for themſelyes. 
he Wu he firſt ſettled in Londen, he was ſo much 
bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, ſo 
4 confounded by inceſſant noiſe, and ctowds, and hur- 


ry, and ſo terrified by rural narratives of the arts f 
ſharpers, the rudeneſs of the populace, malignity of 
porters, and treachery of coachmen, that he was' 

afraid to go beyond the door without an attendant, 

and imagined his life in danger if he was obliged to 

paſs the ſtreets at night in any vehicle but his mo- 

ther's chars r 7 ae 


i - 
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Hz was therefore. contented for a. time, that I 
ſnould accompany him in all his excurfions. But his 
fear abated as he grew more familiar with its objects; 
and the contempt to which his Kira expoled him 
% from ſuch of his companions as had accidentally . 
* known the town longer, obliged him to diſſemble 

his remaining terrors. a e ; 

Hrs deſire of liberty made him now willing ®. 
ſnare me the trouble of obſerving. his motions, but 
knowing how much his ignorance expoſed him to 
miſchief, I thought it cruel to abandon him to the 
fortune of the town. We went together every day 
to a coffee-houſe, where he met wits, . heirs, and 
tops, airy, ignorant, and thoughtleſs as himſelf, - 
with whom he had become acquainted at card-tables, 
and whom he confidered as the only beings to be 
envied or admired. What were their topicks of con 
verſation I could never diſcover, for ſo much was 
their vivacity depreſſed by my intruſive ſeriouſneſs, 
that they ſeldom proceeded beyond the exchange of 
nods and ſhrugs, an arch Ii, or a broken hint, ex- 
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cept when they could retire, while I was looking on 

the papers, to à corner of the room, where the 

ſeemed to diſdurden their imaginations, and com- 

monly vented the ſuperfluity of their fprightlineſs in 

— of Jaughter. When they had tittered them- 

ſelves into negligence, I could ſometimes overhear n 

few ſyllables; ſuch as,. ſolemn raſcal;— acade- 

mical airs ; ſmoke the tutor; company for 

Feen Land other broken phraſes, by which | 

id not ſuffer my quiet to be diſturbed, for they ne- 

ver proceeded to avowed indignities, but contented 

themſelves to murmur in ſecret, and, whenever! 
turned my eye upon them, ſhrunk into ſtilneſs. 
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Hx was, however, deſirous of withdrawi ing from 
the ſubjection which he could not. venture to break, 
and made a ſecret appointment to aſſiſt his compa- 
nions in the perſecution of a play. His footman 
privately procured him a catcal, on which he prac- 
- tiſed in 4 back-garret for two hours in the after- 
noon.. At the proper time, a chair was called; he 
$3 33 engagement at lady Flutter's, and ha- 
ſtened to the 7 where his critical aſſociates had 
aſſembled. They hurried- away to the theatre, full 
of malignity and denunciations againſt a man whoſe 
name they had never heard, and a performance 
{ whied they could not underſtand ; for they were re- 
ſolved to judge for themſelves, and would net ſuffer 
_ the town to be impoſed 3 by ſcribblers. In the 
pit, they exerted themſelves with great ſpirit and 
Vivacity; called out for the tunes of obſcene ſon 
talked loudly at intervals of mu: 16,5 and 22 
played on their catcals a ſhort prelude of terror, cla- 
moured vehemently for the prologue, and cl 
With great dexterity at the firſt entrance of the 
I xo ſcenes they heard without attempting inter- 
of ter ; bal bal no longer able to * their 
 Umpatience, they then began to exert themlelyesin 


% 
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and hiſſes, and plied their cateals With ingeſ- 

ant diligence; ſo that they were ſoon confidered; hy - 

| com- WI the audience © as diſturbers of the houſe, and forme 
els in who ſat near them, either provoked at the obftruc- 
them- tion of their entertainment, or 3 
hear: the author from the mortifieation of ſceing his hopes 
Cade. deftroyed by children, ſnatched [away their bear 


* 


% 
: : 


y for ments of criticiſm; and by the ſeaſonable vibrati 


uch [ of a ſtick, ſubdued them, inſtantaneouſly to decency 
ne: and ſilence. 0 | 25 ff % IPs 14 48 3331) art bis 
nted N VVV 

ver [ To exhilarate themſelyes after this vexatious de- 
6 feat, they poſted to a tayern, where they, recovered 


their alacrity, and after two hours of obfſtreperoys 


from jollity, burſt out big with enterprize, 206, B'S =; 


eak, for ſome occaſions to ſignalize their prowels; Th 

proceeded vigorouſly through two {ſtreets 1 5 WI 
very little oppoſition diſperſed 3 Tabble-of drunkards 
leſs daring than themſelves, then rolled two watch- 
men in the kennel, and broke the windows of a 

| tavern in which the fugitives took ſhelter. At laſt 
it was determined to march up to a row of chairs, 
and demoliſh them for 8 on the pavement; 
the chairmen; formed a line of battle, and blows 
were exchanged for a time with equal courage on 
both ſides. At laſt the affailants were overpowered, 
and the chairmen, when they knew their.captives, 


brought them home by force. 1-101 Sbm oi bd 
| qu blog ad 07 HN ers; 
Tut young „ next morning, hung his 
head, and was ſo much aſhamed. of his outrages.and 
defeat, that perhaps he might have been checked. in 
his firſt follies, had not his mother, partly in pity of 
his dejection, and partly in approbation of 1 
rit, relieved him from his perplexity, by paying the 
damages privately, and diſcouraging an er- 
ſion and repr N . 


: 


* 
— _ 


r Tus indulgence could not wholly. preſerye him 
L from the remembrance of his diſgrace, nor at once 
| | 5 reſtore 


* 
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_reſtore his confidence and elation. He was for three 
days ſilent, modeſt, and compliant, and thought 
[Himſelf neither too wiſe for inſtruction, nor too mani 
for reſtraint. But his levity overcame. this ſalutacy 
ſorrow; he began to talk with his former raptures of 
maſquerades, taverns and frolicks; bluſtered when 
his wig was not combed with exactneſs; and threaten- 
| ed deſtruction to a taylor who had miſtaken his direc- 
tions about the pocket. ,, 


I KNEw that he was now. riſing again above 
controul, and that this inflation of ſpirits would burſt 
out into ſome miſchievous abſurdity.. I therefore 

watched him with great attention; but one evening, 
having attended his mother at a viſit, he withdrew 
himſelf, unſuſpected, while the company was en- 
gaged at cards. His vivacity and officiouſneſs were 
oon miſſed, and his return impatiently expected; 
ſupper was delayed, and converſation ſuſpended; 
every coach that. rattled through the ſtreet was ex- 

. pected to bring him, and every ſervant that entered 
the room was examined. concerning his departure. 
At laſt the lady returned home, and was with 580 

_ difficulty preſerved from fits by ſpirits and cordials. 
The family was diſpatched a thouſand ways without 
ſucceſs, and the houſe was filled with diſtraction, 
till, as we were deliberating what farther meaſures 
to take, he returned from- a petty gaming-table, 
with his coat torn, and his head broken; without 


his ſword, ſnuff-box, ſleeve- buttons, and watch. 


Ox this loſs or robbery, he gave little account; 
but, inſtead of ſinking into his former ſhame, en- 
deavoured to en by ſurlineſs and aſpe- 
rity, He was not the firſt that had played away 2. 
„few trifles, and of what uſe were birth and for- 
* tune if they would not admit ſome ſallies and ex- 
* pences.” His mamma was ſo much provoked by 
the coſt of this prank, that ſhe would neither palli- 


ate nor conceal it; and his father, after ſome thr a | 
ft | A ” 0 * 
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of ruſtication which his fondneſs oui: not: fiiffer 
him to execute, reduced the allowance of hisipocket, 


that he might not be tempted by plenty toprofulton. 
This method would have: ſaccendes in a place where 
there are no pandars to folly and extravagance but 


was now likely to have — us rnitious gonſe- | 
quences; for we have diſco atreaty with a 
broker, whoſe daughter he ſeems: diſpoſed to marry, 
on condition that he ſhall be ſupplied: with preſent 
money, for which he is to repay e the value at 
the death of nen RY 98. triton rs -- - 
14 361) ati bete bund? 
Trrns was now no time it ear 
conſultation was immediately held, and he was doom- 


ed to paſs two years in the country; but his mother, 


touched with his tears, declared, that ſne thought 
him too much of a man to be any longer co to 
bis book, and he therefore begins his . to- mor- 
row under A Ine r e edu 


oy a. 
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Tue bleſſings flowing in with life bell tide, . 
Dow with our. a of lite een Ori, EK 


evtt Ach 555 Fasel ' 


4 Px x 7 E Wk in the narrative of his Hon Uke, has 
enumerated ſeveral opinions, 8 though he 
thought them evident and inconteſtahle at his firſt 


entrance into the 1 time and pee dif- 


ice do gig af 


poſed him to changer. 
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Wuoxvxx reviews the ſtate ofhis on mind from 
the dawn of manhood to its decline, and conſiders 
what he purfued or dreaded, 1: ited or eſteemed at 
different periods bf his age, will have no reaſon to 
imagine ſuch changes of ſentiment en to an 
ſtation or charattef. Every man, however carel 
arid attentive; has conviction forced upon him; the 
| _— 90 ds ee upon the moſt 
un willing or di -auditor ; and, by comparing 
our CO our preſent thoughts, we perceive that 
we have changed our minds, though perhaps we 
cannot diſcover when the alteration happened, or by 
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as tO COS e 
Furs revolution of ſentiments occaſions a perpe- 
tual conteſt between the old and young. They who 

imagine themſelves entitled to veneration by the pre- 
rogative of longer life, are inclined to treat the no- 


tions of thoſe whoſe conduct they ſuperintend with 


ſupercitiouſneſs and contempt, for want of conſider- 
ing that the future and the paſt haye different ap- 


pearances; that the. diſproportion will always. be 
great between 0 105 enjoyment, between 
new poſſeſſion and ſatiety; that the truth af many 
maxims of age, gives too little pleaſure to be al.. 
lowed till it is felt; and that the miſeries of life 


would be encreaſed beyond all human power of en- 
durance, if we were to enter the world with the 
ſame opinions as we carry from it. | 

6 SERA, DILA CITE tete 


We naturally indulge” thoſe ideas that pleaſe us. 


| Hope will predorftinate” in every mind, till it has 


been ſuppreſfed by frequent diſappointments. The 


youth not yet; diſcovered how. many evils are 
continually hovering about us, and when he is ſet - 
free from the'ſhackles of diſcipline, looks abroad 
intd” the world with rapture; he ſees an elyſian re- 


gion open "before him, ſo or Sg with beauty, 
and ſo ſtored with pleaſure, that his care is rather to 
accumulate good, than to ſhun evil; he _— — 


m.. 


* 
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early excellence. At laſt he will retire in peace and 
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ſtracted by different forms of delight, and has no 
other doubt than which path to follow of thoſe which 
all lead equally to the bowers of happineſs. . 


He who has ſeen only the ſuperficies of life be- 
lieves every thing to be what it appears, and rarely 
ſuſpects that external ſplendor conceals any latent 
ſorrow or vexation. He never imagines that there 
may be greatneſs without ſafety, 1 24nd without 
content, jollity without friendſhip, and ſolĩtude with- 
out peace. He fancies himſelf 138 to cull the 
bleſings of every condition, and to leave its incon- 
yeniencies 0 3 idle and the ignorant. He is in- 
clined to believe no man miſerable but by his own 
fault, and ſeldom looks with much pity upon failings 
or miſcarriages, becauſe he thinks 8 - 
mitted, or negligently incurred. . An 


Ir is impoſſible, without pity and contempt, to hear 
2 youth of generous ſentiments and warm imagina- 
tion, declaring in the moment of openneſs and con- 
fidence his deſigns and expectations; becauſe long 
life is poſſible, he confiders it as certain, and there- 
fore promiſes himſelf all the changes of * I 
and provides gratifications for every defire. He is, 
for a time, to give himſelf wholly to frolick and di- 
verſion, to range the world in ſearch of pleaſure, to 
delight every eye, to gain every heart, and to be 
celebrated Ie for his pleaſing levities and ſolid 
attainments, his deep reflections, and his ſparkling 
repartees. He then elevates his viewsto nobler en- 
joyments, and finds all the ſcattered excellencies of 
the female world united in a woman, who prefers 
his addreſſes to wealth and titles; he is afterwards 
to engage in buſineſs, to diſſipate difficulty, and over- 
power oppoſition; to climb by the mere. force of 
merit to Fire and g eatneſs; and reward all thoſe 
who countenanced Vis riſe, or paid due regard to his 


- 
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honour; contract his views to domeſtick eaſures; 
form the manners of children like himſelf; obſetye 
how every year expands the beauty of his daugh- 
ters, and how his {ons catch ardour from their fa- 
ther's hiſtory; he will give laws to the neighbour. 
hood; dictate axioms. to poſterity; and leave the 
world an example of wiſdom and of happineſs, 


Wirth hopes like theſe, he allies jocund into life; 
to little purpoſe is he told, that the condition of hy- 
manity admits no pure and unmingled happineſs; 
that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends in poverty 
or diſeaſe; that uncommon qualifications and't6r. 
trarieties of excellence, produce envy equally with 
applauſe ; that whatever admiration and fondneſs 
may promiſe him, he muſt marry a wife like the 
wives of others, with ſome virtues and Tornie faults 
and be as often diſguſted by her vices, as delighted 
by her elegance ; that if he adventures into the cir- 
cle of action, he muſt expect to encounter men as 
_ artful, as daring, as reſolute as himſelf; that of his 
children, ſome may be deformed, and others vici 
ous ; ſome may diſgrace him by their follies, ſome. 
oftend him by their inſolence, and ſome exhauſt him 
by their profuſion. He hears all this with obſtinate 
-incredulity, and wonders by what malignity old age 
is influenced, that it cannot forbear to fill his ears 
with predictions of miſery. S 


.. AMONG other pleaſing errors of young minds, is 
the opinion of their own importance. He that has 
not yet rematked, how little attention his contem- 
poraries can TE from their own affairs, conceives 
all eyes turne n himſelf, and imagines every one 


Jenn - 


4 


that approaches him to be an enemy or a follower, 


an admirer or a ſpy. He. therefore conſiders his 
fame as involved in he event of every action. Many 
pot the virtues and vices of youth proceed from this 

quick ſenſe of reputation. This it is that gives firm- 
n ads 2 R 
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act without any meaſure: but. . and d Ph loſe 
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inexperience. In age we ps knowledge and ah 
dence without pig to exert, or motives 7 prompt. , 
them; we are able to plan ſchemes and regulate. - 
meaſures, but have not time x cpanIng Wie i 
to completion. 
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CujusFulturis hoc erit cadaver ? Maar 


Say, to what vulture's ſhare this carcaſe falls? 
? 8 ; 4 F. Lewis, 


1 BELONG to an order of mankind, confider- 
able at leaſt for their number, to which your no- 
tice has never been formally extended, though equal- 

ly entitled to regard with thoſe triflers, who ; 5 
hitherto ſupplied you with topicks of amuſement or 
inſtruction. Tam, Mfr. Rambler, alegacy-hunter ; 
and as eyery mati is wilting to think well of the tribe 
in which his name is regiſtered; you will forgive my 
; vanity if 1 remind you that the legacy-hunter, how- 
ever degraded by an ill-compounded appellation in 
our barbarous language, was known, as” Lam told, 
in ancient Rome, — the ſonordus titles of Captator 

and Hrsg. 33 


Mv father was an attorney in the country, who 
married his maſter's daughter, in hopes of a fortune 
which he did not obtain, having been, as he after- 
wards diſcovered, chofen by her only becauſe ſhe had 
no better offer, and was atraid of ſervice.” Þ was the 
firſt offspring of a marriage thus reciprocally fraudu- 
lent, and therefore- not be expected to inherit 
much dignity or generoſity, and if J had them not 
from nature, was not likely ever to attain them; for 
in the years vrhich I ſpent at home I never heard any 
reaſon for action or forbearance, but that we ſhould 
gain money or loſe it, nor was taught any other ſtile 
of commendation, than that Mr. Sneaker is a warm 
man, Mr. Gripe has done his buſineſs and needs care 
for no-body. | TS 
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My parents, though otherwiſe not great philoſo- 
phers, 8 5 the force of early 26 rt and took 
care that the blank of my underftanding ſhould be 
filed with impreffions of the value of money. My 
mother uſed, upon all occaſions, to inculcate ſome 
falutary axioms, fuch as might incite me fo teep what 
I had, and get what I could; the. informed me that 
we were in a world, where all muſt ratch that catch 
can; and as 1 grew up, ſtored my memory with 
deeper obſervations ; reftramed me from the uſual 
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puerile expences, by remarking that mum & little 
* Lehe micłle; and, when I envied the r. of any 
2 


of my neighbours, told me, that rag was a good to 
E 


4 
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I was ſoon ſagacious enough to diſcover that I 


tbe was not born to great wealth; and, having heard. no 
other name e was ſometimes inclined to 

W- repine at my condition. But my mother always re- 

in lieved me, by faying, that there was money enough 

d, in the family, that ph was good th be of kin to means, 

or 


* 


that I had nothing to do but to pleafe my friends 
and I might come to hold up my — ith the beſt 
ſquire in the country, b pen hy 
Tarts ſplendid expectations aroſe from our alli- 
ance to three perſons of conſiderable fortune. My 
mother's aunt had attended on a lady, Who, When 
ſhe died, rewarded her officiouſneſs and fidelity with 
a large legacy. My father had two relations, o 
whom one had broken his indentures and run to ſea, 
from whence, after an abſence of thirty years, he 
returned with ten thouſand pounds; and the other 
had lured an heireſs out of a window, Who dying, of 
her firſt child, had left him her eftate, on which he . - 
lived without any other care than to collect his rents, 
and preſe ve from poachers that game which he could 
not bil Bmg, 8 Yo badet. word erg! qntviig 
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_ - Fx8sE hoarders of money were viſited and court- 
ed by all who. had any pretence to approach theni, j) 
and received preſents and compliments from couſins 
bo could ſcarcely tell the degree of their relation. | 
But we had liar advantages which encouraged fl 
us to hope, weh we {ſhould by degrees ſupplant our tl 
© competitors, My father, by his profeſſion, made ä 
- himſelf neceſlary in their affairs; for the ſailor ani 0 
the chambermaid, he enquired out mortgages an- f 
ſecurities, and wrote bonds and contracts; and had t 
endeared himſelf to the old woman, who once; raſhly | 
Tent a hundred pounds without conſultinghim, by in. 
forming her, that her debtor was on the point of 
bankruptcy, and poſting ſoexpeditiouſly with an exe- 
eution, that all the other creditors were defrauded: 


f To the ſquire he was a kind of ſteward, and had 

- Sineulſhed himſelf in his office by his addreſs in 
railing the rents, his inflexibility in diſtreſſing the 
tardy tenants, and his acuteneſs in ſetting the pariſh 
free from burthenſome inhabitants, by ſhifting them 
off to ſome other ſettlement. oo 


- Businxss made frequent attendance neceſſary; 
truſt ſoon produced intimacy ; and ſucceſs gavea 
claim to kindneſs; ſo that we had opportunity to 
practiſe all the arts of flattery and endearment. My 
mother, who could not ſupport the thought of loſing 
any thing, determined, that all their fortunes ſhould | 
center in me; and in the proſecution of her ſchemes 
took care to inform me that nothing cof# leſs than. 
good words, and that it is comfortable to leap into an 
_ eſtate which another has got. 
_ -SHE trained me by theſe A to the utmoſt 
ductility of obedience, and the cloſeſt attention to 
profit. At an age when other boys are 2 \ 
the fields, or murmuring in the ſchool, I'was con- 
triving ſome new method of paying my court; en- 
: quiring. 
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uiring the age of my future benefactors; or conſi- 
ering how Lihould employ their legacies. 


Ir our eagerneſs of money could have been ſatiſ- 
fed with the poſſeſſions of any one of my relations, 
they might perhaps have been obtained; but as it 
was impoſſible to be always preſent with all three, 
our competitors were buſy to efface any trace of af- 
fection which we might have left behind; and ſince 
there was not on any part ſuch ſuperiority of merit 
as could enforce a co t and u en preference, 
whoever was the laſt that flattered” or obliged had, 
for a time, the aſcendant.' IE 7 


My relations maintained a regular exchange of 
courteſy, took care to miſs no occaſion of condolence 
or congratulation, and ſent preſents at ſtated times, 
but had in their hearts not much eſteem for one an- 
other. The ſeaman looked with contempt upon the 
ſquire as a milkſop and a landman, who had lived: 
without knowing the points of the compaſs, or ſee- 
ing any part of the world beyond the county-town ;. - 
and, whenever they met, would talk of longitude 
and latitude, and circles and tropicks, would ſcarcely 
tell him the hour without ſome mention of the ho- 
rizon and meridian, nor ſhew him the news without 
detecting his ignorance of the ſituation of other 
counttiea Nene 


T ſquire conſidered the ſailor as a rude uncul-. 
tivated ſavage, with little more of human than his 
form, and diverted himſelf with his ignorance of 
all common objects and affairs; when he could per- 
ſuade him to go into the field, he always expoſed 
him to the ſportſmen, by ſending him to look for 
2 in improper places; and once prevailed upon 

im to be preſent at the races, only that he might 


ſhow the gentlemen how a ſailox ſat upon a horſe. 
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Tu old gentle woman thought herſelf wiſer than 
both, for ſhe lived with no ſervant but a maid, and 
ſaved her money. The others were indeed ſuffici- 


ently frugal, but the ſquire could not live without 


dogs and horſes, and the ſailor never ſuffered the day 
to paſs but over a bowl of punch, to which, as he 
was nof critical in the choice of his company, every 
man was welcome that could roar out a catch, or 
LAS... 7... pe ge ney 


©. ALL theſe, however, I was to pleaſe; an arduous 
taſk; but, what will not youth and avarice under- 
take? I had an unreſiſting ſuppleneſs of temper, 
and an inſatiable wiſh for riches; I was perpetually 
inſtigated by the ambition of my parents, and aſſiſted 
enemy by their inſtructions. What theſe ad- 


8 enabled me to perform, thall be told in the 

next letter of, . 

| a | Yours, &c. | 
„ 2 QOAPERTOE 
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| Nil mibi das vi uus, dicis poſ fata daturum, © | 
Si non injanis, ſcis, Maro, quid cupiam. MART, 
VPou' ve told me, Maro, whilſt you live 7 
Vou'd not af ſingle penny give, 8 
Bat that hene ler ou chanc'd to die, 
1 o' d leave a handſome ſegaey  _ 
© "You muſt be mad beyond redreſs, © 


— 


I my nent wil you cannot guess. F, Lewis. 
ee RAMBLER. 
% FT. 


7 OU, who muſt have obſerved the inclination 


#.--which almoſt every man, however unactive or 


infighificant, diſcovers of repreſenting hi as di- 


guiſhed 
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tinguiſhed by extraordinary events, will not wonder 
that Captatar thinks his narrative important 
to be continued. Nothing is more common than for 
theſe to teaſe their companions with their hiſtory, 
who have neither done nor ſuffered any thing that 
can excite curioſity, or afford inſtructiooᷣn. 
As I was taught to flatter with the firſt eſſays of 
ſpeech, and had very early loft every other paſſion in 
te deſire of money, I began my purſuit with omens 
of ſucceſs; for I divided my officiouſneſs ſo judici- 
ouſly among my relations, that I was — the fa- 
When any of them entered the door, 


yourite of 
res, when he went 


vent to welcome him with 
away I hung down my head, and ſometimes entreated 
to go with him with ſo much im ity, that 1 
very narrowly eſcaped a conſent which I dreaded in 
my heart. When at an annual entertainment th 
were all r, F had a harder taſk, but pl: 
them ſo impartially with careſſes, that none could 
charge me with ect, and when were wea- 
ried with my fondneſs and civilities, I was always 
diſmiſſed with money to buy play-chings . 
LirE cannot be kept at a ſtand; the years of in- 
nocence and prattle were ſoon at an end, and other 
qualifications were neceſſary to recommend me to 


continuance of kindneſs. It luckily happened, that 


none of my friends had high notions of book-learn- 
ing. The failor hated to ſee tall boys ſhut up in a 
ſchool, when they might more properly be ſeeing _ 
the world, and' making their fortunes; and was 

opinion, that when the firſt rules of arithmetick 
were known, all that was neceflary to make a man 
complete might be learned on ſhip-board. The 
ſquire only infiſted, that ſo much ſcholarſhip was in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, as might confer ability to 
draw a leaſe and the court-hands ; and the old 


chambermaid declared loudly hercontempt of _— | 
, 7 ; — ; 


«o ͤ·ÄR˙¶Růů¶ — — — — —. — 
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and her opinion that they only took the head of 


„ unite, as well as we could, all their ſyſtems, 
that I followed his directions, and JI gained like, 


I was always in the way; for ſhe had known many 


7 Tr Mane en fy" = ; = ; N 1 . 
As I grew fitter to be truſted to my own diſere- 


to viſit my relations, with directions from my pa- 
rents how to ingratiate myſelf, and drive away 
\ ZCOMPCRtars +. of e e 8 «1 
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the main chance. 


was bred at home. Each was t to believe, 
wiſe, as my mother obſerved, this advantage, that 


favourite children ſent. to ſchools or academies, and 
forgatien.s Mo): g vis a l oor org ERR 


0 


8 A —R_—_— + 2_ ww xt © . 


tion, I was often diſpatched upon various pretence 


fs I DUE dl 5 329g 4 a tei | 
I was, from my infancy, conſidered by the failor 
28 a We becauſe I liked punch better 
than wine ; I took care to improve this prepoſ- 


| ſeffion by continual enquiries about the art of navir 


gation, the degree of heat and cold in different cli- 
mates, the profits of trade, and the dangers of ſhip- 
wreck. I admired the courage of the ſeamen, and 
gained his heart by importuning him for a recital 
of his adventures, and a ſight of his foreign curioſi- 
ties. I liſtened with an appearance of cloſe-atten- 
tion to ſtories which I Suh already repeat, and at 
the cloſe never failed to expreſs my reſolution. to vi- 
fit diſtant countries, and my contempt of the cowards 


and drones that ſpend all their lives in their native 


Pariſh ; though I had in reality no deſire of any 
thing but. money, nor- ever felt the ſtimulations of 
curiolity or ardour of adventure, but would content- 
edly have parted the years of Ne/tor in receiving 
rents, and lending upon mortgages. | 

Tus ſquire I was able to pleaſe with leſs hypo 
eaſy, for I really thought it pleaſant enough to uy 
WIA S | Rn 
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the game and eat it. Some arts of falſhood however 
the j of gold perſuaded me to practiſe, by which, 
though no other miſchief was produced, the purity 
of my thoughts was vitiated, and the reverence for 
truth gradually deſtroyed. , I ſometimes. purchaſed 
fiſh, and pretended to have caught them; I hired 
„ that the countrymen... to ſhew me partridges, and th 
man ave my uncle intelligence of their haunt 8 
E the ſeats. of hares at night, and diſcovered 
them in the morning with ſagacity that raiſed the 
wonder and envy of old ſportimen. One only ob- 
ſtruction to the advancement of my reputation, I 
could never fully ſurmount; I was naturally a cow- 
ard, and was, therefore always left ſhamefully be- 
hind, when there was a neceſſity to leap a hedge, to 
ſwim a river, or force the horſes to their ut 
ſpeed; but as theſe exigencies did not frequently 
happen, I maintained my honour with ſufficient ſuc- 
ceſs, and was never left out of a hunting party. . . 


THE old chambermaid was not ſo certainly, mor 
fo eaſily pleaſed, for ſhe had no predominant paſſion 
but avarice, and was therefore cold and inacceſſible. 
She had no conception of any virtue.in a young man 
but that of ſaving his money. When ſhe heard of 
my exploits in the Feld, ſhe would ſhake her head, 
enquire how much I ſhould be the richer for all my 
performances, and lament, that ſuch ſums ſhould be 
ſpent upon dogs and horſes, If the ſailor told her 
of my inclination to travel, ſhe was ſure there was 
no place like England, and could not imagine wh 
any man that can live in his own country ſhould 
leaveit. This ſullen and frigid being I found means 
however to propitiate by frequent commendations of 
frugality, and perpetual care to avoid expence. 


From the ſailor was our firſt and moſt conſider- 
able expectation; for he was richer than the cham- 
bermaid, and older than the ſquire. He was » 

\ | Auk- 
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to his houſe, made us imagine that he would loc 


the ſea; and my mother burſting into tears, cried 


1. 
"> ” 


aukward and baſhful among women, that we 
concluded him ſecure from matrimony, and the 
noify fondneſs with which he uſed to welcome me 


out for no other heir, and that we had nothing to 
do but wait patiently for his death. But in the midſt 
of our triumph, my uncle ſaluted us one mornin 
with a cry of tranſport, and clapping his hand 
on my ſhoulder, told me, I was a happy fellow to 
have a friend like him in the world, for he came to 
fit me out for a voyage with one of his old acquaint- 
ances. I turned pale and trembled; my father told 
him, that he believed my conſtitution not fitted to 


out, that her heart would break if ſhe loſt me. All 


this had no effect, the failor was wholly inſuſceptive 


of the ſofter paſſions, and without regard to tears 
or arguments perſiſted in his reſolution to make me 


a man. — 


WII were obliged to comply in appearance: and 
arations were accordingly made. I took leave 


of my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the 


cence of my uncle with the higheſt ſtrains of 


3 and rejoiced at the opportunity now put 
into my hands of gratifying my thirſt of knowledge. 


But a week before the day appointed for my depar- 


ture, I fell ſick by my mother's direction, and re- 
fuſed all food but what ſhe privately brought me; 
whenever my uncle viſited me I was lethargick or 
delirious, but took care in my raving fits to talk in- 
ceſſantly of travel and merchandize. The room was 
kept dark; the table was filled with vials and galli- 
pots; my mother was with difficulty perſuaded not 
to endanger her life with nocturnal attendance; my 


father lamented the loſs of the profits of the voyage; 
and ſuch ſuperfluity of artifice was employed, as per- 
"haps might have diſcovered the cheat to a man of 
penetration. But the ſailor, unacquainted with ſub- 


e tilties 


— 


danger at once of beggary and ignorane. 
C APT AT OR. 
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tilties and ſtratagems, was eaſily deluded, and as the 
ſhip could not * my recovery, ſold the cargo, 


and left me to re-eſtabliſh my health at leiſure. 


I was ſent to regain my fleſh in a purer air, leſt 
it ſhould appear never to have been waſted, and in 
two months returned to deplore my diſappointment. 


My uncle pitied my dejection, and bid me prepare 


myſelf againſt next year, for no land-lubber ſhould 
touch his'money. _ 


A REPRIEVE however was obtained, and perhaps 
ſme new ſtratagem might have ſucceeded another 
fring; but my: uncle unhappily made amorous ad- 
vances to my mother's maid; who, to promote fo 


advantageous a match, 'diſcovered the fecret, with 


which only ſhe had been entruſted. He ſtormed, 
and raved, and declaring that he would have heirs- 
of his own, and not give his ſubſtance to cheats and 


cowards, married the girl in two days, and has now 


four children. 


Cow ARDICE'is always ſcorned, and deceit „ 


verſally deteſted. I found my friends, if not wholly 
alienated, at leaſt. cooled in their affection; the 
ſquire, though he did not wholly diſcard me, was 
leſs fond, and often enquired when I would go to 
ſea, I was obh to bear his inſults, and endea- 
voured to rekindle his kindneſs by affiduity and re- 
ſpect, but all my care was vain; he died without a 
will, and the eſtate devolved qe) legal heir. 


Tuvs has the folly of my parents condemned me 
to ſpend in flattery and attendance-thoſe years in 


which I might have been qualified to place myſelf 


above hope or fear. I am arrived at manhood with- 
out any uſeful art or 
old woman ſhould likewiſe at laſt deceive me, am in 


tentiment ; and, if the 


— 
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Nuns. 199. TuesDaY, Feb. 11, 1752, 


; 
Decolor, obſcurus, vilis, non ille repexam 
Ceſariem Regum, nec candida virgins ornat | 

Colla, nec injigni ſplendet per cingula.morſu ; » 
Sed noda fi mgri videas miracula Saxi, 

Tunc ſuperat pulchros-cultus, & quicquid Edis 
Indus Littoribus rubra ſcrutatur in alga, CLAUDIANDS. 
. Obſcure, unpriz d, and dark, the magnet lies, 
Nor lures the ſearch of avaricious eyes, 8 
Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the hair, 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 
But ſearch the wonders of the Juſky ſtone, 
And own all glories of the mine outdone, 
Each grace of form, each ornament of ſtate, 
That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 


| To the RAMBLE®R., <4 (4 
7 you. have ſeldom digreſſed from 
| moral ſubjects, e wen ou are not ſo rigo- 
rous or 2 as to deny the value or uſefulneſs of 
natural philoſophy; or to have lived in this age of 
enquiry and experiment, without any attention to the 
wonders every day produced by the pokers of mag- 
netiſm and the wheels of electricity. At leaſt, I may 
be allowed to hope that, ſince nothing is more con- 
trary to moral excellence than envy,” you will not 
refuſe-to promote the happineſs of others, merely 
becauſe you'cannot partake of their enjoyments. 


In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance has 
not made you an enemy to knowledge, I offer you 
the honour of introducing to the notice of the pub- 
lick, an adept, who haying long laboured for the be- 

nefit of mankind is not willing, like too many of his 
predeceſſors, to conceal his ſecrets in the grave. 


Man v have ſignalized themſelvesby melting their 
eſtates in N I was born to no ä 
| or | E= 
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therefore had only my mind and body to devote to 
knowledge, and the gratitude of erity will at- 
teſt, that neither mind nor body have been ſpared. 

[ have ſat whole weeks without fleep by the fide of 
an athanor, to watch the motion of projection; I 
have made the firſt experiment in nineteen diving 
engines of new conſtruction; I have fallen eleven 
times ſpeechleſs under the ſhock of electricity; I 
have twice diſlocated my limbs, and once fractured 
my {kull, in eſſaying to fly; and four times endanger- 
ed my life by ſubmitting to the transfuſion of blood. 


In the firſt period of my ſtudies, I exerted the 
powers of my body more than thoſe of my mind, 
and was not without hopes that fame might be pur- 
chaſed by a fe broken bones without the toil of 
thinking; but having been ſhattered by ſome vio- 
lent experiments, and conſtrained to confine my- 
ſelf to my books, I paſſed fix and thirty years in 
ſearching the treaſuxes of antient wiſdom, but am 
at laſt amply recompenſed for all my perſeverance. 


TRE curioſity of the preſent race of philoſophers 
having been long exerciſed upon electricity, has 
been lately transformed to magnetiſm; the qualities 
of the loadſtone have been inveſtigated, if not with 
much advantage, yet with great applauſe; and as 
the higheſt praiſe of art is to imitate nature, I hope 
no man will think the makers of artificial magnets 
celebrated or reverenced above their deſerts. ö 


LHAv for ſome time employed myſelf in the 
ſame practice, but with deeper knowledge and more 
extenſive views. While my contemporaries were 
touching needles and raiſing weights, or buſying 
themſelves with inclination and variation, I have 

n examining thoſe qualities of magnetiſm which 
may be applied to the accommodation and happineſs 
of common life. I have left to inferior underſtand- 
ings the care of conducting the ſailor through = 


e 
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hazards of the ocean, and reſerved to myſelf 
more difficult and illuſtrious province of preſervin 
the connubial compact from violation, and ſettin 
mankind free for ever from the danger of fuppaſit 
tious children, and the torments of fruitleis vig 
lance and anxious ſuſpicion. Nen 
To defraud any man of his due praiſe is unmot 
thy of N I ſhall therefore con 
 fels, that I owe che firſt hint of chis ineffimmbis { 

cret to the Rabbi Abraham Ben Hannaſe, ha, in bi 
treatiſe of precious ſtones, has left this account's 
the magnet: xwhn&>Þ>n, &c. © The calamita 0 


<< loaditone that attracts iron produces bac 
© fantaſies: in man. Women fly. — 


If therefore any huſband be diſturbed with jes 
<< louly, and fear left his wife converſes with athe⸗ 
<< men, let him lay this ſtone upon her while ſhe i 
aſleep. If ſhe be pure, ſhe will, whenſhearakes 
<< claſp her huſband fondly in her arms hut if 
de guilty, ſhe will fall out of bed and-run-away. 


Ws firſt I read this wonderiul paſſage, Tool 


ition for mag 


chambermaids paid on every 
fide for keeping ſecrets which no caution nor ex- 
pence could ſecure from the all- penetrating mag- 
net? Or, why are ſo many witneſſes. ſummoned, 
and-ſo many artifices practiſed to diſcover: what io 
eaſy an experiment would infallibly reveal? 


FuLL 
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fort of this — 2 I read the lines of Abra- 
n to a friend, who adviſed me not to expoſe my 
ee by a mad indul of the love of fame; he 
ned me by the of eus, that knowledge 


dr genius cou 8 ion to the invader of 

emale prerogatives; aſſured me that neither the ar- 
nour of Achilles, nor the antidote of Mithridates, 
would be able to preſerve me; and counſelled me, 
f I could not live without renown, to attempt the 
xcquiſition of univerſal empire, in which the honour 
ould perhaps be equal, and the danger certainly be 


I, a ſolitary ſtudent, pretend not to much know- 
edge of the world, but- am unwilling to think it ſo 
generally corrupt, as that a ſcheme for the detection 
pf incontinence, ſhould bring =o danger upon its 
nventor. My friend has indeed told me, that all 
he women will be my enemies, and that however I 
latter myſelf with hopes of defence from the men, 
ſhall certainly find myſelf deſerted in the hour of 
langer. Of the young men, ſaid he, ſome will 
fraid of ſharing the diſgrace of their mothers, ar 
ome the danger of their miſtreſſes; of thoſe who are 

uried, part „ e of the falſhood 
of their Wives, and part ſhut their eyes to avoid con- 
iction; few ever ſought for virtue in marriage, and 
herefore few will try whether they have found it. 
Umoſt every man is careleſs or timorous, and to 
t is eaſier and ſafer than to examine. 


THrtsE obſervations diſcouraged me, till I began 
o conſider what reception I was likely to find among 

he ladies, whom I have reviewed under the three 
lafſes of maids, wives, and widows, and cannot but 
ope that I may obtain ſome countenance among 
hem. The ſingle ladies I ſuppoſe univerſally ready 
0 patronize my method, by which connubial wick- 
neſs may be detected, ſince no woman marffes 
th a previous deſign to be unfaithful to her huſ- 
Vol. IV. K | band, 
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band. And to keep them ſteady in my cauſe, [ 
promiſe never to ſell one of my magnets to a man 
who ſteals a girl from ſchool; marries a woman forty 
years younger than himſelf; or employs the autho- 
rity of parents to obtain a wife without her own 
conſent, 725 I yore 38d - a9 | 

AS. oben OH 219030, bas ; AT bu 
 AmoNG'the married ladies, notwithſtanding the 
inſinuations of ſlander, I yet reſolve to believe, that 
the greater part are my friends, and am at leaſt con- 
vinced, that they who demand che teſt and appear 
on my ſide, will ſupply, by their ſpirit, the deficie 
of their numbers, and that their enemies will ſhrin 
and quake at the ſight of a magnet, as the ſlaves of 
Scythia fled from the ſeourge. * 0911s N un 


TE widows will be confederated in my favour by 
their curioſity, if not by their virtue; for it may be 
obſerved, that women who have outlived their huſ- 
bands, always think themſelves entitled to ſuperin- 
tend the conduct of young wives; and as they are 
themſelves in no danger from this magnetick trial, 1 
ſhall expect them to be eminently — unanimouſly 
zealous in recommending it. 


WII choppy I ſhall, in a ſhort time, offer to 
ſale magnets with a particular metallick compo- 
ſition, which concentrates their virtue, and determines 
their agency. It is knownthatthe efficacy of the mag- 
net, in common operations, depends much upon its 
armature, and it cannot be imagined, that a ſtone, 


naked or caſed only in the common manner, will diſ- 


cover the virtues aſcribed to it by Rabbi Abraham. 
The ſecret of this metal I ſhall carefully conceal, 
and, therefore, am not afraid of imitators, nor 

trouble the offices with ſolicitations for a patent. 


* - I 8HALL fell thenrof different ſizes, and various 
deprees of ſtrength. I have ſome of a bulk proper 
to be hung-at the bed's head, as ſcare-crows, and 
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fe, I ſome fo ſmall that they may be eaſily concealed. 
man WJ Some I have 5 into oval forms to be hung at 
forty Wl watches; and ſome, for the curious, I have ſet in 
ho- wedding-rings,. that ladies may never want an at- 
own teſtation of their innocence. Some I can produce 

ſo ſluggiſh and inert, that _y will not a before 
the third failure; and others ſo vigorous and ani- 
mated, a their influence againſt unlaw- 
ful wiſhes, if they have been. willingly and delibe- 
rately indulged. As it is my practice, honeſtly to 
tell my cuſtomers the properties of my magnets, I 
can judge by their choice of the delicacy of their 
1 Many 34 18 * * ſpare 
co Panchen ge y the loweſt degree of efficacy, 
and 1 ave ſtarted with terror from thoſe which | 
operate upon the thoughts. One young lady only 
fitted on à ring of the lronget energy, and declared 


that ſhe ſcorned-to ſeparate her wiſhes from her acts, 
or allow herſelf: to think what ſhe was forbidden to 
Ctule, 1 bol eva! Toit a | 
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Nemo petit modicis que mittebantur amicis - 
A Sentca, que Piſo bonus, que Cotta ſolebat | 
Larꝑiri, nempe et titulis et faſcibus olim 
Major habebatur donamdi gloria ; ſolum - 
- Poſcimus ut cenes ciuiliter; boc face, et gs 
o, wt nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicis. , Juv, 
No man expats (for who ſo much a ſo t,. 
Who has the times he lives in ſo forgot ?) 
What Seneca, what Piſo us'd to fond, 
- 'Toraifſe, or to ſupport a ſinking friend. by 
| _ © 'Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Bounty well-plac'd preferr'd, and well defign'd, 
To all their titles, all that height of pow'r, | 
Which turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore. 
When you poor client is condemn'd t' attend, 5 
"Tis all we aſk, receive him as a friend: 
Deſcend to this, and then we aſk no more; 
Rich to yourſelf, to all beſide be poor. Bowis, 


To the RAMBLE R. 
Mr. RaMBL ER, 
8 H is the tenderneſs or infirmity of many 
minds, that when any affliction oppreſſes them, 
they have immediate recourſe to lamentation and 
complaint, which, though it can only be allowed 
reaſonable when evils admit of remedy, and then 
only when addreſſed to thoſe from whom the remedy 
is expected, yet ſeems even in hopeleſs and incura- 
ble diſtreſſes to be natural, ſince thoſe by whom it 
is not indulged, imagine that they give a proof of 
extraordinary fortitude by ſuppreſſing it. 


JAM one of thoſe who, with the Sancho of Cer- 
vantes, leave to higher characters the merit of ſuf- 
fering in ſilence, and give vent without ſcruple to 
any ſorrow that ſwells in my heart. It is therefore 
to me a ſevere aggravation of a calamity, her it is 
fuch as in the common opinion will not juſtify bie 
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acerbity of exclamation, or ſupport the ſolemnity of 
vocal grief. Yet many pains are incident to a man 
of delicacy, which the unfeeling world cannot be 
perſuaded to pity, and which, When they are ſepa- 
rated from their peculiar and perſonal eircumſtances, 
will never be 'confidered” as important enough to 
claim attention, or deſerve” kedrelss. 
Or this kind will appear to gröſs ahd vulgar ap- 
rehenſions, tlie l endured by bug 
ing viſit to Pre pero, a man lately raiſed to wealth 
a lucky project, and 09 l intoxicated” dy ſud- 
den elevation, or tog little poli 7 5 thought and 
converſation, to enjoy his preſent fortune with ele- 
nen 


We ſet out in the world together; and for a long 
time mutually affiſteT each” other in our exigencies, 
as either happened to have moneꝝ or influence be- 
yond his immediate neceſſities. 1 ou know that no- 
thing generally endears men ſo much as participa- 

dangers and misfortunes; I therefore always 
conſidered Proſpers as united with me in the ſtrongeſt 
league of kindneſs, and imagined that our friend- 


ſhip was only to be broken by the hand of death, I 


felt at his ſudden ſhoot of ſucceſs an honeſt and diſ- 


Intereſted joy; but as I want no part of his ſuperflui- 


ties, am not willing to deſcend. from that equality 
in which we hitherto have live. 


Ous intimacy was regarded by me'ay/ a diſpen- 
fation from ceremonial viſits; and it was ſo long be- 


fore I ſaw him at his new houſe, that he gently 


complained of my neglect, and obliged me to come 
on a day appointed. I kept my promiſe, but found 
that the impatience of my friend aroſe not from any 
defire to communicate his happineſs, but to enjoy 
his ſuper iority. IF | | 12 
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_ Wren I told my name at the door, the footm 


went to ſee if his maſter was at home, and, by the 


tardineſs of his return, gave me reaſon to ſuſped 
that time was taken to deliberate. He then inform 
ed me, that Proſpero deſired my company, and ſhoy- 
ed the ſtaircaſe carefully ſecured by mats from the 
pollution of my feet. The beſt apartments were 
oftentatiouſly ſet open, that I might have a diſtant 
view of the magnificence which I was not permitted 
to approach; and my old friend receiving me with al 
the inſolence of condeſcenſion at the top of the ſtairs, 
conducted me to a back room, where he told me 
he always breakfaſted when he had not great com- 


O the floor where we ſat, lay a carpet covered 
with a cloth, of which Proſpero ordered his ſervant 
to lift up a corner, that I might contemplate the 
brightneſs of the colours, and the elegance of the 
texture, and aſked me whether I had ever ſeen an 
thing ſo fine before ? I did not gratify his folly wi 
any outcries of admiration, but coldly bad the foot- 
man let down the cloth. f 


Wr then fat down, and I began to hope that 

ride was glutted with perſecution, when + 
deſired that I would give the ſervant leave to adjuſt 
the cover of my chair, which was flipt a little aſide 
to ſhow the damaſk ; he informed me that he had 
beſpoke ordinary chairs for common uſe, but had 
been diſappointed by his tradeſman. I put the chair 
. aſide with my foot, and drew another ſo haſtily, that 
I was entreated not to rumple the carpet. , 


_. BREAKFAST was at laſt ſet, and asT was not wil- 
ling to indulge the peeviſhneſs that began to ſeize 
me, I commended the tea; Proſpero then told me, 
that another time I ſhould taſte his fineſt ſort, but 
that be had only a very ſmall quantity . 
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and reſerved it for thoſe whom he thought himſelf 
obliged to treat with particular reſpect. © 


WHILE we were converſing 2 ſuch ſubjects as 
imagination happened to ſugge „he frequently di- 
greſſed into directions to the ſervant that waited, or 
made a {light enquiry after the jeweller or ſilverſmith; 
and once as I was purſuing an argument with ſome 
degree of earneſtneſs, he ſtarted from his poſture of 
attention, and ordered, that- if lord- Lofty called on 
_ that morning, he ſhould be ſhewn into the beſt 
parlour. * | aden 


My patience was not yet wholly ſubdued. I was 
willing to promote his ſatisfaction, and therefore ob- 
ſerved, that the hgures on the china were eminently 


retty. red had now an ern of callin 


or his Dreſden china, which, ſays he, IL always at 
ſociate with my chaſed tea-kettle. The cups were 
brought; I once reſolved: not to have looked upon 
them, but my curioſity prevailed. When I had ex- 
amined them a little, Preſpero deſired me to ſet them 
down, for they who were accuſtomed only to com- 
mon diſhes, ſeldom handled china with much care, 
You will, I hope, commend my philoſophy, when 
I w——_ that I did not daſh his baubles to the 
ground, | | 


HE was now ſo much elevated with his own 
greatneſs, that he thought ſome humility neceſſa 
to avert the glance of envy, and therefore told me 
with an air of ſoft compoſure, that I was not to eſti- 
mate life by external appearance, that all theſe ſhine- 
ing acquiſitions had added little to his happineſs, 
that he ſtill remembered with pleaſure the days in 
which he and I were upon the level, and had often, 
in the moment of refle&ion, been doubtful, whether 


i he ſhould loſe much by changing his condition for 
mine, o 1E | 
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© I BEGAN now to be afraid leſt his pride ſhould, by 
ſilence and ſubmiſſion, be emboldened to inſults that 

could not eaſily be borne, and, therefore, coolly con- 
fidered, how! ſhould repreſs it without ſuch bitter- 
neſs of reproof as I was yet unwilling to uſe. But 
he interrupted my meditation, by aſking leave to be 
dreſſed, and told. me, that he Had promiſed to at- 
tend ſome ladies in the park, and, if J was goin 
the ſame way, would take me in his chariot. I hat 
no inclination to any other favours, and, therefore, 
left him without any intention of ſeeing him again, 
unleſs ſome misfortune ſhould reſtore his underſtand- 
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Tuovok I am not wholly inſenſible of the pro- 
vocations which my co ent has received, I 
cannot altogether commend the keenneſs of his re- 
ſentment, nor encourage him to perſiſt in his reſolu- 
tion of breaking . «<p wat eg rad 
quaintance. One of the precepts of Pyr 

goras directs that ed hated for little 
Faults, and furely, he, upon whom nothing worſe 
can be charged, than that he mats his ſtairs, and 
covers his carpet, and ſets out his finery to-ſhow' be- 
fore thoſe whom he does not admit to uſe it, has yet 
committed nothing that ſhould exclude him from 
common degrees of kindneſs. Such improprieties 
often proceed rather from ſtupidity than malice. 
"Thoſe who thus ſhine only $6'dazzle, are influenced 
merely by cuſtom and example, and neither exa- 


mine, nor are qualified to examine, the motives of 


their own practice, or to ſtate the nice limits be- 
_ tween eleganceand oſtentation. They are often in- 
nocent of the pain which their vanity produces, and 
inſult others when they have no worſe-purpoſe than 
to pleaſe themſel be. 


HE that too mich reden his delicacy will always 


endanger his quiet. Of thoſe with WO Jn 
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of the arts of pleaſing, and offend when they deſign 
to careſs; ſome are negligent, and gratify themſelves 
without regard to the quiet of another; ſome, per- 
haps, are malicious, and feel no greater ſatisfaction 
in proſperity; than that of Ter e. and trampling 
inferiority: But whatever be the moti 


motive of inſult, 
it is always beſt to overlook it, for folly ſcarcely can 
ns reſentment, and malice is puniſhed by neg- 


tee rere G rr 


Promiſſigue tenax dictis fadtiſque mereris & Wi 
Agnoſco Prorer em. 1. 
Convince the world that you're devout and true, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 

Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 1 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. SrErNEY. 


OTL E has obſerved, that the excellency of ma- 
nufaQures, and the facility of labour, would be 
much promoted, if the various expedients and con- 
trivances which lie concealed in private hands, were 
by reciprocal communications madegenerallyknown;z' 
for there are few operations that are-not performed; 
by one or other with ſome peculiar advant 
which though ſingly of little importance, would by: 
conjunction and concurrence open new inlets tas 
knowledge, and give new powers to diligence... fs. - 


THERE are, inlike manner, ſeveralmoralexcellen- 
nes diſtributed among the different claſſes of a com 
munity. It was faid by Cujacius, that he never read 
more than one book, by which he was not inſtruct- 
ed; and he that ſhall * — after virtue with ar- 
dour and attention, will ſeldom find a man by wheſe- 
example or ſentiments he may not be improyed. 
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_ T BEGAN now to be afraid leſt his pride ſhould, by 
filence and ſubmiſſion, be emboldened to inſults that | 
could not eaſily be borne, and, therefore, coolly con- 
ſidered, how Fthould! repreſz it without ſuch bitter- 
w_ — — yet — — But 
interrupted my meditation,” & to be 
dreſſed, and tod. me, that he had prothiled to at- 
tend ſome ladies it the n 
the fame way, would take me in his chariot Tos 
no inclination to any other favours, and, therefore, 
left him without any intention of ſeeing: Him again, 
unleſs ſome misfortune ſhould reſtore his underſtand- 
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aden I am not Sholly inſenſtble G thb — 
vocations which my rr Bas received, I 
cannot altogether commend the keenneſs of his re; 
ſentment, 3 him to perſiſt in his reſolu- 
tion of dreaking off commerce with his old ac- 
quaintance. — obo Iden precepts of Pyrha- 
goras directs that & friend: ive ba Gare fo ett 
Jaults; and ſurely, he, u — — 
can be charged, e r he mats his ſtairs, and 
covers bis earpet; and ſets out his finery to ſhow be⸗ 
fore thoſe whom he does not admit to uſe it, has yet 
committed nothing that ſhould exchude him from 
common degrees of kindneſs. Such impropriet ies 
often proceed father from ſtupidity than malice. 
"Thoſe who thus ſhine only t ddzzle, are influenced 
merely by caſtom and example, and neither exa- 

mine, nor are qualified" to eramine, the motives of 
their own —— or to "ſtate the nice limits be- 
tween eleganee and oſtentation. They are often in- 
nocent of the pain which their vanity produces, and 
inſult others when they wy aq tops 2 n 
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and virtue oblige us to converſe; ſome are ignorant 
of the arts of pleaſing, and offend hen they deſign 

+ to careſs; ſome are negligent, and gratify themſelves 
without regard to the quiet of another; ſome, per- 
haps, are malicious, and feel no greater ſatisfaction 
in proſperity; than that of raiſing envy and trampling 
inferiority But whateyer be the motive of inſult. 
it is always beſt to overlook ĩt, for folly ſcarcely can 
deſerve reſentment, and malice is puniſhed by neg- 
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' Promiſfique tenax dictis ſadiſque mererii rn 

| Convince tue world that you're devout and true, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you j © © 

Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to bk 

A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Terre 
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nufactures, and the facility of labour, would be 
much promoted, if the various expedients and con- 
triyances which lie concealed in private hands, were 
by reciprocal communications made generallyknownz 
for there are few operations that are not performed 
by one or other with ſome peculiar . ee 
which. though ſingly of little importance, would by: 
conjunction and concurrence open new! inlets ta 
knowledge, and give new powers to diligence. 15 : 
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THERE are, inlike manner, ſeveralmoralexcellen- 
nies diſtributed among the different claſtes of a com- 
munity. It was faid by Cujacius, that he never read 
more than one book, by which he was not inſtruct 
ed; and he that ſhall * — after virtue with ar- 
dour and attention, will ſeldom find a man by wheſe: 


example or ſentiments he 2 not nne 
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1 2 profeſſion has ſome eſſential and aPpropei- 


without Which th be no 
e "a8 e ee 


e ks within its here of cri — 
ferent degre f merit and ion. ASH 
trologers range the ſubdiviſions of mankind vn 
- .. the planets is ich they ie th td influence their 
lives, the moraliſt may them according to 
the virtues which they ed by pa eg ant con- 
ſider chem as Angel ce pf ford tue, 
diligence ae afſence 12 2 > 14 DIOW if yd bad 
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Bo much are the modes of. excellence A 


time and that men'may e de heard b 

one ſtreet of that which they would —— mp con- 
_ ceal in another. The n JF; ſcorn; . 

the topicks of praiſe a ale are varied according 


the ſeveral” virtues or vices which the Gutlſe 

nie has diſpoſed men to admire of 3bhorJ"hurhe 
who is folicztous for his own improvenſent Wut 
not de limited by lacal reputation, but from 
every tribe of mortaks their characteriſtical Vi es, 
and conſtellate in himſelf the ſcattered ich 
—_— fingle i in other men _—_ 1s HY 8 1 $1 
Tux chief praite to 9 se es W tber 
of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous obſervance 
of commercial engagements; nor is there any vice 
df which he fo much dreads the imputation, a8 of 

negligence and inſtability. This 18 4 which 
the intereſt of mankind requires to be diffuſed through 
all the ranks of life, but which, many ſeem to con- 
fider as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below the am- 


dition of greatnefs or attention of wit, ſcarcely re- 


quiſite among men of gaiety and ſpirit, and ſold at 
higheſt race when it criked o lt = 


ft. 


* man has daily . ** 


vexations wiſe from this privilege of deceivingone 
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The active and vivacious have ſo long diſ- 
nel che reſtraints of truth, that e ap- 
_— have loſt their cogeney, and both par- 


ulations,. becauſe each 
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ned by petty i not 
yet hardened by cuſtom, ventures not on the viola» 
tion of important engagements, but thinks himſelf 
bound by his word in caſes of property or danger, 
though Be allows himſelf do fort athwhat: time he 
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room, or the card table; yet even there it is ſuffici- 
ently and darkens thoſe moments with 
— ſuſpenſe, and reſentment, which are ſet 


alide for pleaſure, and fromwhichwe naturally hope 
for unmingled enjoyment; and total relaxation. But; 
he that ſuffers. the flighteſt breach in his morality;; 
can ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, or how wide it 
ſhall be made; when a paſſage is opened, the influx 
of corruption is every moment wearing — 2 
| ition, and by flow egrees deluges the heart. 


ALIEN entered: the world a + Sflivety 
imagination, extenſive views, and untainted princi- 
ples. His curioſity incited him to range from place 
to place, and try 6 of converſation; 
his elegance of addreſs and ſertility of 1deas, gained | 
him friends wherever he appeared; or at leaſt he 
found the general kindneſs of reception always: 
ſhown to a young man whoſe birth and fortune give 
* ha to 1 and who * neither by . 
ar folly deſtroyed his privileges. Aliger was p 
with this general (mile of mankind; and was indu-/ 
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but did not fake his defir6.of pleaking to vitiate his 


It was his eſtabliſbed maxim, that a —— 


miſe is even to be broken nor as it without 
reluctance that he once — to — | 


?, 


Kt = 


— —- ot. home with 
tranquillity, and has often ſunk to ſleep in a 4 
. while he held ten tables ——— expectations 

his entrance. 880 ast e err 


ins o vali”: Nd 

Ix was ſo pleat g five n, perpetual yacancy, 
that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs in- 
eumbrance, and reſigned himſelf to careleſneſs and 
diffipation, without any to the future or the 
paſt, or any other motive of action than the impulſe 
of a baden ede, ar te att n g, immediate 
pleafure. The abſent were immediately forgotten, 

and the or fears felt by others, had no influ- 
ence upon his conduct. He was in tion com- 
5 eee promiſe to à creditor; 
benevolent, but always deceived thoſe friends 
whom he undertock to patronige or aſſiſt; he was 
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and! 1 on ſhipboard, but delayed to 
follow them till he loſt his — 
moned as an evidence in a cauſe of great import- 
ance, and doiteret on the way till the trial was paſt. 
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ſolemn controverſies, and obſcures the demonſtra- 
tions of ſcience, it may well be expected to infeſt 
2 of declaimers, — purpoſe 
only to amufe with fallacies, and change 
the colours "of truth and falſehood ; or the — > 
n poets, whole ftile is ofeſſedly fi- 
| alen and whoſe art is imagi nn 
ting words from their original meaning. 


"Tazzz * of which the he 

| lieves himſelf better to know the import than of g 
2 yet whoever ſtudies either the poets or philo- 

ſopbers, will find ſuch an account of the condition 

expreſſed by that term as his experience or obſerva- 

tion will — diſcover to be true. Inſtead of 
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ndance, which have hitherto been combined in 
1. of poverty, he will read of content, inng: 
cence, and chearfulneſs, of health, and ſafety, tran- 
quillity, and freedom; of pleaſures not known but 
to men unencumbered with poſſeſſions; and of ſleep 
that ſheds his balſamick anodynes only on the cottage. 
Such are the bleſſings to be obtained by the reſigna · 
tion of riches, that kings might deſcend from their 
thrones, and generals retire; from à triumph, only 
to ſlumber rbed in the elyſium of poverty. 
; ONE START 25 it ae e n 
Ir theſe authors do not deceive us, nothing ean 
be more abſurd than that perpetual conteſt for wealth 


which keeps the world in commotion; nor any com- 


plaints more 1 than thoſe which pro- 
ceed from want of the gifts of fortune, which we 
are taught hy 7 moral wiſdom to 
conſider as golden es, by which the wearer is 
at once diſabled and adorned ; as luſcious poiſons 


which: 9 a time pleaſe the palate, but ſoon 
betray their malignitycby languor and by pain. 
9 8:01 Uno [944 ii 


Ir is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
unenvied, to be heal without phyſick, and ſe- 
cure without a guard; to obtain from the of 
nature, hat the 2 are compelled 


flatterers Am nat toon 


% 
: 
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Bur it will be found upon a nearer view, that: 


they whO extol the. happinai of poverty, do not. 
ich 


n the ſame ſtate with thoſe who deplore its mi- 
eries. Poets have their imaginations filled with 
ideas of magnĩficence; and being accuſtomed to con- 
template the downfalt of empires, or to contrive forme 
of lamentation for monarchs in diſtreſs, rank all the. 
claſſes of mankind in a ſtate of poverty, who make 


no approaches to the dignity of crowns. To be 


poor in the epick language, is only not wor any 


& & 8 #* $34.4 & <S 
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che wealth of nations, not to have fleets and mie. 

Oy FEI TEC 30 Jo: e e eee 
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= Leer- haps contributed to thizimp oe 
un eap rate, eafily gratifies is * 

by ee n 
77. Ns ns 
more t 


He who would ſhow 
the extent of his views, „ 


ceptions, or diſcover his acquaintance with ſplen- 


dor and magnificence, may talk like Cowley of an 
humble ſtation and quiet obſcurity, of the paucity 


ndrod pounds 4-year 3 'axyear ; a fortune indeed not exu- 

it with the expences of 
. luxury, — pap which it little becomes a 
| hiloſopher to nile tho name'of „ fince no 
man can, with any e be te poor, who 
„ mankind neher than 


e lid is- the general eee life 
underſtood by 
muſe us with accounts of the poverty of heroes and 
es. Riches are of no value in themſelves, their 
= is diſcovered only in that which they procure. 
are not -coveted, unleſs by narrow under- 

— Mo which confound the means with the end, 
but for the ſakes uf power, inſſuence; and eſteem; 
or, by ſome of leſs elevated and . 


in neceſſary to end enjoyment. 4. +49 


Tun pleaſures of luxury ms without, 
uncommon virtue, been ab — piſe, even when 
affluence and idleneſs have concurred to tempt them; — 

and therefore he who feels nothing from indi 
but the want of gratifications which be co — 
| CO TOO Or RIO make conſiſtent with inno- 


CENCEz, 


LE 4 we” 
„ * a> 


—  — fupers . 
. like him, limit his deſires to five 


and hiſtorians, who a- 


»—# 


; 

- 
* 
- 
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removed from all 
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cence, - has given no proof of eminent HaGences. 
Eſteem and influence every man deſires, but they 
are equally pleaſing, and equally valuable, by what 


ever means they are obtained; and whoever has 
found the art of ſecuring them without the help of 
money, ought, in reality, to be accounted rich, 


ſince he has; that riches can purchaſe to a wiſe 
man, Cinciniatus, chbugh he lived upon a few 
acres; cultivated 5 own hand, was ſufficiently 

| the evils generally comprebended 
under the name of poverty, when his reputation 
was ſuch, that the voice of bis country called him 


rom his fm te take abſolute command. inte his 


hand; nor was Diqgenes much mortified by his re- 
[dens . His Heliches 


Sd e TOTO TY 1. D g. . 
Tu fame fallacy has conciliated veneration to 
of terreſtrial poſſeſſions, and preclu- 


ing baſe y an irrevocable vow from the purſuit 
acquifition of all that his fellow-beings: conſider 


the orders; When we behold a man abdi- 
f h 


as worthy of wiſhes and endeavours, we are imme» 


ditely. ftruck with the purity, abſtraQtion, 


frmneſs:-of his mind, and regard him as NO 


employed in ſecuring the intereſts of futuritys 
devoid of any other care than to gain at Whatever 


price the ſureſt paſſage to eternal reſt 
= YET, what can the votary be ſtly ſaid , 
loſt of bis preſent- happineis? If he:xeſides in a 


convent, he converſes only with men hoſe condi- 
nificenee of the founder all the neceſſaries of life, 
and is ſafe from that agſtitution, which/Hooker de- 
clares to be ſuch an impediment to virtue ag, till it 
be removed, ſaſfteretiᷣ not the mind ef man to admit any 


other care. All temptations to en y and . — a0 
are ſhut out from his retreat; homes pained with 
the: ſight of unattainable dignity, nor inſulted wm | 


7 


dence in à tub, Where he was honoured with the 
viſit of Mexander the great. * 
| hne £4 Yb wo 
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* 
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| heard but with ſubmiſſion, 


| - himſelf to expect what a thouſand accidents may 


upon real facts, and certain experience. L 


1 
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the bluſter of inſolence, or the ſmile of forced fa- 
miliarity. If he wanders abroad, the fanQity of 


his character amply compenſates all other diſtige- 
tions, he is ſeldom ſeen but with reverence, nor 
- IT-has been remarked, that death, though often 
"defied in the field, ſeldom fails to terrify when it 
approaches the bed of ſickneſs in its natural hor- 
ror; fo poverty may eaſily be endured, while aſſo- 
ciated with dignity and reputation, but will always 


be ſhunned and dreaded, when it is accompanied 
2 7-4 ry 


with ignominy and contempt. 


N 
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COEFFI | un 1 #34 . 

Uu volet lia dies, que nil nifi corporis bju 
23 Ju babet, incerti ſpatium mibi finiat 4b. A* Oyip, 
F E 
: 


Come, ſoon or late, death's undetermin'd day,” , 


T 
I ſolations in futurity. The time preſent is ſel- 


ination with imme- 
Aiate en nt, and we are forced to ſupply its de- 
. ficiencies by recollection or anticipation.” © 


Exxxv one has ſo often detected the fallaciouſ- 
meſs of hope, and the inconvenience of teaching 


dom able to fill deſire or imagi 


preclude, that, when time has abated the conf- 
dence with which youth ruſhes out to take poſſeſ- 
fion of the world, we endeavour, or wiſh, to find 
entertainment in the review of life, and tv. repoſe 


— ps one reaſon, among many, why age de- 
Tights in narratives | 

$4 8% anne Fanta a 

$65.3 . 7 
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pic * N ww” * 
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re 


* 


that of reflection on ſurmounted” evils, when they 
were not — — dy our fault, and 
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hour ſo full is the world of calamity, that every 
ſource of pleaſure is polluted, and every retire- 
ment of tranquility diſturbed. When time has 
ſupplied us with events ſuffictent to employ our 
thoughts, it has mingled them with ſo many diſ- 
aſters, that we ſhrink from their remembrance, 
dread their intruſion upon our minds, and fly from 
them as from enemies that purſue us with torture. 


No man paſt the middle point of life can fit down 
to feaſt upon the pleaſures of youth without finding 
the banquet imbittered by the cup of ſorrow; he 
may revive lucky accidents, and pleaſing extrava- 
gancies ; many days of eſs frolick, or nights 
of honeſt feſtivity, will perhaps recur; or, if he has 
been engaged in ſcenes of action, and acquainted 
with affalrs of difficulty and viciſſitudes of fortune, 
he may enjoy the nobler pleaſure of looking back 
upon diſtreſs firmly ſupported, dangers reſolutely 
encountered, and oppoſition artfully defeated: uus 
roperly com his companions, when after the 
horrors of a ſtorm they have landed on-an'unknown 
and deſolate country, with the hope that their mi- 
ſeries will be at ſome diſtant time recounted with 
delight. There are few higher ifications than 


neither reproach us 


cowardice, nor guilt. 24 
Bur this felicity is almoſt always abated by the 


reflection, that they, with whom we ſhould be moſt 
pleaſed to ſhare it, are now iti the grave. A fe•mm 
years make ſuch havock in — — that 
wie ſoon ſee ourſelves deprived of thoſe with whom 
we entered the world, and whom the participation 


of pleaſures or fatigues had endeared to our remem- 
brance. The man of enterpriſe recounts his ad- 


ventures and expedients, but is forced at the cloſe 
of the relation to pay a ſigh to the names of thoſe 
that contributed to his ſucceſs ; he that paſſes 1 


* 


2 a, * * b 
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' induſtry, but le 


nents the time to come. 


N 


ww 


life among the ga of mankind, has his re- 
membrance ſtor 8 and repartees of 
FA 5 —— htlineſs and merriment are now 
| 2 7 be nk the trader whoſe i 

— fa ed th the want of inheritance, repines in 27 
litary at the abſence of companions 

— whom dad glanpedout: amuſements for Ig 2 Sigh 
| 18 and the ſcholar, r er a 
5 


eries of efforts, raiſes him from obſcuri 
round in vain from his exaltation,, nl 
or enemies, whoſe applauſe or mortification 
ten his triumph. N * . e 54 14 

| 99" 785 1 3d ain do 

qt e a.requilites to happineſs is, Re 
non e 4 relicta, an eſtate not gained by 
inberitance, It as; ngceſſary 
to the co every good, that it bSgimel7 
obtained; for — comes at, the eldſe gf life, 
will come too late to give much delight; yet all hu- 
man Pager has its defects... Of weormacado tice 
| yes we have only a funtand amps 
| becauſe: we- cannot compate 
and pol or at 
nuiction of our 3 


t bt obliged $o honor 
7 * 

paſt to entertain us, and in age, we 
— ran oe hn hopeleſs ſorrow. Vet 
the fares ay A which the imagina- 


tion dreads to but which we fee to be not 
far diſtant, The loſs of our friends and companions, 
— hourly upon us the of our OWN 


departure: — ooo why x nnes of man are 
ickly at an end, that we muſt ſoon lie-down in 


grave with the 3 of 2 


® 
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n who, like us, 
all be __— e, by hope or fear, about the 
ſurface of the earth, and then like un d de oft i in the 


ſhades of death. A 4% 


' BEYOND this termination of nen 

ence, we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes; 
and almoſt every man indulges his imagination with 
ſomething, which is not on Happen till he has 
changed hi manner of being: Some amuſe them- 
ſelves with-entails and ſettlements, provide for the 
perpetuation'of families and honours, or contrive 
to obviate the diſſipation of the fortunes, which it 

has been their buſineſs to accumulate; others more 
refined or «exalted, congratulate their on hearts 
upon the future extent of their reputation, the re- 
verence of diſtant nations, and the gratitude of un- 


prejudice® poſterity- + bee 


| Trxvidhol el — chained . to ct. 
fers and tenements, that they cannot conceive a 
ſtate in which t ſhall look upon them-with leſs 
ſolicitude, are ſel attentive or flexible to 
ments; but the votaries of fame are capable of re- 
ſlection, and, therefore, may be called to reconſt- 


der the probability of their expectations. 
WHETHER to be remembered. ee * * 


worthy of a wiſe-man's wiſh, has not yet been ſatiſ- 


factorily decided; and indeed, to be long remem- 
bered; "can happen to {6 ſmall a number, that the 
bulk of mankind has very little intereſt in the-que-., 
ſtion. There is never room in the world for more 
than a certain quantity, or meaſure of renaen. The 
neceſſary buſineſs of life, the immediate 3 momee or 
Lao : every condition, leave us not 

25 urkeary for contemplations whidh do not 
bre influence our preſent welfare. When this 
vacuity is filled, no characters can be admitted into 


the circulation bf bane, but by en * 2 


— — 
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* 
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of ſome that muſt be thruſt into oblivion... [The eye 
of the mind, like that of Ws body, can only ex- 
tend its eng ©. een y licht of thoſe 


which are now vefors It; ' PO 1 4 74 4 1635s Eon} 
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Nr therefore a meteor which blazes 
a while and; diſappears for euer; and if we except 
a few tranſcendent and invincible names, which no 
— of 2 or length of time is ableto to 
very un all thoſe that engage our thoughts, or di- 
converſation, are every moment haſting 
„as new favourites are adopted by fa- 
Wien Nes 89548 A . * ang Be + 
2.203 iti, 1 'O οι,?⁰ e teen 
Ir is not therefore from this world, that any 
ray of comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom of 
. —— But futurity has ſtill its proſpects; 
there is yet happineſs in reſerve, which, whichy lee rant 
fer our attention to it, will e us in 4 
of diſeaſe, and the - This happi- 
we = CO becauſe it is 
out of the power of chance, and may be attained 
by all that ſincerely — and earn ſue it. 
Gn this therefore every mind ought 0 reſt. 
pe is the chief ble ——— at hope 
coy is rational, of which nn, it can- 
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Nous. At SAtonDAr, Feb. 29, 175% 


Nemo tam dives babuit favintes, En 
Craſinum ut poſit fibi pollicer i. CT 
; "19 Ol heav'a's proteftion who can be 4p! ere _ Q 
- +» Sv confident to utter this -?: bo LR WNT tb 

Tomorrow I will ſpend in bliſs, F. LEWIS. 


8 lord of Ethiopia, to " e of 
the world: To the ſons of preſumption, humility, 
and fear; and to the 

Aud acquieſcence. 
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daughters of /o n fer 
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THvs, in the twenty- ſeyenth year of his reign, 
7 Seged, the monarch of nations, the di- 
ibuter of the waters of the Vile. At length, 
« Heged, thy toils are at an end, thou haſt reconciled 
« 4j{affeftion, thou haſt ſuppreſſed rebellion, thou 
« haſt pacified the jealouſies of thy courtiers, thou 
So thy confines, and erected 
« fortreſles in the lands of thy enemies. All who 
« have offended thee, tremble. in thy preſence, and 
« wherever. thy voice is heard, it is ts hy 


c throne is ſurrounded by armies, numerous as the 


« Jocuſts/ of the ſummer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts . 
of peſtilence. Thy magazines are ſtored with 
« 2mmunition, thy treaſuries overflow with th tri- 
bute of conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon 
« thy. fields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. 
> by nod is as the earthquake that ſhakes the 
6c WN ſmile as the dawn of the ver- 

nal day. Inthy hand is the ſtrength of th ids, 
« and thy health is the health of millions. 2 | 
„palace is gladdened by the ſong of praiſe, and 
« thy path perfumed by the breath of benediction. 
« ſubjects gaze upon thy greatneſs, and think 
« of danger-or miſery no more. Why, Szeged, wilt 
« not thou partake the bleſſings thou beſtowelſt? 


„Why ſhouldſt thou only forbear to rejoice in this 


general felicity? Why ſhould thy face be clouded 
« with anxiety, when the meaneſt of thoſe who call 
« thee ſovereign, gives. the day to feſtivity, and the 
night to At length, Seged, reflect and be 
e wile, is the gift of conqueſt. but ſafety, 


n n way N eig 32 3 4 
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SEGED then ordered the houſe of. pleaſi 

built in an iſland of the lake Dambea, to be prep 
for his reception. I will retire, ſays he, for ten 
* days from tumult and care, from counſels and de- 
crees. Long quiet is not the lot of the te 
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of nations, but a ceſſation of ten days cannot be 
denied me. This ſhort interval of happineſs may 
i ſurely be ſecured from the interruption of fear or 


5 * ſorrow or _ intment. I will ex- 
<« clude all trouble from my and remove from 


thoughts — may confuſe the harmon 
8 Es EE 
quet. . whole capacity ſoul 
4 with-enjoyment, and „ rel It is to live with 
« out a wiſh unſatished.” 


1 Ss 


85 1 ewe {hi arders pere performed, md 9. 
ge haſted to the palace of Dambea, which ſtood in 
n iſland cultivated for pleaſure, planted with 
every flower chat its colours to the ſun, and 
every ſhrub that fragrance in the air. In. one 
part of this extenſive garden, were open walks for 
excuffions in the morning; in another, wet je 

and filent and bub Nin dcn e for repo ſe 
at noon. All that could ſolace the ſenſe, or fatter 
the „all that ind could extort from nature, 
or wealth furniſh to art, all that ueſt could ſeize, 
or beneficence attract, was coll excited and and 
_ every N of delight was exci and 255 


fed. 


EN endes rogues . ech leben the 
rſons of his court, whoſ eminently q ualified 
ere or 2 2 —— call Was 
readily obeyed; the young, r vivacious, 
fly: They Les 2. 8 
over e, whic 
ſeemed to ſmooth its ſurface before them: Their 
paſſage was cheered with muſick, e 55 
28 with eee, 1 


SEGED hug op her with is band of ple 
re, determined from that hour to break off all ac- 


| que ih done, ä _ 
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may common ftate of man, and fuffer his life to be, Gi 
5 rerſified,” as before,. Wen and e, 5 8 
= 
rom MM Hz immediately 2 his chamber, to a 
ony where he ſhould begin his. girele of happineſs. He 
an- had all the artilts 1 delight before ham, but knew 
ſoul not whom to call, ſince ke could not enjoy one, but 
ith- by delaying the performance of another. He choſe | 
* and rejected, he reſolved and changed his reſolution, 

| till his faculties were harraſſed, and his thoughts 
Se- confuſed; then returned to the apartment where his 
d in preſence was ad with 8 IN e 81 
vith ed „ ſpread the infection of uneaſi- 
and neſs over the whole aflembly, He obſerved their - 
one preſſion, and was off offended, for he found his vexa- 
| for tion encreaſed by thoſe whom he expected to diſſi- 
ves, pate and relieve it. He retired again to his private 
poſe chamber, and: ſought for conſolation in by own 
tter mind; 5 thought 8 5 70 in upon another; a long 
ure, ſuccefion of images A Ns attention; the mo- 
Ze, ments ce y away through the gloom 
and of penſixeneſs, till having recovered his tranquillity, = = 
atl- he lifted up his head, = ſaw the lake * tened 

0 by the ſetting ſun. 0 Such,“ ſaid Seged, lighing, 
bs. is the longeſt day of human exiſtence : Before we 
ur have W to uſe it, we find it at an end. Gy 
Was Tre RE LOC Den. 
us, a part of his day, took from him all. 22. — 
fe- 4 enjoy the evening; and, after having endeavour- 
ich r the ſake of $ attendarits, to force an air of 
eir grey, and excite that mirth which he could not 
are, he reſolved to refer his hopes to the next 


now to be happy. He therefore fix 


t be days to eaſe and jollity, and then fall back to the 75 th I | 


morning, and lay down to partake. with the ſlaves 


of labour and poverty the bleſſing of ſieep. 


He roſe the ſecond mornin ng, and reſolved bh 
of the pal edict, importing, 23 = 
palace an im whoever 
Vol. V. E during 
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during nine days, ſhould appear in the preſence of 
the ». Sn with dejected countenance, or utter any 
expreſſion of diſcontent” or forrow, thould be driven 
For ever from the palace of Dambea. i JEL 


Tunis edit was immediately made known in 
every chamber of the court, and bower of the gar- 
dens. Mirth was frighted away, and they who 
were before dancing in the lawns, or ſinging in the 
Thades, were at once engaged in the care of regu- 
lating their looks, that Seged might find his will 
3 and ſee none among them liable 
to baniſhment. F 


- - SEGED beg Ae in a ſmile; 
but a ſmile that betrayed ſolicitude, timidity, and 
conſtraint. He accoſted his favourites with familia- 
rity and ſoftneſs; but they durſt not ſpeak without 
premeditation, leſt they ſhould be convicted of diſ- 
Content or forrow. He | gigs diverſions, to which 
no objection was made, becauſe objection would 
have implied uneaſineſs; but they were regarded 
with indifference by the courtiers, who had no other 
deſire than to ſignalize themſelves by clamotous ex- 
ultation. He offered various topicks of converſa- 
tion, but obtained only forced jeſts, and laborious 
laughter, and after many att to animate his 
train to confidence and alacrity, was obliged to 
confeſs to himſelf the impotence of command, and 


reſign another day to grief and diſappointment. 


HFx at laſt relieved his companions from their ter- 
rors, and ſhut himſelf up in his chamber to aſcer- 
tain, by different meaſures, the felicity of the ſuc- 
ceeding days. At length, he threw himſelf on the 
bed and cloſed his eyes, but imagined, in his ſleep, 
that his palace and gardens were overwhelmed by 


4 


© - an inundation, and waked with all the terrors of a 


* as in the water. He compoſed himſelf 
again to reſt, but was affrighted by an unaginary ir- 
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ruption into his kingdom, and ſtriving, as is uſual 
in den without ability to 1 him- 
ſelf betrayed to his enemies, and again ſtarted up 
with horror and indignation. © 


Ir was now day, and fear was fo ſtrongly im- 

reſſed on his mind, that he could fleep no more. 
He roſe, but his thoughts were filled with the de- 
luge and invaſion, nor was he able to diſengage his 
attention, or mingle with vacancy and eaſe in any 

amuſement. At length his perturbation gave way 

to reaſon, and he reſolved no longer to be harraſſed 
by viſionary miſeries; but before this reſolution 
could be completed half the day had elapſed : He 
felt a new conviction of the uncertainty. of human 
ſchemes, and could not forbear to bewail the weak- 
neſs of that being, whoſe quiet was to be 47 72 
ed by vapours of the fancy. Having been firſt diſ- 
turbed by a dream, he afterwards grieved that a 
dream could difturb him. He at laſt diſcovered, 
that his terrors and grief were equally vain, and,. 
that to loſe the preſent in lamenting the paſt, was 
voluntarily to protract a melancho 9 viſion. The 
third day now declining, and Seged again re- 
ſolved to be happy on the morrow. * 
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-- Nums. 205. Tuzspay, March 3, 1752. 
", ear. Volat ambiguis _ | | RN” 
12 Mobilis alis bora, nec ulli! N 
75 Preflat welox fortuna fidem. . 
On fickle wings the minutes haſte, r 
And fortune's favours never laſt, F. Lewis, 


| O the fourth morning Seged roſe early, refreſhed 
3 with ſleep, 1 * with health, and eager 
with expectation. He entered the garden, attend- 
end by the 8 and ladies of his court, and ſeeing 

nothing about him but airy cheerfulneſt, began to 


ſay to his heart, This day ſhall be a day o pe 
irds 


* 


« ſure.” The ſun played upon the water, the 
Wiarbled in the groves, and the gales quivered a- 
3 mong the branches. He roved from walk to walk 
| - _ as chance directed him, and ſometimes liſtened to 
the ſongs, ſometimes mingled with the dancers, 
'- ſometimes let looſe his imagination in flights of mer- 
riment ; and ſometimes uttered grave reflections, 
and ſententious maxims, and fealted on the admi- 

ration with which they were received. ... 


T pvs the day rolled on, without any accident of 
vexation, orintruſion of melancholy thoughts. All 
that beheld him caught gladneſs from his looks, and 
the ſight of happineſs conferred by himſelf filled his 
heart with ſatisfaction 2 But having paſſed three 
Hours in this harmleſs luxury, he was alarmed on a 
ſudden by an univerſal ſcream among the women, 
and turning back, ſaw the whole aſſembly flying in 
confuſton. A young crocodile had rifen out of the 
lake, and was ranging the garden in wantonneſs or 
- Hunger. Seged beheld him with indignation, as 2 
- Aiſturber of his felicity, and chaſed him. back into 
the lake, but could not perſuade his retinue to ſtay 
or free. their hearts from the terror which had ſei 


upon them. The princeſſes incloſed themſelves [3s 


. ” - Þ . 
= — — — 


b 
bla 
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the palace, and could yet ſcarcely believe them- 
felves in ſafety. Every attention was fixed upon 


the late danger and eſcape, and no mind was any 
longer at leiſure for gay 


— 
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ies or careleſs prattle. 


SEG had now no other employment than to 
contemplate the innumerable caſualties which lie in 
ambuſh on every ſide to intercept the happineſs of 
man, and break in upon the hour of delight and 


tranquillity. He had, however, the conſolation of 


think ing, that he had not bee now diſa 
his own fault, and that the accident which had 
y, might eaſily be pre- 


Tnar he might provide for the 8 of the 

next morning, he reſolved to repeal hi 

ſince he had already found that diſcontent and me- 

lancholy were not to be frighted away by the threats 

of authority, and that pleaſure would only reſide 
ti from controul. He there- 

d all the companions of his retreat to un- 

„by propoling prizes for thoſe 


fore invite 
Jet leaſantry 

who ſoul 

felves by any feſtive performances; 


the antechamber were coyered with 


boun 


ſted the hopes of the da 
vented by future caution. 


- where ſhe was exempte 


pointed 


. * 


s penal edict, 


on the following day, diſtinguiſh them- 


e tables of 


and robes and garlands decreed the rewards of 
thoſe who could refine elegance or heighten pleaſure, 


Ar this diſplay of riches every eye immediately  / 


3 and every ton 
the bounty and magnificence of the emperor. 


e was buſied in celebrating 


But 


when Seged entered in hopes of uncommon enter- 
tainment from univerſal emulation, he found that 
any paſſion too ſtrongly agitated, puts an end to that 
tranquillity which is neceſſary to-mirth, and that the 
mind, that is to be moved by the gentle ventilations 


f 
Wh: 


a 


L 3 


iety, muſt be firſt ſmoothed by a total calm. 
tever we ardently with to 


gain, we * 12 


Id and pearls, _ 


„ themſelves ſecure of the be prizes, were not 
| © 


with no diſtinction, and wanted an opportunity to 


8 
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_ fame degree be afraid to loſe, and as and pleaſure 
cannot dwell together. 


All was now care and folicitude.. Nokia de. 
done or ſpoken, but with ſo viſible an endeavour at 
| Een as always failed bo. deli 0d Geet thou + le it 

ometimes forced admiration : coul 

but obſerve with ſorrow, that 115 prizes had more 
influence than himſelf. As the evenin . 
ed, the conteſt. grew more earneſt, and thoſe who 
were forced to allow themſelves excelled, began to 
diſcover the malignity of defeat, firſt by angry Elan 
ces, and at laſt by contemptuous murmurs, 
likewiſe ſhared the 1 the day, for conſider- 
ng himſelf as obliged to diſtribute with exact juſtice 

TS which had been ſo zealouſly ſought, he 

never remit his attention, but paſſed his time 
upon the rack of doubt in balancing different kinds 
merit, — the MATING oy all the com- 


petitors. 3 7 p 

Ar laſt rowing ta no ah could 14 af 
thoſe whoſe 12 ſhould difappoint, and thi 
ing that on a * . for happineſs,” it w uld 
2 eruel to 0 heart with ſorrow, he de- 


8 eat that al ealed him alike, and diſmiſſes 
all with preſents 2 equal value. 


SEGE D ſoon faw that bis caution had not been 
able to avoid offence. They who had believed 


leaſed to be levelled with the croud; and though 
the liberality of the they received more 
than his promiſe had intit] them to expect, they 
departed unſatisſied, becauſe they were honoured 


2 in the mortification of their opponents. 
<< Behold here,” ſaid Seged, © the condition of him 
* W * bis e in the 1 ahem. of 
G ers,” 


* 
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„others: He then retired to-meditate, and; while 
the courtiers were repining at his diſtributions, ſaw. _ 


to ſeverity; but reflecting; chat 


the fifth ſun go down in diſcontent. 


happy- But having learned how little he couldf- 
f 


by ſettled ſchemes or preparatory meaſures, he 
thought it beſt to give up one Ba entirely to chance, 
and left every one to pleaſe 
Way. 3. g 2 


1 — g % 


_ 


THrtrs relaxation of regularity diffuſed a neral 
complacence through the whole court, and the em- 


peror imagined, that he had at laſt found the ſecret 


of obtaining an interval of felicity.. But as he was 


roving in this careleſs aſſembly with equal careleſſ- 
neſs, he overheard one of his courtiers in a cloſe ar- 
bour murmuring alone: What merit has Szged 
above us, that we ſhould thus fear and obey him, 


« a man, whom, whatever he may have formerly 
performed, his luxury now ſhews to have the ſame -  - 
„ weakneſs with ourſelves.” This charge affeted + 
him the more, as it was uttered by one whom he 
had always dbſerved among the moſt abject of bis 


flatterers. At firſt his inen him 
w 


a t was 82 
without intention to be heard, was to be conſidered 


as only thought, and was perhaps but the fſudden 


burſt of caſual and temporary vexation, he invent- 


ed ſome decent pretence to ſend him away, that 
his retreat might not be tainted with the breath of 
_ envy, and after the ſtruggle of deliberation was paſt, 


and all defire of revenge utterly ſuppreſſed, paſſed 


the evening not only with tranquillity, but triumph, 


though none but himſelf was conſcious of the victory. 


Tk remembrance of this clemency cheered the 


beginning of the ſeventh day, and nothing happened 
to diſturb the pleaſure of Szged, till looking on the 


tree that ſhaded him, he recollected, that under a 
L 4 | tree: 


- 


Taz next dawn renewed his reſolution to be : 


be-pleaſed his .]. i 


— 


F . "\\- + ” * 
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tree of the ſame kind he had paſſed the night aſter 
huis defeat in the kingdom of Go:ama.. The reflec- 
tion on his loſs, his diſhonour, and the miſeries 
which his ſubjects ſuffered from the invader, filled 
him with ſadneſs. At laſt he ſhook off the weight 
of ſorrow, and n to ſolace himſelf with his uſual 
pleaſures, when his tranquillity. was apo 
ed by jealouſies which the late conteſt for the prizes 
had ced, and which, having in vain tried to 
acify them by perſuaſion, he was forced to ſilence 
y command. 1 E Gt, 


On the eighth morning Seged was awakened 
early by an unuſual hurry in the apartments, and 
uiring the cauſe, was told, that the princeſs 
| Balkis was ſeized with ſickneſs. He roſe, and call. 
ing the phyſicians, found that they had little ho 
her recovery. Here was an end of jollity : All 
his thoughts were now _ his daughter, 'whoſe 
eyes he cloſed on the tenth dax. h 


© Svc were the days which Seged of wrong ! had 
.. appropriated to a ſhort reſpiration from the fatigues 
of war and the cares of government. This narra- 

tive he has bequeathed to future generations, that 
no man hereafter may preſume to ſay, ** This day 
_ © ſhall be a day of happineſs.” | N 


% 
- 
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Nums. 206, SATURDAY, March 7, 1752. 
— Propofiti nondum pudet, dtque cadem eſ mens, | 
Ut bona ſumma putes, aliend wivere quadrg, . Joy. 
But harden'd by affronts, and ſtill the ſame, 5 
Loſt to all ſenſe of hon our and of fame, 


Thou yet can'ſt love to haunt the great man's board, 
And think no ſupper good but with a lord. BoWIESs. 


HEN Diogenes was once aſked, what kind. 
of wine he liked beſt? he anſwered, © That 
* which is drunk at the colt of others. 


THOUGH the character of Diogenes has never ex- 
cited any er zeal of imitation, there are many 
who reſemble him in his taſte of wine; many who 
are frugal, though not abſtemious; whoſe appe- 
tites, though too powerful for reaſon, are kept un- 
der reſtraint by avarice; and to whom all dęlicacies 
loſe their flavour, when they cannot be obtained 


but at their own expence. 


NoTHIiNG produces more ſingularity of manners 
and inconſtancy of life, than the conflict of oppo-- 
lite N in the f __ —— r ; 
purſues any e, whether or bad, a 
ſettled e action, and as he may always 
find aſſociates who are travelling the ſame way, is 
countenanced by example, and ſheltered in the 
multitude; but a man actuated at once by different 
deſires muſt move in a direction peculiar to himſelf, 
and ſuffer that reproach which we are naturally in- 
clined to beſtow on thoſe who deviate from, the reſt 
of the world, even without enquiring whether they. 
are worſe or better.. 2 | 


Fier this conflict of defires ſometimes produces 
wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched diſhes, or: 
ſurfeit with unexhauſted variety, and yet practiſe the. 
moſt rigid oeconomy, is ſurely an art which may 
LS Juſtly | 


A 
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juſtly draw the eyes of mankind upon them whoſe- 
induſtry or judgment has enabled them to attain it. 
To him, indeed, who is content to break open the 
cheſts, or mortgage the manors of his anceſtors, that 
he may hire the miniſters of exceſs at the higheſt 
price, gluttony is an eaſy ſcience; yet we often hear 
the votaries of luxury boaſting of the elegance 
Which they owe to the taſte of others, relating with 
rapture the ſucceſſion of diſhes with which their 
cooksand caterers ſupply them; and expecting their 
Mare of praiſe with the diſcoverers of arts and the 
_.  eivilizersof nations. But to ſhorten the way to con- 
_ vivial happineſs, by eating without coſt, is a ſecret 
hitherto in few hands, but which certainly deſerves. 
the curioſity. of thoſe whoſe principal enjoyment is. 
their dinner, and who ſee the ſun riſe with no other 
hope than that theyſhall fill their bellies before it ſets.. 


Or them that have within my knowledge at- 
tempted this ſcheme of happineſs, the greater part 
have been immediately obliged to deſiſt; and ſome, 

whom their firſt attempts flattered with ſucceſs, were 
reduced by degrees to a few tables, from which they 
were at lait chaſed to make way for others; and hay-- 
ing long habituated themſelves to ſuperfluous plenty, 
growled away their latter years in diſcontented com- 

No enter the regions of luxury writh higher ex- 
tions than men of wit, ho imagimie, — ey | 

all never want a welcome to that company whoſe 
ideas they can enlarge, or whoſe imaginations they 
can elevate, and believe themſelves: able to pay for 
their wine with the mirth which it qualifies them to 
produce. Full of this opinion they croud, with lit- 
tle invitation, wherever the ſmell of a feaſt allures 
them, but are ſeldom encouraged to t their vi- 
_ fits, being dreaded by the pert as ri and hated 
by the dull as diſturbers of the oompany. N. : 

. 8 n | Qs 


: 


. 


Guloſulus, who, after thirty years of continual re- 
Ga has now eſtabliſhed, by uncontroverted pre- 
* ſcription, his claim to p e of every entertain 
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- when better amuſement was not readily to be had. 
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No man has been ſo happy in gaining and keep- 
ing the privilege of living at luxurious houſes as 


ment, and whoſe preſence they who aſpire to the 
praiſe of a ſumptuous table, are careful to procure 
on a day of importance, by ſending the invitation a: 
fortnight before, . 1 | N 


 GULOSULUS entered the world without any 
eminent- degree of merit; but was careful to fre- 
quent houſes, where perſons of rank reſorted. By” - 
being often ſeen, he in time known; arid 

from fitting in the ſame room, was ſuffered to mix in 

idle converſation, or aſſiſted to fill up a vacant hour, 


From the coffee-houſe he was ſometimes taken away 
to dinner; and, as no man refuſes the acquaintance* 
of him, whom he ſees admitted to familiarity by 
athers of wy dignity, when he had been met at a 
few tables, he with leſs difficulty found the way to- 
more, till at laſt he was regularly expected to appear 
wherever preparations are made for a feaſt, within 


the circuit of his acquaintance...  _ 


Wu he was thus by accident initiated in luxury, 
he felt in himſelf no inclination to retire from a life* 
of ſo much pleaſure, and therefore very ſeriouſſy 
conſidered. how he might continue it. Great quali- 
ties, or uncommon accompliſhments, he did not find 
neceſſary; for he had already ſeen that merit rather 
enforces. reſpect than attracts fondneſs;: and as he 
thought no folly greater than that of loſing a dinner-- 
for any other gratification, he often congratulated wÞ©9Þ 
himſelf, that he had none of. that diſguſting excel-: 
lence which impreſſes awe.upon greatneſs, and con 
demns its poſſeſſors to the ſociety of: thoſe. WhO are 


wiſe or brave andindigent as themſelves... * *. + 
12 La ; DM 1 GU-. 


_ - 


| 


lent contradiction. 
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6 GULOSULUS having never allotted much of 
his time to books or meditation, had no opinion in 


| philoſophy or politicks, and was not in danger of 
92795 his intereſt by d atical poſitions, or vio- 


a diſpute aroſe, he took care 
to liſten with earneſt attention, and when either 
ſpeaker grew vehement and loud, turned towards him 
With eager quickneſs, and uttered a ſhort phraſe of 
admiration, as if furpriſed by ſuch cogency of argu- 
ment as he had never known before. By this filent 
conceſhon, he generally preſerved in either contro- 
vertiſt ſuch a conviction of his own ſuperiority as in- 
elined him rather to pity than irritate his adverſary, 
and prevented thoſe outrages which are fometimes. 
| 3 by the rage of defeat or petulanee of tri- 


GULOSULUS was never embarraſſed but 
when he was required to declare his ſentiments be- 
fore he had been able to diſcover to which fide the 
- maſter of the houſe inclined, for it was his invaria-- 


dle rule to adopt the notions of thoſe that invitedhim. 


Iłx will ſometimes happen that the inſolence of 
wealth breaks into contemptuouſneſs, or the turbu- 
lence of wine requires a vent; and Guloſulus ſeldom. 


nals of being ſingled out on ſuch emergencies, as. 


one on whom any experiment of ribaldry may be 
ſafely tried. Sometimes his lordſhip finds himſelf 
inclined to exhibit-a ſpecimen of raillery for the di-- 
verſion of his gueſts, and Guloſulus always ſupplies 
him with a ſubject of merriment. But he haslearn- 

ed to conſider rudeneſs and indignities as familiari- 

ties that entitle him to greater freedom: He com- 
forts himſelf, that thoſe who treat and inſult him 
Hay for their laughter, and that he keeps his money, 
While they enjoy their jeſt. ö 


His chief policy. conſiſts in ſelecting ſomediſh-. 
 frgmevery courſe, and recommending it to the com- 
. „„ Panys, 


A 
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knows, indeed; that thoſe who value themſelves up- 


fed every day on twenty diſhes, and yet doubled his 


pany, with an air ſo deciſive, that no one ventures; + 
to contradict him. By this practice he acquires at a 
feaſt a kind of dictatorial authority; his taſte be- 
comes the ſtandard of pickles and ſeaſoning, and he 
is venerated by the profeſſors of epicuriſm, as the 
only man who — the niceties of cookery. 


WHENEVER a new ſauce is imported, or any in- 
novation made in the culinary ſyſtem, he procures 
the earlieſt intelligence, and the moſt authentick re- 
ceipt;- and, hy communicating his knowledge un- 
der proper injunctions of ſecrecy, gains a right of | 
taſting his own diſh whenever it is 264 mm that he 
— = whether his directions have been fully un- 


* By this method of life Gig has fo 1 04 
on his imagination the dignity of feaſting, that he 
Has no other topick of talk, or ſubject of meditation. 
His calendar is a bill of fare; he meaſures the | 
by ſucceſſive dainties. The only common places of 
his memory. are his meals; and if you aſk him at 
what time an event happened, he confiderswhether- 
he heard it after a dinner of turbot, or veniſon. He 


— — — + 
- — —— — —— = a 
— — 


* 


on ſenſe, learning, or piety, ſpeak of him with con- 
tempt; but he conſiders them as wretches envious 
or ignorant, who do not know his happineſs, or wiſh * 
to ſupplant him; and declares to his friends, that he 

is fully ſatisfied with his own conduct, ſince he has 


_— — 


eſtate. 


e dhe firſt and the laſt. 


3 
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"4 Novus. 205. Wk March 10, 175%. | 


| Solar ernten mature ſam quam, a Ss 
Pioccet ad extremum ridendus PEEP Hor, 
The voice of reaſon cries: 1% SES uh force, . 
Looſe from the rapid car your aged horſe, 4 
Leſt, in the race derided, left behind, TN”. 2 
He drag his jaded limbs and burt bis wind. Faancu, 


Sue UCH is tlie emptineſs of han. enjoyment, 
that we are alwa wb, impatient of the preſent. 
Attainment is followed by neglect, and poſſeſſion by 
diſguft; and the malicious remark of the Greek . 
grammatiſt on marriage may be applied to eve 
other courſe of life, that its two oP of * 


Few momen are more pleaſi than hae; in 
which the is concerti — for a new 


' undertaking. From the firff int that wal 
fancy, till the hour of actual execution, all is im- 
provement and progreſs, triumph and rt Dag Eve- 


ry hour brings additions to the original ſcheme, ſug- 


geſts ſome new expedient to moe ſucceſs, or diſco- 
—_ conſequential advantages not hitherto foreſeen. 
oo re age: 7 ay one eee 3 accu- 

ay glides after day throu pro- 
Fe ee . 


Sucn is the pleaſure of projecting, that many 
content themſelves with a ſucceſſion of viſionary 
ſchemes, and wear out their allotted time in the 
calm amuſement of contriving what they never at- 
tempt or hope to execute. | 


OTHERs, not able to feaſt their imagination with 
pure ideas, advance ſomewhat nearer to the grofſ-- 
neſs of action, with Ern diligence collect whatever: 

is.requiſite to their a after A ay" che 
| N 5 2E. 


— 
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fearches and conſultations, are ſnatched; away by 


death, as they ſtand in procinctu waiting for a proper 
opportunity to begin. | 985 var? | 


Ir there were no other end of life, than to find; 
ſome adequate ſolace fon every day, I know not whe-.  - 
ther any condition could be preferred to that of the: 

man who involves himſelf in. his oπ]n thoughts, 
and never ſuffers experience to ſhew him the yanity- 
of ſpeculation; for no ſooner are notions reduced to. 
ice, thantranquillity and confidence forſake the - 
breaſt; every day brings its taſk, and often without: 
bringing abi ities to perform it: Difficulties embar-. 
raſs, uncertainty perplexes, oppoſition retards, cen= - 
ſure exaſperates, or neglect depreſſes. We proceed, 
becauſe we have un; we complete our deſign, 
that the labour already ſpent,may not be vain : but 
as expectation gradually dies away, the gay ſmile of 
alacrity diſappears, we are compelled to implore ſe- 
verer powers, and truſt the event to patience and; 
conſtancy. N | : 


. WHEN once our labour has begun; the comfort 
that enables us to endure it is the proſpect of its end 
for though in every long work there are ſome joy 
ous intervals of ſelf-applauſe, when the attention is 
recreated by unexpected facility, and the imagina- 
tion ſoothed by incidental excellencies; yet the toil;- 
with which performance . ſtruggles after idea, is {6 
irkſome and diſguſting, and fo frequent is the neceſ- 
ſity of reſting below that perfection which we ima - 
gined within our reach, that ſeldom any man obtains, 
more from his endeavours than a painful conviction 
of his defects, and a continual reſuſcitation of deſires 
which he feels himſelf unable to gratifſ r. 


80 certainly. is wearineſs the concomitant of our 
— that every man, in whatever he is en- 


- k 


- 
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if he has made His way by affiduity to publick em- 
ployment, he talks among his friends of the delight 
of retreat; if by the neceſſity of ſolitary application 
he is ſecluded from the world, he liſtens _— a beat- 
ing heart to diſtant noſes, longs to mingle with liv- 
ing beings, and reſolves to take hereafter his fill of 


_. ©. diverſions, or difplay his abilities on the univerſal 


theatre, and enjoy the pleaſure of diſtinction and 
applauſe... _ j * 9 


4. 


Exxxv deſire, however innocent, grows dangerous, 
as b. 2 indulgence it becomes aſcendent in the, 
h 


mind. en we have been much accuſtomed to 
conſider any thing as capable of giving a it 
is not eaſy to reſtrain our ardour, or to forbear ſome 
precipitation in our advances, and irregularity in our 
purſuits. He that has cultivated the tree, watched 


we felling bud and opening bloſſam, and pledſed: 
_ kimfelf wi Fer how much every fun and 
, ſcarcely ſtays till the fruit 


ſhower add to its growt 
has obtained its maturity, but defeats his ow cares 
by eagerneſs to reward them. When we have dili- 

ently Jaboured for any purpoſe, we are willing to 
ia Ee that we have attained it, and, becauſe we 
have already done much, too ſuddenly conclude that 
no more is to be done. | | 


| AI attraction is enereaſed by the approach of: 
the attracting body. We never find ourſelves ſo de- 


firous to finiſh, as in the latter part of our work, or 
ſoimpatient of 7 as when we know that delay 
cannot be long. is unſeaſonable importunity of 
diſcontent may be partly imputed to. languor and 
wearineſs, which muſt always oppreſs thoſe more 


- whoſe toil has been longer continued; but the 


greater part uſually proceeds from frequent con- 
templation of that eaſe which is now conſidered as 


within reach, and which, when it has once flattered: 


our hopes, we cannot ſuffer to be withheld, 


— 


- 
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In ſome of the nobleſt compoſitions of wit, the 
concluſion falls below the vigour and ſpirit of the 


firſt books; and as a genius is not to be degraded by 
the inp Og of human failings, the cauſe of this 


declenſion is commonly ſought in the ſtructure of the 
f work, and plauſible reaſons are given why in the de- 
al fective part leſs ornament was neceſſary, or leſs could 
od be admitted. But, perhaps, the author would have 


confeſſed, that his fancy was tired, and his perſeve- 
rance broken; that he knew his deſign to be unfiniſh- 


> ed, but that, when he ſaw the end ſo near, he could 
4 no longer refuſe to be at reſt.” E SSR 

It | AcainsrT the inſtillations of this frigid opiate, the 
as heart ſhould, be ſecured by. all the conſiderations 

1 which once concurred: to kindle the ardour of en- 

4 terprize. Whatever motive firſt incited action, hass 
4 5 ſtill greater force to ſtimulate perſeverance; ſince he 
» that might have lain ftill at firſt in blameleſs obſcu- 
-vH rity, cannot afterwards deſiſt but with infamy and 


reproach. He, whom a doubtful promiſe of diſtant 
good, could encourage to ſet difficulties at dehance, - 
ought ” to remit his vigour, when he has almoſt 
obtained his recompence. To faintor loiter, when 
only the laſt efforts are required, is to ſteer the ſhip - 
through tempeſts, and abandon it to the winds in 
fight of land; it is to break the ground and ſcatten 
the ſeed, and at laſt to neglect the harveſt. 


THz maſters of rhetorick direct, that the moſt 
forcible arguments be produced in the latter part of 
an oration, leſt they ſhould be effaced or perplexed: 
by ſupervenient images. This precept may be juſtly» 
extended to the ſeries of life: Nothing is ended 
with honour, which does not conclude better than 
it begun. It is not ſufficient to maintain the firſt 
vigour; for excellence loſes its effect upon the mind 
by cuſtom; as light after a time - ceaſes to dazzle. 
Admiration muſt be continued by that novelty which 
hrſt produced it, and how much. ſoever is given, 


there: 


f ; | 2 | 5 / | - = 
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there muſt always be reaſon to imagine that more 


Mx not only are moſt ſenſible of the Taft impreſ. 
Lons, but ſuch is the unwillingneſs of mankind tc 
admit tranſcendent merit, that, though it be diffi- 
cult to obliterate the reproach of miſcarriages by 
any ſubſequent atchievement, however + £384 
yet the reputation raiſed by a E of ſucceſs, 
= be finally ruined by a ſingle failure, for weak- 
neſs or errot will be always remembered by that 
malice and envy which it gratifies.. n 


Fon the prevention of that diſgrace, which laſſi- 
tude and negligence may bring at laſt upon the 
greateſt performances, it is ne to proportion 
carefully our labour to our ſtrength. If the deſign 
compriſes many parts, equally eſſential, and there- 
fore not to be ſeparated; the only time for caution is 
before we engage; the powers of the mind muſt be 
then impartially: eſtimated, and it muſt be remem- 
bered, that not ta complete the plan, is not to have 
Begun it; and, that nothing is done, while any 
Weine nn EE, 


Bur, if the taſk conſiſts in the repetition of ſingle 
acts, no-one of which derives its efficacy from the 
reſt, it may be attempted with leſs ſcruple, becauſe 
there is always opportunity to retreat with honour. 
The danger is only leſt we expect from the world 
the indulgence with which moſt are diſpoſed to treat 
themſelves; and in the hour of liftleflneſs imagine, 
that the diligence of one day will atone for the idle- 
neſs of — * and that applauſe begun by appro- 
bation will be continued by habit. 


Hs that is himſelf weary will ſoon weary the pub- 
lick. Let him therefore lay down his employment, 


Whatever it be, who can no longer exert his former 


_ activity ar attention; let him not endeavour to . 


gle with cenſure, or obſtinately infeſt the —— till a 
general hiſs commands him to depart, 5 


dees 
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ö [Hin e Moraclitas cries; . 
And leave my labours to the leary*d and wiſe, 

By wit, by knowledge, ſtudious to be . 

* I ſcorn the multitude, alive and dead. 


ME, which puts an end to Mes — 8 
ſures and ſorrows, D 


labours of the RAMBLER, anda or ſupports. 
two years, the anxious py loyment of a peri 
writer, and multiplied m my * to _ on 


—W 


._ now determined to 


. Tas reaſons of this 1 it is of Mice i im" 1 
portance to declare, ſince juſtification is unnecefſary 


when no objection is made. I am far from ſup- 
poſing, that the ceſſation of my performances will 


raiſe any inquiry, for I have never been much a 
favourite of the publick, nor can boaſt that, in the 


progreſs of my undertaking, I have been animated 
y the — of the liberal, the careſſes of the 
great, or the praiſes of the eminent. ot 


Bur H hens: 6p. dilign 6: 2moits cable drrties 
miſſion, or malice by efign to gra nor ride by rea. 
ſonable to complain of negle& from thoſe whoſe 
regard I never ſo N 


guiſhed by the diſtributers of literary honours, > 0. 
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My obligations having not been frequent, my 
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ſeldom deſcended to the arts by which favour is ob- 
tained. I have ſeen the meteors of faſhion riſe and 
fall, without any attempt to add a moment to their 


duration. I have never complied with temporary cu- 
riolity, nor enabled my readers to diſcuſs the topick of 


the day; I have rarely exemplied my aſſertions by 


living characters; in my papers, no man could lock 


for cenſures of his enemies, or praiſes of himſelf; and 


they only were expected to peruſe them, whoſe paſſions 


left them leiſure for abſtracted truth, and whom vir- 
tue could pleaſe by its naked dignity, | 


To ſome, however, I am indebted for encourage- 
ment, and to others for aſſiſtance. The number of 
my friends was never great, but they have been 
ſuch as would not ſuffer me to think that I was 
writing in vain, and I did not feel much dejection 
from the want of popularity. „ g 


ee, moo may be ſoon. diſpatched. I can 
reſtore to all my correſpondents their productions, 


with little diminution of the bulk of my volumes, 
though not without the loſs of ſome pieces to which 
particular honours have been paid 84 


Tax parts from which T claim no other praiſe 
than that of having given them an opportunity of 


_ appearing, are the four billets in the tenth papers 
th, the 


the ſecond letter in the fifteenth, the thirtie 
forty-fourth, the ninety-ſeventh, and the hundredth 
|= rr and the ſecond letter in the hundred and 

„ N 


HaAvixc thus deprived myſelf of many excuſes. 
which candor might have admitted for the inequa- 
ty of my compoſitions, being no longer able to 
alledge the neceſſity of — 


ing correſpondents, 


| the importunity with which publication was ſoli- 
. _ euted, or obſtinacy with-which carnation We 


3 


FE 


the rung 


criticiſm, which, however, I not endeavour to 
ſoften by a formal deprecation, or to overbear by 


the influence of a patron: The ſupplications of an 
author never yet reprieved him a moment from ob-- 
Go h greatneſs has ſometimes ſhelter- 


livionz and, | 
ed guilt, it can afford no protection to ignorance or 
dulneſs. Having hitherto attempted only the pro- 
pagation of truth, I will not at laſt violate it by the 
confeſſion of terrors which I do not feel: Havin 
laboured to maintain the dignity of virtue, I wi 


not now degrade it by the meanneſs of dedication. | 
"Taz ſeeming vanity with which Thave fametimes 


ſpoken af myſelf, would perhaps require an apo- 
hoe? were it not extenuated by the example of thoſe 


who have publiſhed eſſays before me, and by the 


privilege which every nameleſs writer has been hi- 
therto allowed. A maſk,” ſays Ca/tighone, **con- 
« fers a right of acting and ſpeaking with leſs re- 


* ſtraint, even when the wearer happens to be 


% known.” He that is diſcovered without his own 


conſent ny claim ſome indulgence, and cannot be 
f fly call 


rigorou ed to juſtify thoſe fallies or frolicks 
which his diſguiſe muſt prove him deſirous to nceal. 


Bor I have been cautious leſt this 1 ſhould 


be frequently or ny committed; for, .as one of 
ers 


with one that is ſome time to become an enemy, I 
have always thought it the duty of an anonymous 
uy to write, as if he expected to be hereafter 

OWN, | 92 ee 


IA willing to flatter myſelf with hopes, that, 
collecting theſe papers, I am not prepari 
future life, either ſhame or repentance. 


= 


for 
| nat 


are happily imagined, or accurately poliſhed, o_ 


9 


| 


irects us to live with a friend, as 


by 
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ed, I muſt remain accountable for all my faults; 
and ſubmit, without ſubterfuge, to the cenſures f 


/ \ 
- 


* 
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the ſame ſentiments have not ſometimes recutred, or 


the ſame expreſſions been too frequently rep 
have not confidence in my abilities 3 


rant. He that condemns himſelf to compoſe on a 


- ſtated day, will often brig to his tafk an attention 
diſſipated, a memory em ed, an imagination 
overwhelmed, a mind diſtracted with anxieties, a 
body languiſhing with diſeaſe : He will labour on a 
barren topick, till it is too late to change it; or in 

the ardour of invention, diffuſe his thoughts inte 

wild exuberance, which the preſſing hour of publi- 
Cation cannot ſuffer judgment to examine or reduce. 


| Wrarevzx thall be the final ſentence. of man- 
Find, I have at leaſt endeavoured to deſerve their 


to grammatical purity, and to clear it from collo- 
uial barbariſms, licentious idioms, and irregular 
combinations. Something, perhaps, I have added 
to the elegance of its c ction, and ſomething 
to the harmony of its cadence. When common 
words were leſs pleaſing to the ear, or leſs diſ- 
tinct in their ſignification, I have familiarized the 
terms of — 
ideas, but have rarely any word not autho- 
_ rized by former writers; for I believe that whoever 
knows the Engliſb ton gue in its preſent extent, will 

de able to expreſs his thoughts without further help 


— 


wiſdom or piety, I have allotted: few papers to the 


merriment, but ſcarcely any man is ſo ſteadily ſeri- 
dus, as not to complain, that the ſeverity of dictato- 
rial inſtruction has been too ſeldom relieved, and 
that he is driven by the ſternneſs of the Rambler's 
_ philoſophy to more chearful W 
: 13 * 9 15 | 


4 


- T have laboured to refine our language 


fophy by applying them to popular 
ited as | 


As it has been my principal deſign to inculcate 


3 . nation. Some, per may be 
found, of which the higheſt — Te habe 


es es. - wes a6 tos > 
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NEexT to the excurſions of fancy are the diſquiſi- 


tions of criticiſm, which, in my opinion, is only to 
be ranked among the ſubordinate and inſtrumental 
arts. Arbitrary deciſion and general exclamation I 


have carefully avoided, by aſſerting nothing without 


a reaſon, and eſtabliſhing all my principles of jud 
ment on unalterable and evident ruth, yea 


In the pictures of life J have never been ſo ſtudi- 


ous of novelty or ſurprize, as to depart wholly from 


all reſemblance; a fault which writers deſervedly ce- 
lebrated frequently commit, that they may raiſe, as 


the occaſion requires, either mirth or abhorrence. 
Some enlargement may be allowed to declamation, 


and ſome exaggeration to burleſque; but as they de- 
viate farther from reality, they become leſs uteful, 


becauſe their leſſons will fail of application. The 
mind of the reader is Carried away from the contem+ 
lation of his own manners; he finds in himſelf no 
fires to the phantom before him ; and though he 
laughs or rages, is not reformed. * * 


Tu eſſays profeſſedly ſerious, if I have been able 


to execute my own intentions, will be found exactly 
conformable to the precepts of Chriſtianity, with- 
out any accommodation to the licentiouſneſs and lo- 
vity * the preſent age. I therefore look back on 
this part of my work with pleaſure, which no blame 
or praiſe of man ſhall diminiſh or augment. I ſhall 
never envy the honours which wit and learning ob- 


the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
confidence to truth. HE 2 


tain in any other cauſe, if I can be numbered _— 


"4 + 2 ; 5 0 1 . | — 
Ad ros it paxzeu erate in apo _ - 


Celeſtial pow'rs! that piety regard, _ 8 
From you my labours wait their laſt reward. * 
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